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GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

The  General  Executive  met  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  July,  1938. 

I  he  Chairman,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling-,  extended  a  warm  welcome 
to  Mr.  Stobo  Browne,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Williams  on  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Executive. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  affiliation  of  the  College  to  the 
Conference  of  Educational  Associations  and  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  January,  1939,  at  2-30  in  the 
afternoon.  Members  are  recommended  to  book  this  date  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  be  present. 
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The  draft  annual  report  and  the  audited  accounts  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  recommended  for  adoption  at  the  annual  general 
meeting-. 

The  committee  considered  the  Report  on  Co-ordination  between 
Training-  and  Trading  Centres  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  College  and  the  National  Association  of  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the  executive 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  N.A.W.B.  was  circulating  it 
widely.  It  will  also  appear  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  secretary  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Board  re¬ 
ported  that  the  pass  list  at  the  recent  examination  had  been 
compiled  and  the  syllabus  revised  for  next  year. 

The  winner  of  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  Miss  Barbara 
Helen  Killip,  of  Cheshire,  and  Miss  Janet  Norah  Easton,  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  was  proxvme  accessit.  The  syllabus  for  1939  will  throw  the 
examination  open  to  all  candidates  who  are  not  less  than  21  years 
of  age  and  who  can  produce  copies  of  two  testimonials  as  to 
suitability  for  a  career  of  social  service. 

The  dates  of  the  next  examination  are  to  be  the  16th,  17th 
and  1 8th  May,  1939. 

It  was  further  reported  that  the  winner  of  the  Macgregor 
Prize  Essay  Competition  was  Miss  Isobel  Rumney,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  secretary  of  the  School  Teachers’  Examination  Board  re¬ 
ported  that  the  pass  list  of  the  recent  examination  had  been  com¬ 
piled  and  the  syllabus  for  1939  revised.  The  winner  of  the  Arthur 
Pearson  Prize  was  Mrs.  Ena  Richardson,  of  York,  and  Miss  Stella 
M.  Mawer,  of  Birmingham,  was  proxime  accessit.  The  dates  of 
the  next  examination  are  to  be  the  23rd,  24th  and  25th  May,  1939. 

An  interim  report  was  received  from  the  special  sub-committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  various  problems  of  the  home  teaching 
service.  Much  useful  information  had  been  collected  by  means  of 
a  questionnaire  to  employing  bodies. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  branches  reported  on  recent 
activities  in  their  areas. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  of  the  College  : — 

Professor  N.  S.  Gaikwad,  Rana  Mahal,  Room  No.  26, 

1  Floor,  Vincent  Road,  Dadar,  Bombay. 

Mr.  A.  B.  W.  Marlow,  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure, 
Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 

Mr.  John  D.  Thomson,  145  Whitehill  Street,  Glasgow,  E.i. 

Miss  Leslie,  311  Charles  Rd.,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham  ic. 

Mr.  Vickerstaff,  25  Hill  Crest  Road,  Moseley,  Birming¬ 
ham  13. 
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Miss  N.  Simmons,  Station  Road,  Scraptoft,  Leicester. 

Miss  H.  Swingler,  21  Melbourne  Road,  Leicester. 

Miss  Holborow,  11  Hurst  Rise  Rd.,  Cumnor  Hill,  Oxford. 
Miss  J.  Lester,  Sweet  Orchard,  Wearnc,  near  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Miss  Brain,  Buckland,  St.  George’s  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Miss  Clark,  Green  Trees,  Oak  Bank,  Haywards  Heath, 
Sussex. 

Miss  Harding,  Green  Trees,  Oak  Bank,  Haywards  Heath, 
Sussex. 

Miss  Davies,  135  Colney  Hatch,  Muswell  Hill,  N.io. 

Miss  Brown,  69  The  Woodlands,  North  Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

Miss  D.  N.  Rees,  Public  Health  Department,  68  St.  Giles’ 
Street,  Norwich. 

Mr.  Roy  Brown,  M.A.,  Thurso,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Gt. 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  was  held  at  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Saturday,  the  9th  July,  1938. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Members.  The  annual  report 
and  accounts  were  adopted  and  the  other  necessary  formal  business 
was  transacted. 

Mr.  Starling,  the  retiring  chairman,  welcomed  Mr.  GetlifT,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

“  First  of  all  I  must  thank  you  for  doing  me  the  honour  of 
appointing  me  chairman  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

“  As  Mr.  Starling  has  said,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  College 
for  several  years,  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  sit  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  College  as  well.  During  the  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  that  body  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  volume  of 
business  that  has  come  before  the  executive,  and  with  the  careful 
attention  always  bestowed  on  any  work,  whether  it  be  individual 
or  national. 

“  To  Mr.  Starling,  as  retiring  chairman,  I  must  offer  the  con¬ 
gratulation  of  the  College  on  the  very  efficient  and  unselfish  wav 
he  has  served  it  as  chairman.  We  know  that  he  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  with  his  own  administration  in  London,  but  I 

do  not  think  he  has  ever  shirked  carrving  out  anv  dutv  in  con- 
•  11  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

nection  with  the  College, 
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“  Now  on  behalf  of  all  who  work  among  the  blind  in  Bristol 
may  I  welcome  very  heartily  you  who  have  come  to  this  annual 
meeting. 

“  On  looking  back,  I  realize  that  in  the  last  three  years  the 
chairmen  of  the  College  have  been  representative  of  all  types  of 
membership  of  the  College.  You  had  Mr.  Starling  last  year.  In 
Mr.  Starling  we  had  a  combination  of  several  branches,  because 
of  his  wide  experience  and  his  various  offices.  He  was  preceded 
by  Mr.  Symes,  craft  instructor,  and  he,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Siddall, 
who  was  representative  of  the  home  teachers. 

“  Sometimes  I  fight  shy  of  the  word  ‘  educational,’  for  people 
are  rather  liable  to  be  misled  and  to  feel  that  the  College  is 
something  intended  for  teachers  in  schools.  I  do  think  we  here 
realize,  and  I  would  like  all  members,  and  others  as  well,  to 
realize  that  the  College  as  a  whole  is  representative  of  a  verv 
wide  section  of  blind  work.  I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that 
what  is  required  in  the  representation  of  the  College  itself  is  often 
a  fuller  understanding  of  one  another’s  problems,  and  I  appeal  to 
all  in  our  own  immediate  profession  or  vocation  to  try  to  enter 
into  the  problems  of  the  other  person  who  is  connected  with 
blind  welfare. 

“  That  brings  me  straight  away  to  a  subject  that  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  annual  report.  I  refer  to  the  report  that  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  sub-committee  representing  the  Association 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  the  College  of  Teachers.  I  can 
recommend  it  most  heartily  to  all  of  you,  but  especially  to  craft 
teachers  and  those  who  are  instructing,  in  schools  or  training 
centres,  our  adolescent  and  adult  trainees.  I  think  the  report  offers 
a  wider  means  of  approach  to  problems  that  certainly  appear  to 
be  national,  and  I  hope  that  all  districts  will  make  a  careful  study 
of  this  document  and  apply  it  in  their  own  work. 

“  The  craft  instructors  should  form  a  strong  link  between 
school  and  workshop.  I  repeat  that  we  should  hope  to  see  the  craft 
instructors  becoming  more  and  more  a  strong  link  between  the 
educational  side  of  the  school  work  and  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  side  of  a  workshop. 

“  At  these  annual  meetings  examinations  are  in  the  foreground. 
To  those  who  have  recentlv  taken  their  examinations,  and  those  of 
us  who  took  them  years  ago,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  try 
and  liberate  some  of  the  ideals  we  had  in  mind  when  we  entered 
for  these  examinations.  If  we  look  through  the  examination 
questions  we  shall  find  various  types  of  cases  cropping  up  and 
we  sav  ‘  Oh  yes,  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so  should  be  done.’  Let 
us  try  and  apply  this  in  our  work.  All  of  us  in  our  different 
spheres  should  retain  the  ideals  of  the  examination  period.  Let 
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us  try  and  keep  some  of  the  ideals  still  before  us  and  apply  them 
to  the  problems  as  they  arise  in  the  work  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
nected.  To  this  add  that  we  have  to  be  working-  in  a  vocation 
as  well  as  a  means  of  earning-  a  livelihood.  So  often  we  hear  of 
people  ‘  getting  a  job.’  I  would  like  all  of  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  not  only  in  a  job,  but  are  making  our  work  a  vocation  as  well. 
I  am  trying  to  make  a  general  survey  of  what  members  of  the 
College  arc  able  to  do.  In  carrying  out  these  ideals  I  would 
appeal  to  you  to  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  difficult — you  may  meet  opposition  ;  it  is  bound  to  come. 
But  have  courage  enought  to  act  in  the  way  that  you  feel  is  best 
for  the  work  that  you  are  doing.  We  want  new  ideas — your 
own  individuality.  Whatever  you  do,  try  and  avoid  becoming  a 
cog  in  blind  work;  in  your  own  immediate  branch  of  work  don’t 
look  upon  yourself  as  someone  who  has  to  ‘  do  something  for 
somebody  ’ — make  it  something  well  worth  doing.  In  that  way 
we  want  to  bear  in  mind  those  people  whom  we  serve,  the  people 
who  have  not  the  ‘  ready-made  ’  brain  or  adaptability.  To  make 
a  success  of  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do  is  not  to  foster  only 
the  ‘  ready-made  ’  blind  people,  but  to  secure  the  improvement 
of  those  who  require  more  attention.  This  is  the  true  hallmark  of 
your  success. 

“  As  this  meeting  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College,  may  I 
also  draw  your  attention  to  branch  meetings,  and  the  possibilities 
of  branch  meetings.  Sometimes  it  needs  an  effort  to  go  to  them. 
They  don’t  occur  very  often.  I  would  like  to  see  fuller  attendances 
at  branch  meetings.  I  would  like  to  see  more  joint  meetings  of 
the  branches;  one  or  two  have  been  tried,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great 
idea.  I  believe  those  of  us  who  have  been  able  to  attend  these 
meetings  find  that  there  is  something  new  and  fresh  to  be  gained 
from  them. 

“  I  would  like  to  see  more  holiday  or  refresher  courses.  We 
had  one  in  1935.  Quite  apart  from  the  benefits  in  outlook,  the 
course  provided  a  happy  time,  and  not  all  ‘  shop  ’  was  taught.  If  a 
holiday  course  comes  along  for  home  teachers  or  craft  teachers  I 
strongly  recommend  you  to  attend. 

“  We  have  heard  a  little  this  afternoon  of  problems.  To  me 
there  is  still  a  bigger  problem  that  we  have  to  face  and  which 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  the  call  to  us  who  are  in  the  blind 
work  to  get  into  touch  both  with  those  for  whom  and  with  whom 
we  work.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
direct  what  is  called  a  ‘  blind  mind.’  I  feel  it  is  far  more 
necessary  for  us  to  think  with  our  blind  people  and  not  so  much 
for  them  ;  let  us  try  to  get  away  from  that  mental  stodginess  that 
is  bound  to  be  developed  if  we  adopt  the  attitude  that  ‘  I  am  here 
to  look  after  the  blind.’  We  are  here  to  work  for  them,  and 
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more  important  still,  we  are  here  to  work  with  them;  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  fall  into  that  trap  of  superiority — that  imposition 
of  ourselves  upon  those  we  are  trying  to  help.  Don’t  destroy 
individuality  in  attempting  that  help. 

“  In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  my  outlook  as  a  representative 
of  the  College,  and  also  as  an  individual,  is  that  every  branch  of 
blind  work  has  much  to  offer  the  other.  Whether  we  are  con¬ 
nected  with  schools,  pupils,  home  workers,  craft  instructors, 
music,  workshops,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  is 
growing ;  we  must  grow  with  it,  and  in  that  growth  let  us  aim  at 
progress,  be  it  in  the  school,  the  training  centre,  the  workshop, 
or  the  home.” 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  adjourned  from  the 
concert  hall  to  the  gymnasium,  where  a  delightful  programme  of 
singing  and  dancing  was  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
Tea  was  then  served,  and  those  who  had  time  were  pfiven  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  school  buildings.  The  whole  after¬ 
noon  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  College  is  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Getlilf  for  his  admirable  arrangements. 

[The  report  on  Training  and  Trading  referred  to  by  Mr.  Getlilf 

will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.] 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  successful  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  College  was  held 
on  Saturday,  16th  July,  in  the  Cathedral  Parlour,  Chester.  Two 
papers  were  read  :  the  first  by  Mr.  Leonard  Hardcastle,  the 
retiring  chairman,  and  the  second  by  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  who 
succeeds  him  in  that  office.  The  latter  paper  will  be  printed  in 
the  October  number. 

A  Retrospect  and  Future  Prospects. 

Bv  Leonard  Hardcastle. 

It  may  be  unorthodox  for  the  retiring  chairman  to  give  an 
address  at  his  final  meeting,  but  I  feel  that  present  circumstances 
fully  justify  me  in  taking  such  a  course. 

Since  this  has  been  my  first  year  as  chairman  of  this  branch 
of  the  Colleo-e  it  has  been  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  “  student- 
chairmanship.”  I  have  had  to  learn,  and  the  fatherly  hints  given 
to  me  by  older  members  and  whispered  conversations  between 
our  secretary  and  myself  have  been  many.  My  duties  have  been 
to  “  clock  watch  ”  and  sign  the  minute  book.  At  this  stage, 
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therefore,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  members  who 
have  so  kindly  guided  me  during  the  past  year,  and  to  all  who 
showed  their  confidence  in  me  by  electing  me  to  this  important 
office.  In  return  for  this  help  and  confidence  it  is  my  duty  to 
report  to  you  the  experience  which  I  have  gained  during  that 
time. 

In  the  first  place  my  attendance  at  the  executive  meetings  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  other  members  of  the  College,  and 
the  business  transacted  there  has  enabled  me  to  gain  wider  views 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  and  to  see  the  scope  of  the  activities 
covered  by  the  College. 

Quoting  from  the  Foundation  Deed  of  the  College  and  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  we  find  among  the  objects  of  the 
College  these  three  : — 

“  (a)  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought  and  encourage 
research  in  education  and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

“  (b)  To  promote  and  encourage  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  blind. 

“  (c)  To  raise  the  status  of  teachers  of  the  blind  by  giving  to 
teachers  the  opportunity  of  submitting  their  qualifications 
to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  College  and  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  for  this  purpose  to  hold  all  necessary 
examinations  and  to  grant  such  certificates  and  diplomas 
as  may  lawfully  be  granted.” 

The  high  standard  of  scholastic  achievement  of  the  blind  is 
ample  proof  of  how  these  objects  have  been  fulfilled.  We  are 
all  proud  of  an  old  scholar  who  has  gained  a  university  degree  or 
a  musical  degree  or  diploma,  or  some  equally  outstanding  success, 
and  are  among  the  first  to  congratulate  him,  but  do  not  let  us 
forget  the  important  part  which  teachers  and  tutors  have  played 
in  making  such  achievements  possible. 

The  establishment  of  training  centres  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  demanded  the  employment  of  craft  instructors  to  train  our 
scholars  just  left  school.  Similarly,  the  care  and  visiting  of  older 
blind  persons  and  those  living  in  scattered  districts  demands  the 
attention  of  a  qualified  person — the  home  teacher.  So  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  College  has  increased,  and  the  term  “  teach¬ 
ers  ”  in  the  Foundation  Deed  we  must  interpret  to  mean  school 
teachers,  craft  instructors  and  home  teachers.  Hence  reports  on 
forthcoming  or  past  examinations  of  candidates  play  an  important 
part  in  the  business  of  the  executive. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  time,  for  the  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ing  suitable  persons  as  craft  instructors  and  the  raising  of  the 
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status  of  home  teachers  are  two  questions  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  executive  of  the  College  during  the  past 
year  and  are  still  doing  so. 

My  retrospect  is  ended.  Here  and  now  I  pay  my  tribute  to 
those  pioneers  who  during  the  past  thirty-odd  years  have  built 
up  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  have 
founded  a  tradition  which  one  is  proud  to  maintain. 

And  now  for  the  present  and  future  prospects.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  great  and  sweeping  changes  have  occurred 
in  almost  every  sphere  of  activity  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1918.  In  industry  the  machine  has  become  so  highly  developed 
that  is  has  displaced  many  more  “  hands.”  I  have  visited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  and  the  work  of  their  employees  is  to  feed  the  machine 
and  to  keep  it  going.  This  requires  either  a  high  standard  of 
skill  or  alacrity  of  movement  coupled  with  perfect  eyesight. 
Everything  depends  on  sight  and  speed.  The  slowing  down  of  one 
individual  member  of  a  team  of  workers  will  affect  the  wage 
earnings  of  the  whole  team.  Thus  in  many  cases  work  which 
could  have  been  done  by  blind  persons  in  the  days  before  the 
war  is  now  impracticable.  This  fact  should  be  fully  realized  by 
all  interested  in  blind  welfare  work.  Many  suggestions  brought 
forward  by  some  of  my  adult  blind  friends  in  an  endeavour  to 
solve  this  problem  only  show  how  little  they  realize  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

So  the  wheel  of  fate  has  turned  once  more.  Just  when  the 
stage  had  been  reached  when  work  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind  could  compete  in  the  open  market,  industry  leaped  ahead 
again  and  “  foreign  or  machine-made  goods  can  be  bought  for 
less  that  the  raw  materials  cost  us  ;  we  cannot  compete  with  them.” 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  our  various  periodicals  which 
have  emphasized  this  state  of  affairs  and  have  suggested  how 
these  difficulties  mig'ht  be  overcome.  These  fall  into  two  main 
categories  :  (1)  close  all  the  smaller  institutions  and  workshops 
and  centralize  the  blind  in  a  few  larger  ones;  (2)  specialize  the 
workshops,  i.e.,  one  to  make  brushes,  another  baskets,  another 
mattresses,  and  so  on.  In  either  case  the  standard  of  workman¬ 
ship  is  to  be  raised,  thus  eliminating  poor  work,  and  those  persons 
incapable  of  reaching  the  required  standard  are  to  be  “  pensioned 
off.” 

A  third  suggestion  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  who  are  responsible  for  the  blind  in  their  areas.  They  are 
saying  “  Why  spend  the  ratepayers’  money  on  non-paying  insti¬ 
tutions  and  workshops?  Why  not  give  the  blind  person  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance  and  appoint  a  home  visitor — a  home  teacher  if  you 
like — to  look  after  him?  ” 
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We  must  admit  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayer 
any  one  of  these  suggestions  sounds  quite  reasonable.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  effects  of  each  of  these  plans.  The 
closing  of  smaller  institutions  means  the  moving  of  the  employees 
from  their  accustomed  surroundings  and  from  their  old  homes  and 
friends.  From  what  I  can  gather  the  blind  would  not  like  this, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  when  a  sighted  person  obtains  a  post 
he  has  to  live  where  his  living  is.  Some  agreement  between  local 
authorities  would  have  to  be  arranged  whereby  the  employee  of  one 
authority  would  work  in  the  area  where  the  institution  is  situated. 
The  “  specializing  ”  of  the  institutions  and  workshops  will  deprive 
the  blind  worker  of  any  choice  of  the  kind  of  work  he  would  like 
to  follow.  Against  this,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  a  worker 
of  average  ability  at  the  school-leaving  age  should  be  able  to  train 
for  any  handicraft  which  is  practised  at  the  institution  or  work¬ 
shop.  In  other  words,  if  the  workshop  is  full  of  mat  makers  it 
is  futile  to  train  others  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  employing 
them. 

Whatever  solution  of  these  problems  is  adopted  it  is  certain 
that  some  inconvenience  will  be  felt  somewhere  for  a  little  while, 
but  the  broad  view  that  readjustment  is  necessary  must  be 
accepted.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  workmanship  is.  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  right  therefore  that  the  College 
should  give  its  attention  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of  craft 
instructors. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  the  pensioning  off  ”  of  the  blind,  or  the 
certifying  of  persons  as  “  untrainable,”  is  fraught  with  great 
danger.  Will  they  not  deteriorate?  Here  is  a  serious  problem 
which  is  going  to  loom  very  large  in  the  future  and  increase  the 
responsibility  of  the  home  teacher.  If  the  “  not  quite  good 
enough  ”  worker  is  to  be  paid  off  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  the  level  of  a  mentally  defective. 

'Then  again,  if  all  the  blind  are  to  be  pensioned  off,  to  what 
extent  is  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  going  to  be  increased?  The 
fear  of  living  a  useless  life  is  most  deadening  to  anyone,  and  to 
actually  see  a  person  in  this  state  of  despondency  is  depressing  to 
the  observer.  I  have  seen  it. 

This  leads  to  another  problem.  Some  local  authorities  are 
asking  :  “  If  the  blind  cannot  hold  down  a  job,  why  educate  them 
beyond  the  elementary  school  standard?  ”  We  have  heard  of 
one  authority  actually  refusing  to  make  a  grant  towards  the 
university  training  of  a  blind  candidate.  However  much  it  is  to 
be  regretted  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  Many  mis¬ 
statements  have  been  made  on  this  question.  A  statement  to  the 
effect  that  “  a  blind  person  capable  of  profiting  from  a  university 
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education  should  be  made  to  realize  that  there  is  little  prospect  of 
him  obtaining-  employment  in  a  career  for  which  his  degree  might 
fit  him,  and  that  he  may  have  to  work  in  a  workshop  when  he 
leaves  and  use  his  degree  knowledge  in  his  leisure  hours,”  is  very 
unpalatable,  but  it  is  logical.  But  to  say — as  has  been  said  to 
me — “  a  man  will  turn  out  better  baskets  because  his  higher 

standard  of  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  own 

work  ”  is  not  only  illogical,  but  fatuous,  as  is  the  remark  :  “  1 
am  sorry  for  the  thousands  of  honest  British  workmen  and 
craftsmen  who  have  never  been  inside  a  university.”  No,  the 
problem  of  higher  education  for  the  blind  cannot  be  solved  so 
easily. 

We  school  teachers  must  be  alive  to  these  modern  changes. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  training  of  children  in  the 
right  use  of  leisure.  Let  us  adapt  our  teaching  methods  to  meet 
these  new  conditions  and  maintain  that  high  standard  of  tradition 
which  has  been  achieved  in  the  past.  If  not,  it  will  be  but  a  little 

step  to  the  question  :  “  If  the  blind  are  not  going  to  earn  their 

living,  why  employ  fully-trained  teachers  to  educate  them?  ” 
Should  that  day  ever  dawn  there  will  be  no  need  for  either  school 
teacher  or  craft  instructor.  The  need  for  home  teachers  will 
remain,  however. 

I  have  left  until  last  one  important  fact  which  affects  the 
future  of  blind  welfare  work  very  considerably,  and  that  is  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  registered  blind  persons  indicated 
by  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  such  conditions ;  it  would  be  wicked  to  feel 
otherwise.  Under  ideal  circumstances  all  our  problems  would 
gradually  solve  themselves.  Schools  for  the  blind  would  go  first, 
then  the  training  centres,  finally  the  smaller  workshops.  A  few 
larger  ones  would  continue  to  exist  to  accommodate  the  remaining 
adult  blind  and  those  blinded  by  accident  or  disease. 

But  the  medical  profession  is  not  unanimous  in  its  views. 
The  most  optimistic  members  say  that  juvenile  blindness  is  almost 
obsolete,  and,  so  rapidly  is  medical  research  progressing,  partial 
sight  will  very  soon  be  gone  also.  Others  think  that  a  transitional 
period  must  occur,  when  there  will  be  an  increase  of  partial  sight. 
This  to  my  mind  seems  more  reasonable.  Others  think  that 
partial  sight  will  only  be  a  temporary  relief — blindness  will  come 
later  in  life.  If  this  view  be  correct  then  a  much  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  than  ever  before  is  going  to  fall  on  the  home  teachers. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  task  of  encouraging  their  charges  to 
bear  up  with  fortitude  in  this  their  new  handicap,  to  teach  them 
Moon  or  Braille,  etc.  In  the  past  this  has,  of  course,  occurred 
in  many  cases,  but  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  will  occur  in 
every  case  in  the  future. 
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This  wide  range  of  opinion  is  not  very  helpful.  Local 
authorities  appear  unwilling-  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
work  for  the  partially  sighted.  The  number  of  classes  for  blind 
children  is  decreasing,  which  is  one  good  thing.  So  the  prospects 
are  not  very  encouraging  to1  young  persons  entering  our  work. 
They  stay  long  enough  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  their  task 
and  then  realize  that  the  prospects  are  not  very  good  and  so 
they  go. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  middle  of  our  career  this  is  very  dis¬ 
concerting.  Those  members  who  are  near  the  end  of  their  career 
realize  these  changing  conditions  and  do  not  like  them.  Some 
seek  consolation  in  the  fact  that  “  they  will  not  be  in  the  work 
much  longer,  and  then  someone  else  will  have  to  take  over.”  If 
only  one  or  two  were  about  to  retire  such  a  view  would  not  be 
disconcerting,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Within  the  next  four  or 
live  years  many  will  have  retired.  If  young  persons  are  not 
encouraged  to  remain  in  the  work  who  are  going  to  take  their 
places  ? 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  must  admit  that  the  prospects  are  not 
very  cheerful.  Of  the  three  groups  of  teachers  and  instructors 
which  the  College  seeks  to  train,  the  home  teaching  service  seems 
to  be  the  most  secure.  1  am  not  a  prophet,  neither  do  1  profess 
to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  I  have  raised.  Many  of  them 
are  no  concern  of  mine  as  an  individual,  but  they  are  the  concern 
of  the  College  of  which  1  am  a  member.  As  a  last  word,  therefore, 
I  would  urge  every  member  of  the  College  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  1  have  raised  and  do  his  or  her  utmost  to  help  matters 
forward  to  a  bright  and  prosperous  solution  and  thus  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  tradition  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


MORE  ABOUT  MUSIC  TEACHING. 

By  M.  Jones,  L.R.A.M. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  interest  that  I  read  the  article, 
Stray  Thoughts  of  a  Music  Teacher,  written  by  Miss  Blake,  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  I  have  often  felt 
that  an  exchange  of  ideas  regarding  the  work  of  the  music 
departments  of  our  schools  woiild  be  helpful,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  set  the  ball  a-rolling.  Now  that  a  start  has  been 
made,  let  us  hope  that  members  will  be  enthusiastic  enough  to 
respond,  so  that  our  music  section  may  become  lively,  interesting 
and  a  help  to  all.  I  propose  in  this  short  article  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  on  what  Miss  Blake  has  said  and  to  add  a  few 
observations  of  my  own. 
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I  was  very  pleased  to  read  the  suggestion  regarding  exam¬ 
ination  syllabuses  being  embossed,  and  would  urge  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  this  about  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  also  a  shortage  of  suitable  songs  for  infants,  and 
1  for  one  would  be  glad  if  something  could  be  done  about  it,  for 
it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  get  someone  to  dictate  songs, 
and  it  is  expensive  to  have  them  transcribed. 

Miss  Blake  has  my  sympathy  regarding  her  singing  class  and 
percussion  band  work.  My  singing  classes  are  graded,  and  the 
percussion  band  taken  at  a  separate  time  from  the  singing.  This 
question  of  time  for  everything  is  a  problem. 

Another  point  on  which  the  views  of  others  would  be  helpful 
is  that  of  teaching'  music  to  children  who  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  use  it  when  they  leave  school ;  many  of  our  pupils  have  no 
piano  at  home. 

And  now  to  make  a  few  observations.  I  have  found  co¬ 
operation  with  the  class  teacher  very  helpful  when  dealing  with 
awkward  pupils.  Lack  of  self-confidence  needs  careful  study.  I 
believe  it  is  often  due  to  physical  weakness.  Do  any  of  you  know 
the  book  Hand  Culture ,  by  Blanche  Rennie?  If  you  do  not  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you.  It  is  published  by  Bosworth,  and  is, 
1  believe,  five  shillings.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  Braille.  1 
have  found  that  the  exercises  in  this  book  help  to  strengthen  the 
pupils’  muscles  and  to  give  them  better  mental  control  of  the 
fingers.  This  improvement  will,  in  my  opinion,  increase  their 
confidence. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  question.  I  have  several  children  who 
find  braille  music  so  difficult  that  they  will  not  apply  themselves 
to  it.  Have  you  many  such  pupils? 


REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

29TH  Annual  Report. 

There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  throughout  the  report ;  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  part  of  the  Association  will 
be  merged  into  the  Regional  Council  of  Wales  and  Monmouth, 
and  the  rest  to  be  a  part  of  the  Northern  Regional  Council. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  26th  May,  held  at  Chester,  a 
motion  of  regret  at  the  termination  of  the  Association  was 
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passed,  and  the  Chairman,  Hun.  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were 
thanked  for  their  services. 

The  Hoylake  Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  has  been 
practically  full  all  the  year.  A  warden  and  matron  have  been 
appointed  in  place  of  the  original  matron.  The  local  interest  in 
the  Home  is  well  maintained  and  the  messenger  boys  and  shop 
assistants  have,  in  many  cases,  learned  the  manual  alphabet  so 
that  they  can  converse  with  the  guests  at  the  Home.  The  guests 
receive  many  invitations  to  parties,  etc.,  and  are  taken  out  for 
walks  and  drives. 

The  total  blind  population  for  the  area  is  3,119 — ages  1  to  5, 
11  ;  ages  5  to  16,  68;  ages  16  to  21,  68;  ages  21  to  40,  305; 
remainder  (over  40),  2667. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  various  societies  having  to 
break  up  a  long  connection  of  30  years,  but  we  know  the  good 
work  for  the  blind  will  still  go  on  as  we  realize  we  are  all  members 
of  one  big  Association. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

25TH  Annual  Report. 

The  report  shows  a  very  live  Association  and  everybody 
seems  to  be  pulling  their  weight  to  make  the  lot  for  the  blind 
better. 

We  are  interested  to  know  (see  page  6)  that  the  Association 
regrets  to  report  the  termination  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind — the  agency  which,  for  the  last  29 
years,  has  acted  as  the  consultative  body  of  all  local  societies  and 
agencies  for  the  blind.  The  report  quotes  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  Minister  of  Health  agreeing  to  undertake  to  deal,  in 
future,  with  certain  special  functions  hitherto  dealt  with  by  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations.  These  are  quoted  on  page  6. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor’s  Christmas  Hamper  Fund  sent  out  a  record 
number  of  hampers  last  Christmas.  Over  a  thousand  hampers 
were  despatched. 

The  paragraph  on  the  home  teaching  service  is  interesting. 
The  total  number  of  approved  home  teachers  is  40 — 28  are 
employed  in  the  county  areas,  27  have  cars  for  their  use  and  12 
work  in  the  five  cities. 

The  raising  of  the  home  teachers’  salaries  has  been  discussed 
in  most  of  the  county  areas.  The  paragraph  concludes  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  each  county  may  grant  increases  up 
to  a  maximum  of  ^'208  per  annum.  We  agree  there  should  be 
a  definite  scale  of  salaries  for  home  teachers. 

It  might  be  of  help  if  we  call  attention  to  the  paragraph  on 
group  membership  of  the  Automobile  Association.  The  Associa- 
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tion  has  a  group  consisting1  of  32  members.  For  cars  of  9  h.p. 
and  over  the  subscription  is  £1  5s.  per  annum  instead  of  £2  2s., 
and  for  cars  less  than  9  h.p.  15s.  instead  of  £1  is. 

The  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  six  county  associations 
are  printed  as  an  inset,  although  extracts  are  given  in  the  report. 
We  were  rather  amused  by  a  little  paragraph  in  the  report  from 
Cornwall  County  Association  :  “  One  of  our  children  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  school  after  only  one  term.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  parents  for  doing  this  is  that  all  the  good 
was  being  washed  out  of  him  as  he  was  made  to  have  a  bath 
every  day,  and  also  he  did  not  have  his  usual  eight  meals  per  day.” 

The  total  blind  population  of  the  area  is  6,13c — under  1  year, 
3;  ages  1  to  5,  19;  ages  5  to  16,  143;  ages  16  to  21,  82;  ages 
21  to  40,  5 1 1 ;  remainder  (over  40),  5,372. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  lor  the  Blind. 

9 1  st  Annual  Report. 

The  report  records  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams  as 
principal  in  succession  to  Miss  Falconer.  We  know  that  he  will 
carry  on  the  splendid  tradition  of  this  excellent  school. 

Eighteen  pupils  passed  various  grades  of  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music.  One  pupil  gained  the 
Associateship  of  the  Trinity  College,  London,  as  a  teacher  of 
pianoforte  playing,  and  three  obtained  the  National  Diploma  for 
Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing  given  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Three  scouts  attended  the  World  Scouts’  Jamboree  in  Holland. 

The  paragraph  on  the  employable  blind  states  that  the 
premises  in  Easy  Row,  near  the  city  centre,  obtained  through  the 
interest  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Health  Committee,  are  now  in 
use.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  presided  at  the  opening 
ceremony  on  the  7th  April,  1938.  The  premises,  which  have 
been  altered  and  equipped  for  use  as  a  social  and  handicraft 
centre,  include  a  large  concert  hall,  library,  canteen,  rooms  for 
reading,  handicrafts,  committee  and  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  also 
office  accommodation.  Thirty  inmates  can  now  be  admitted  to 
the  Cowley  Home  instead  of  only  twenty-two. 

During  the  year  home  workers  have  disposed  of  goods  and 
services  in  their  own  districts  to  the  estimated  value  of  ^10,458. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  period  for  the  training  department.  Sales 
have  amounted  to  ^33,448 — an  increase  of  ^224.  But  there  is 
a  fall  in  the  gross  profit,  causing  a  loss  of  ^3,919,  against  ^2,776 
in  the  previous  year.  This  is  largely  explained  by  increases  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials.  The  largest  sales  were  in  the  brush 
department,  ^15,239  (see  page  36). 
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Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

1838—1938. 

As  this  is  the  centenary  year  of  the  School,  a  special  booklet 
has  been  issued  giving-  a  short  history.  Incidentally,  the  booklet 
not  only  gives  a  history  of  the  School,  but  a  short  history  of  blind 
welfare,  and  we  agree  with  the  report  that  “  What  will  happen  in 
the  next  hundred  years  it  will  be  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  under  the  wise  guidance  of  future  committees  the 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind  will  continue  to  play  its  part 
in  the  beneficent  work  with  which  for  a  century  it  has  been  so 
closely  and  honourably  associated.” 

The  booklet  is  liberally  supplied  with  photographs  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  various  activities  of  the  pupils.  The  photographs  are 
excellent  and  the  booklet  is  very  well  produced.  A  copy  of  the 
original  resolution  makes  us  wonder  as  to  how  far  our  present 
King’s  coronation  was  associated  with  blind  welfare. 

There  is  a  photograph  of  the  original  resolution,  which  reads 
as  follows  :  “  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Guild  Hall, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Friday,  22nd  June,  1838,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  instead  of  illuminating  the  town  in  celebration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Coronation,  all  subscriptions  be  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  blind  .  .  .  to  be  called  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum.” 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

The  Craigmillar  Club’s  Semi- Jubilee. — On  6th  July  the  Craig- 
millar  Club  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  existence.  The  Club 
consists  of  old  pupils,  members  of  school  and  printing  depart¬ 
ment  staffs,  and  some  others  interested  in  the  past  and  present 
of  the  school.  Like  most  associations,  it  sprang  from  very  small 
beginnings,  but  since  1913  it  has  grown  steadily  in  size  and 
importance.  Twice  yearly  the  Craigmillar  Club  Communication 
is  published  in  Braille,  generally  containing  some  25  or  30  full- 
size  interpoint  pages.  This  magazine  gives  the  news  of  the 
school  and  details  of  old  pupils,  keeping  members  at  a  distance  in 
close  touch  with  their  fellow-members  and  the  march  of  events 
in  the  blind  world. 

To  celebrate  the  semi-jubilee  it  was  thought  that  something 
beyond  the  annual  meeting  must  be  held.  Accordingly  a  theatre 
party  was  arranged  for  the  evening  of  July  5th,  which  included 
over  50  members.  The  annual  meeting  on  the  6th  was  well 
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attended.  As  usual  there  was  the  business  meeting-,  then  tea, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  evening-  was  given  over  to  whist  and 
dancing. 

Camping. — During  the  last  days  of  June  the  Guides,  Cubs 
and  Scouts  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  were  in  camp. 
The  weather  was  about  the  worst  of  a  bad  year,  but  all  three 
sections  enjoyed  themselves.  The  Scouts  suffered  most,  as  they 
had  an  exposed  site.  On  Saturday,  June  24th,  the  gale  blew  all 
their  tents  down,  but  the  troop  listened  in  to  the  Test  Match  in 
a  hay-shed,  with  the  corrugated  iron  roof  doing  duty  as  an  aerial. 


USEFUL  PUBLICITY. 

On  Saturday,  11th  June,  at  the  close  of  a  two-day  conference, 
a  number  of  headmistresses  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
attended  an  “  At  Home  ”  at  Chorleywood  College. 

The  occasion  was  unique,  for  at  this  function  the  little  com¬ 
pany  of  pupils,  only  thirty-nine  in  all,  held  the  absorbed  attention 
of  150  headmistresses.  Interest  was  centred  in  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  girls  overcame  their  handicap. 

During  tea,  served  from  a  marquee,  while  pupils  danced  on 
the  lawn,  with  the  famous  cedars  for  their  background,  and  while 
a  short  gymnastic  class  was  held,  the  visitors  watched  the  child¬ 
ren’s  free  movements  with  fascinated  bewilderment  for  signs  that 
would  tell  which  had  sight  enough  to  guide  them  and  which  de¬ 
pended  only  on  their  hearing  and  general  alertness. 

During  the  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  special  apparatus,  both 
in  the  College  hall  and  in  the  classrooms,  it  became  evident  that 
the  school  catered  for  a  wide  field  of  education,  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  ranging  from  five  to  twenty,  and  the  degree  of  vision 
varying  from  the  totally  blind  to  those  who,  with  glasses,  can 
see  everything  but  must  save  their  sight. 

It  was  evident  that  the  children  enjoyed  teaching  their  learned 
guests  how  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic  in  Braille.  The 
wonderful  adaptability  of  the  six  dots  was  shown  by  the  reading 
of  passages  in  English,  French,  German  and  Latin,  as  well  as 
their  use  in  mathematics  and  music.  The  pupils  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  different  types  of  apparatus  for  writing. 

The  programme  included  a  short  concert  in  which  “  Old 
Girls  ”  took  part.  The  audience  listened  to  pianoforte  solos  by 
performers  with  A.R.C.M.  and  L.R.A.M.  after  their  names,  and  a 
recitation  by  one  with  equivalent  qualifications. 
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The  function  was  an  eye-opener  to  those  who  had  not  met 
these  products  of  secondary  education  for  the  blind. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  venture  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  seeing  and  the  blind  is  outlined  in  the  following  notice,  which 
is  being  sent  to  The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  and  which 
will,  we  hope,  meet  with  success. 

*  *  *  * 

Miss  Mollie  Hayman,  an  “  Old  Girl  ”  of  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege  (for  girls  with  little  or  no  sight),  offers  to  speak  to  school 
girls  on  the  welfare  and  education  of  blind  people. 

Miss  Hayman  is  herself  blind.  .She  is  an  Associate  of  the 
London  College  of  Music  (Elocution) ;  studied  social  welfare  while 
resident  at  St.  Francis’  College;  was  a  student  at  the  Ginner 
Mawer  .School  for  Dance  and  Drama,  specializing  in  speech 
training;  and  has  done  propaganda  work  for  the  Hertfordshire 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

At  present  Miss  Hayman  is  free  and  would  try  to  fall  in  with 
the  dates  and  times  suggested  for  such  talks. 

She  is  not  asking  a  fee,  but  would  be  glad  if  travelling 
expenses  could  be  refunded  when  possible  and  arrangements 
made  to  meet  her  train  and  see  her  off  again. 

Letters  addressed  to  her,  c/o  Miss  Monk,  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege,  Chorleywood,  Herts,  would  be  forwarded,  as  her  address 
for  the  autumn  is  not  yet  settled. 


SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

The  first  conference  called  by  this  association  was  held  on 
27th  MavK  1938,  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  London. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hcwison. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Association  in 
Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  deaf-blind  at  the  morning  session  and  a  discussion  followed. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Kerwood,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
spoke  on  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938.  Many  points  emerged 
in  the  debate  which  followed  showing  how  complicated  the  Bill 
might  appear  to  those  called  upon  to  administer  it  in  detail.  Mr. 
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Kerwood  dealt  with  all  the  questions  asked.  The  query  as  to 
whether  augmentation  should  be  regarded  as  earned  or  unearned 
income  was  raised,  and  the  speaker  said  that  a  ruling  would  be 
given  on  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

A  report  of  the  conference  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Association,  14  Howick  Place,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W.i,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 


ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Approximately  180  old  pupils  visited  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  recently,  most  of  whom  were 
accommodated  from  Wednesday,  July  27th,  until  Saturday,  July 
30th. 

Evening  prayer  at  8-30  on  Wednesday  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  official  meeting,  after  which  all  the  guests  adjourned 
for  supper  at  “  The  Mount,”  which  provided  an  opportunity 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  to  meet  the  former  pupils,  most 
of  whom  had  left  many  years  before  Dr.  Langdon’ s  appointment 
as  principal.  It  was  also  a  happy  occasion  for  Mrs.  Campbell,  a 
former  principal,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  greet  her  many  old  friends. 

During  the  following  days  the  visitors  naturally  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  happy  conversation  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  College,  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  weather,  in  which  the 
reunion  was  most  fortunate. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  reunion  was  the  magnificent 
singing  at  morning  prayer,  which  was  fully  attended  every  day. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  Mrs.  Campbell  took  prayers  and 
afterwards  welcomed  the  visitors  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  conveyed  the  good  wishes  of  Sir  Edward  Camp¬ 
bell,  M.P.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  expressing  his  hope  to  be 
able  to  attend  for  a  few  minutes  if  his  ministerial  duties  should 
allow. 

Music  naturally  played  a  large  part  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
visitors,  who  enthusiastically  applauded  a  masterly  organ  recital 
by  the  famous  organist,  Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  visiting  staff  of  the  College.  In  addition  to  this 
a  most  successful  concert  was  organized  by  Miss  M.  Harker, 
another  well-known  member  of  the  visiting  staff.  A  brilliant 
programme,  under  the  genial  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Crowley, 
was  provided  by  accomplished  artistes,  all  former  pupils  of  the 
College. 
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Another  evening  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment  was  provided 
by  former  pupils,  who,  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  M. 
Harker,  presented  two  most  successful  plays,  “  The  House  of 
Nightingales  ”  and  “  A  Cup  of  Tea.”  These  plays,  like  the 
concert,  were  most  enthusiastically  received. 

Talks  were  given  by  two  distinguished  visitors.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  at  the 
College,  and  for  24  years  principal  of  the  famous  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind  in  America,  addressed  the  gathering,  which 
was  most  interested  in  his  recollections  of  the  early  days.  During 
the  course  of  his  talk  Dr.  Allen  said  : 

“  I  was  with  him  (Sir  Francis  Campbell)  for  three  years,  and 
had  a  very  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  life  here,  and  I  went  away 
bearing  the  impression  that  Sir  Francis  Campbell  was  a  great 
man,  and  although  it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  I  left  here,  I  still 
feel  that  he  is  the  greatest  individual  with  whom  I,  personally, 
have  ever  come  in  contact. 

“  He  got  hold  of  me,  a  young  fellow  just  out  of  the  university, 
who  was  anxious  to  see  the  Old  Country  and  was  glad  to  get  the 
chance  of  coming  over  here  to  teach  for  a  year  or  two.  I  did 
not  want  to  teach  altogether,  I  wanted  to  do  something  else,  but 
the  boys,  chiefly  the  boys,  so  fascinated  me  with  the  idealism  of 
what  was  possible  that  I  made  it  my  life  work,  and  I  carried  back 
the  ideas  of  Norwood  and  spread  them  in  the  United  States.  I  can 
say  from  my  heart,  and  I  have  said  it  to  my  own  pupils  elsewhere, 
that  if  I  could  start  my  life  over  again  I  could  not  change  it  for 
a  better.  Its  beginnings  were  at  this  school,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  having  changed  the  aspect  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  all  over  the  English-speaking  world  more  than  any  other.” 

The  other  talk  was  from  Lieut. -Col.  Battye,  the  Organizing 
.Secretary  of  the  Association  for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  who 
interested  a  large  number  of  visitors  in  this  comparatively  recent 
development.  He  was  able  to  illustrate  his  talk  by  the  aid  of 
four  former  pupils  attending  the  reunion  with  their  guide  dogs. 

On  Friday,  the  guild  of  former  pupils  held  a  general  meeting, 
at  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Knight-Adkin,  senior 
master  of  the  College.  After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Principal  and  all  those  who  had  helped  to  make  the  reunion  a 
success. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Guild,  replied  in  well-chosen 
words,  in  which  she  reminded  her  hearers  of  all  for  which  the 
College  had  so  successfully  stood,  and  of  her  hopes  for  its  future. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  followed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  who  assured  the 
Guild  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  the  reunion  had  given  him. 
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The  final  assembly  took  place  for  morning  prayer  on  Saturday, 
J lily  30th.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  short  service,  marked  as 
before  by  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  congregation,  the  principal, 
I)r.  Langdon,  gave  the  following  address  : — 

“  My  friends,  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  this  reunion  must 
shortly  disperse.  I  told  some  of  you  yesterday  how  my  first 
reaction  to  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  held  was  not  very 
enthusiastic,  as  I  thought  you  would  sympathize  with  me  if  I 
were  to  declare  that,  in  view  of  my  own  recent  appointment,  it 
might  very  well  be  postponed  for  a  further  year.  I  told  you 
how  I  made  inquiries  which  convinced  me  that  this  would  cause 
widespread  disappointment,  and  so  I  asked  the  Governors  for 
permission  to  issue  the  invitation.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did. 
It  has  been  an  enjoyable  time  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  for  I  am 
a  man  who  likes  making  friends,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  made 
many  real  friends  during  the  past  few  days.” 

After  thanking  all  those  who  had  helped  to  make  the  reunion 
a  success,  Dr.  Langdon  continued  : — 

“  And  now  I  would  like  to  close  on  a  personal  note  and  give 
you  a  message  to  take  away  with  you.  Many  of  you  have  come 
back  to  find  that  changes  have  been  made  at  Norwood,  some  of 
them  by  me.  Well,  you  know  that  change  is  the  essence  of  life. 
The  lesson  of  history  teaches  us  that  those  institutions  which 
survive  are  those  that  have  adapted  themselves  to  changes  in  their 
environment.  Change  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  life,  but  what¬ 
ever  changes  may  be  necessary  in  policy,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  change  in  the  spirit  that  animates  that  policy. 
Now  I  venture  to  think  that  most  of  you  who  have  heard  my 
voice  and  shaken  my  hand  will  feel  satisfied  that  such  changes  as 
circumstances  may  impose  on  us  will  not  be  undertaken  by  me 
without  much  careful  thought  and,  of  still  more  importance,  that 
whatever  change  there  may  be  in  the  details  of  administration, 
there  shall  be  no  change  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  spirit 
of  Norwood — a  cheerful  independence  and  a  readiness  to  give 
something  to  the  world. 

“  I  am  a  Toe  H  man  myself,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
meet  Toe  H  men  at  this  reunion.  There  is  a  saying  in  Toe  H 
that  ‘  Service  is  the  rent  we  pay  for  our  room  on  earth.’  I  am  too 
young  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
but,  if  I  have  properly  understood  all  that  I  have  heard  of  him, 
he  would  have  said  that  these  words  get  somewhere  near  to 
expressing  the  true  spirit  of  the  College  that  he  founded.  I  am 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  that  self-reliant  spirit 
of  determination  to  play  a  man’s  part  in  the  great  world  outside. 
And  now,  my  friends,  I  won’t  say  ‘  Good-bye,’  but  ‘  Au  Revoir  ’ 
and  ‘  God-speed.’  ” 
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Mrs.  Campbell  then  said  a  few  final  words  of  farewell  to  her 
old  friends,  and  was  greeted  with  renewed  applause.  The  reunion 
then  dispersed  after  singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  and  the 
National  Anthem. 


Ministry  of  Health. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  has  appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Blindness,  including  its  prevention  and 
treatment.  The  committee  will  carry  on  the  work  hitherto  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  following-  have  been  appointed  members  of 
the  new  committee  : — 

P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.  (chairman);  H.  R.  Bicker- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.;  J.  D.  Magor  Cardell,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  ; 
Miss  Grace  Cracknel],  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.B.  D.P.H.  ; 
Percy  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.;  N.  Bishop  Harman,  Esq., 
F.R.C.S.;  E.  K.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ;  Miss  Ida 
Mann,  F.R.C.S.;  R.  Foster  Moore,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.;  G.  F. 
Mowatt,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Sir  John  Parsons,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.; 
and  A.  H.  H.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  has  been  appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Benjamin,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  be  Secretary, 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hallinan,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  be  Medical 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


A  VISION. 

A  missionary  from  India,  Church  of  England,  would  be  glad 
to  get  into  touch  with  a  lady  who  might  eventually  take  up  her 
work  as  honorary  superintendent  of  a  blind  school. 

A  vision  rises  before  me  of  a  school  in  India,  in  which  there 
are  many  little  brown  children  running  freely  and  happily  about, 
squabbling,  laughing,  shouting,  as  is  the  way  of  children  all 
the  world  over.  As  you  look  on  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  they 
are  all  sightless,  they  are  so  care-free  and  happy,  always  able  to 
amuse  themselves  out  of  school-hours,  and  I  think  what  a  change 
from  their  home  life,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  enough  to  eat, 
where  possibly  most  of  the  day  is  spent  sitting  in  a  corner — no 
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other  children  want  to  play  with  them.  Mother  always  carries 
the  child  on  her  back  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  taking 
it  along.  It  is  not  regularly  bathed  or  cared  for,  and  as  it  grows 
older  becomes  a  definite  burden  on  the  family.  The  child  is 
certainly  never  taught  anything,  and  for  such  the  future  is 
indeed  dark. 

Then  I  look  into  other  rooms  and  I  see  bigger  boys  being 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  Braille  and  also  receiving  ordinary 
class  lessons,  beginning  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to 
realize  that  life  may  hold  something  for  them  beyond  mere 
begging. 

I  enter  yet  another  room  and  see  grown  lads  and  men 
making  baskets,  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  beautifully,  able  to 
support  themselves  by  their  trade. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  grand  piece  of  work  in  the  future,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  near  future,  for  some  well-trained  and  missionary- 
hearted  woman  who  can  give  her  services  voluntarily  when  the 
present  lady  superintendent  has  to  retire.  Looking  round  upon 
the  crowds  one  feels  that  it  would  be  faithless  to  doubt  that  such 
a  call  will  be  answered. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  work  should  write  to  :  Miss  G.  Bate¬ 
man,  43  Brighton  Road,  Rothgar,  County  Dublin,  Ireland. 


BARCLAY  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AND 

PART  I  ALLY -BLIND  GIRLS. 

The  Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  Partially-Blind 
Girls,  which  was  established  in  Brighton  in  1893,  has,  during 
the  past  few  months,  undergone  a  process  of  reorganization.  The 
educational  methods  have  been  modernized,  and  everything  is 
done  to  make  the  school  as  progressive  and  up-to-date  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mrs.  Doulton,  who  was  appointed  in  April  last  year  as 
successor  to  Miss  Snowball,  has  had  years  of  experience  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  and  brings  with  her  the  results  of  that  past  experi¬ 
ence,  which  has  already  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  general 
atmosphere. 

The  school  accommodates  80  girls,  who  on  attaining 
the  age  of  16  are  passed  on  to  the  technical  department,  and 
take  hand  and  machine  knitting,  leatherwork,  basketry,  house¬ 
craft,  daily  supervized  braille  reading,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
English  subjects  :  music,  singing,  physical  training,  swimming, 
dancing  and  typewriting  taught  in  the  elementary  section.  The 
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“  house  ”  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  school,  and  com¬ 
petition  is  very  keen. 

At  the  prize  giving-,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  there 
was  a  display  of  eurhythmies,  pipe  playing,  country  dancing, 
sword  and  morris  dancing,  etc.,  by  the  children,  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  being  of  a  high  standard  and  reflecting  great  credit  on 
the  teachers. 

The  girls  trained  in  the  technical  department  either  enter  the 
workshop  attached  to  the  school,  qualify  as  home  workers  under 
the  N.I.B.  scheme,  or  enter  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind 
Women,  19/21  Crawford  Street,  London. 

At  the  workshop  24  girls  are  employed.  They  live  in  lodgings 
and  come  daily  to  their  work.  Since  the  closing  of  the  sales  shop 
in  East  Street,  Brighton,  on  account  of  expense,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  concentrate  on  making  school  uniform — sweaters, 
stockings,  socks,  etc. — in  addition  to  woven  and  flat  knitting 
machine  goods  for  private  orders. 


STOCKPORT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  held  on  27th  June,  and  the  president,  Sir 
Alan  Sykes,  Bart.,  D.L.,  spoke  of  the  valuable  personal  work 
done  by  the  committee  and  the  home  teacher. 

Referring  to  the  report,  Sir  Alan  said  the  number  of  registered 
blind  people  was  much  the  same  as  last  year — 229  against  224. 
During  the  year  the  home  teacher  had  paid  993  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  blind.  The  social  functions  had  been  organized 
monthly  and  had  been  well  attended. 

Besides  the  grants  paid  by  the  Town  Council,  292  parcels  had 
been  distributed  by  the  committee  at  Christmas  and  other  times. 
The  annual  party  took  place  in  January,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  once  more  the  guests  of  Councillor  J.  H.  Stansfield  at  his 
cinemas.  The  summer  picnic  had  ag-ain  been  held. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  committee  was  to  supply  work 
for  the  blind  people.  Spectacles  were  provided  free  to  necessitous 
patients  and  also  to  school  children. 

Sir  Alan,  in  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  forbears.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  and  he  were  the  same  age — that  was  the  seventieth  annual 
report  and  his  last  birthday  was  his  seventieth. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

The  following-  pupils  were  successful  in  the  recent  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Associated  Board  : — 

Grade  II — Kathleen  Brabbins  (Distinction). 

Gwendoline  Brown  (Distinction). 

Grade  III — Lilian  Simms  (Honourable  Mention). 

Mary  Skinner  (Distinction). 

John'  Turland  gained  first  prize  in  both  the  “  under  20  ”  and 
“  open  ”  piano  classes  at  the  Musical  Festival  held  at  Learning- 
ton  in  June.  In  the  latter  class  he  was  awarded  the  “  Orpheus  ” 
Challenge  Cup,  which  he  holds  for  one  year. 


Home  Teacher. — A  lady,  aged  thirty-eight,  desires  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Home  Teacher.  Can  give  instruction  in  chair-caning, 
rush-seating,  hand-knitting,  rug-making  on  canvas,  can  use  the 
manual  alphabet  and  has  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Braille 
and  Moon.  Address  :  Miss  Connor,  care  of  Lady  Webb,  The 
Priory,  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire. 

Wanted. — A  capable  qualified  Home  Teacher.  An  appoint¬ 
ment  is  offered  on  probation  at  the  rate  of  ^175  per  annum,  plus 
usual  subsistence  and  travelling  allowances.  On  the  completion 
of  six  months’  satisfactory  service  the  post  would  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  one.  District  :  northern  half  of  Buckinghamshire.  Teacher 
must  provide  and  drive  a  car — County  Council  pays  mileage  at  a 
fixed  rate.  Apply  :  Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden,  County  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  County  Offices,  Aylesbury. 


NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  J.  Lumsden, 
M.A.,  H.M.I.,  has  kindly  agreed  to  lecture  to  the  members  of 
The  College  at  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  on  5th 
January,  1939. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Hon.  Registrar  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  third  edition  of  the  Horne  Teachers'  Handbook  from  any 
member  who  has  finished  with  it  and  would  care  to  sell  at 
second-hand  rates. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers ,  Murnington  Street,  Manchester  ig. 
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Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 

Incorp. 

CO-ORDINATION  BETWEEN  TRAINING  AND 

TRADING  CENTRES. 


i — Introduction. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  present 
their  report  and  recommendations  on  how  to  foster  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  encourage  closer  co-ordination  between  schools  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  training  of  blind  pupils,  and  workshops  and 
home  workers’  schemes  responsible  for  giving  employment  to  suc¬ 
cessful  trainees. 

The  reason  for  the  committee’s  investigations  was  made  plain 
in  the  preface  to  the  handbook  on  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Subjects  for  the  Blind.  As  is  well  known,  this  was  subscribed 
by  Sir  Arthur  S.  MacNalty,  M.D.,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the  paragraph 
with  which  the  committee  were  chiefly  concerned  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  criticism  is  often  made  that  a  person  trained  at  one 
workshop  is  unfitted  for  employment  at  another,  because  he 
has  not  learned  the  particular  technique  employed  there,  or 
the  use  of  the  particular  apparatus  with  which  that  workshop 
is  equipped,  or  the  way  to  make  the  particular  class  of  goods 
in  which  that  workshop  specializes.  I  am  confident  that  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  personal  contact  between  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  workshop  and  the  training  institu¬ 
tion  ;  by  periodic  interviews  between  the  workshop  manager 
and  his  prospective  employees,  during  which  the  type  of  work 
done  could  be  exactly  ascertained ;  and  by  consultations  with 
the  instructors  over  any  special  detail  of  technique  with  which 
the  workshop  manager  wishes  his  future  employees  to  be 
familiar.” 

The  committee  are  mindful  that  the  fullest  co-operation  alreadv 
exists  in  some  areas  between  the  parties  concerned.  What  they 
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are  particularly  concerned  with  are  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
those  areas  where  the  training  school  and  the  workshop  are  under 
separate  control,  and  what  is  equally  important,  where  a  home 
workers’  scheme  draws  its  potential  workers  from  a  training 
school  which  is  under  entirely  different  management.  A  thorough 
examination,  therefore,  has  been  made  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  points  raised  by  Sir  Arthur  S.  MacNalty. 

2 —  Syllabuses  and  Specialization. 

The  importance  of  all  technical  schools  using  the  syllabuses 
in  the  handbook  is  reaffirmed.  If  this  course  is  generally  adopted 
by  all  concerned  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  meeting  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  methods  employed  in  training  our  blind 
pupils.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  technical  instruc¬ 
tors  should  not  follow  these  syllabuses  blindly,  but  must  adapt 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  or  workshop  in  which  the  pupil 
will  ultimately  be  employed.  It  is  not  intended  to  enlarge  on  this 
matter,  as  the  different  districts  have  their  own  local  demands, 
and  these  should  be  made  known  to  the  craft  instructor.  What 
must  be  emphasized,  however,  is  the  need  for  this  very  important 
matter  to  be  given  its  rightful  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  followed ;  furthermore,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  the  head  of  the  training  school  and  the  workshop 
manager,  it  is  strongly  advised  that  the  latter  prepare  a  list  of  the 
manufactures  peculiar  to  his  own  trade.  This  should  be  supplied 
to  the  head  of  the  training  school,  who  must  see  that  his  pupils 
who  are  destined  for  employment  in  the  particular  workshop  are 
given  a  thorough  instruction  in  how  these  goods  should  be  made. 

3 —  Pupils  who  move  into  another  Area. 

It  is  appreciated  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  after  the 
completion  of  their  training,  move  into  an  entirely  different  dis¬ 
trict  from  that  in  which  it  was  intended  they  should  be  employed, 
and  where  the  trade  demands  something  different  from  the  special 
lines  they  have  been  taught  to  make.  As,  however,  the  number 
of  these  cases  is  negligible  it  is  not  considered  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

4 —  Interview  of  Candidates  for  Training. 

The  practice  governing  the  method  of  interviewing  candidates 
for  training  varies  considerably  throughout  the  country.  In  one 
district  it  was  found  that  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  work¬ 
shop  managers,  heads  of  training  schools,  and  other  interested 
persons,  deals  with  applicants  for  training,  while  in  another  the 
matter  is  one  which  is  left  entirely  to  the  head  of  the  training 
school.  In  another  district  the  decision  regarding  the  applicant’s 
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future  training-  is  one  over  which  the  local  education  officer  sits 
in  judgment.  Without  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any 
of  these  different  methods  one  important  fact  emerges,  and  that 
is  the  need  for  consultation  between  the  heads  of  the  training 
school  and  the  workshop  or  home  workers’  scheme  where  em¬ 
ployment  will  ultimately  be  found.  Both  should  be  present  when 
the  candidate  is  interviewed,  and  after  carefully  considering, 
among  other  things,  the  aptitude  of  the  candidate,  his  previous 
experience,  physical  fitness  and  his  likes  and  dislikes,  a  decision 
should  be  made  on  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed.  Their 
responsibility  to  one  another  does  not  end  here.  Both  must  watch 
the  pupil’s  progress  with  interest,  and  to  give  the  workshop 
manager  this  opportunity  he  should  be  supplied  either  by  the  head 
of  the  training  school  or  the  local  education  authority,  or  other 
body,  with  half-yearly  progress  reports.  He  should  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  pupil  at  work  from  time  to  time  and 
should  carefully  examine  his  products.  If  this  course  is  adopted 
the  manager  of  the  workshop  or  home  workers’  scheme  will  be 
able,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  training  school,  to 
decide  whether  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made,  and  whether 
it  should  be  recommended  that  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to 
finish  the  course  he  is  following,  or  alternatively,  whether  he 
should  be  transferred  to  another  occupation. 

5 —  Training  of  Home  Workers. 

As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  understood  that  a  greater  degree 
of  ability  and  independence  is  required  for  a  successful  home 
worker  than  for  a  workshop  employee.  Having  regard  to  these 
peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions  governing  the  employment 
of  home  workers,  it  is  felt  that  in  some  cases  insufficient  attention 
is  paid  to  these  facts,  and  the  training  of  the  pupil  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  thorough  to  fit  him  for  his  very  difficult  task.  Greater  stress 
should  be  laid  on  his  training  in  self-reliance  and  independence, 
and  the  curriculum  must  include,  apart  from  the  general  subjects 
covering  the  qualities  and  kinds  of  materials  used  and  how  to 
sort  the  material  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  such  matters 
as  simple  costing,  business  correspondence,  simple  accounting 
and  salesmanship.  A  knowledge  of  such  matters  is  essential  to 
the  home  worker  who  is  setting  up  in  business  on  his  own  account. 

6 —  Report  of  Pupil’s  Progress. 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  some  common  form  of  progress 
report  should  be  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and 
with  a  view  to  assisting  in  this  direction  consideration  was  given  to 
various  forms  of  report  now  in  use,  together  with  the  form  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  recently  published 
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by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  latter  form  appeared  to 
be  most  suitable  with  one  or  two  slight  amendments.  These  were 
made,  and  the  form  appended  to  this  report  is  the  one  now 
recommended  for  general  adoption. 

Concerning  the  method  of  defining  the  quality,  speed  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  pupil,  some  members  of  the  committee  prefer 
to  use  a  percentage  figure,  others  prefer  the  use  of  a  fraction, 
while  others  consider  it  to  be  more  appropriate  if  a  written  state¬ 
ment  is  given  to  define  these  three  factors.  To  meet  the  wishes 
of  all  concerned  it  is  felt  that  the  method  of  answering  these  three 
questions  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
technical  school. 

7 —  Small  Workshops  as  Training  Centres. 

The  committee  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education 
have  approved  as  training  centres  a  number  of  small  workshops, 
where  adults  and,  in  some  cases,  adolescents  are  also  trained. 
They  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise  in  arranging 
for  the  training  of  adults  and  the  desirability  of  the  training  being 
given  as  near  their  own  homes  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  trainee  away  from  his  home.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  far  better  from  a 
training  point  of  view  to  admit  the  pupil  to  an  approved  technical 
school,  where  greater  facilities  are  provided  for  giving  the  fullest 
course  of  instruction. 

8 —  Low  Grade  Pupils. 

The  committee  directed  their  attention  to  those  pupils  who, 
after  the  normal  course  of  training,  fail  to  reach  the  required 
standard  of  efficiency  for  admission  to  a  workshop,  and  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  pupil.  It  is  felt  that  as  they  are  not  really  inefficient 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  some  form  of  occupation  should  be 
provided  for  them ;  otherwise  they  would  be  relegated  to  the  class 
of  unemployables,  although  they  are  in  fact  capable  of  doing  some 
useful  work.  In  this  connection  the  practice  in  operation  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  was  considered,  and  it  was  revealed 
that  some  workshops  definitely  laid  down  an  earning  qualification 
before  admission  to  a  workshop,  while  others  were  not  so  exact¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  so  long  as  the  pupil  was  capable  of  producing 
good  quality  work. 

The  point  at  issue  was  what  was  best  for  those  who,  although 
they  could  produce  good  quality  work,  failed  to  earn  sufficient  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  a  workshop.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
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London  Workshops  had  seriously  considered  the  practicability  of 
setting  up  a  grade  “  B  ”  workshop  for  the  type  of  pupil  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  but  after  full  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  it  was  decided  that  such  a  course  could  not  be  recommended, 
it  being  felt,  among  other  things,  that  if  grade  “  B  ”  workshops 
were  established,  all  workshops  would  eventually  deteriorate  to 
the  standard  of  the  lower  grade  workshop. 

The  committee  therefore  cannot  recommend  the  setting  up  of 
such  workshops  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  providing  for  the  pupil  who  is  unable  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  a  blind  workshop  lies  in  an  entirely  different 
direction. 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  research  has  been  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  new  industries,  a  great  deal  yet  has  to 
be  done  before  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  all  the  possible 
avenues  of  employment  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  It  is 
contended  that  many  of  those  pupils  who  are  unable  to  qualify 
in  the  traditional  trades  which  have  become  established  in  work¬ 
shops  up  and  down  the  country  could  find  useful  employment  in 
other  spheres  of  work,  particularly  in  rural  areas  where  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  on  the  land. 

The  committee  feel  that  we  should  not  be  content  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  but  that  we  should  always  be  on  the  look-out 
for  new  openings.  The  difficulty  about  embarking  on  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  is  the  lack  of  funds  available  with  which  to  cover  a  thorough 
investigation. 

9 — Conclusion. 

Tt  is  strongly  urged  that  all  home  workers’  schemes  should 
employ  fully-qualified  craft  supervisors.  In  some  districts  the 
duty  of  supervising  home  workers  is  imposed  on  home  teachers, 
whose  technical  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  give 
adequate  assistance  to  the  workers  they  are  called  upon  to  super- 
vize.  Such  an  arrangement  is  deprecated  in  the  interests  of 
home  workers  who  need,  and  who  should  receive,  expert  advice 
and  help. 

Furthermore,  it  is  reaffirmed  that  where  possible  all  home 
workers’  schemes  should  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  an 
approved  workshop. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  on  completion  of  training  all 
pupils  who  have  qualified  for  admission  to  a  workshop  should 
spend  the  first  year  of  their  employment  as  one  of  improvership, 
and  that  approval  for  their  employment  in  a  workshop  should  be  a 
tentative  one  to  cover  this  period  in  the  first  instance. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  their  report  to  the  body 
of  persons  concerned  with  the  training  and  employment  of  the 
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blind  in  the  hope  that  the  recommendations  now  made  may  meet 
with  general  approval  and  find  a  ready  response. 

FORM  OF  HALF-YEARLY  PROGRESS  REPORT. 

Progress  Report  of  Blind  Person  under  Training, 

For  Period  ending  . 

Pupil’s  Name  . . . 

Training  Institution  . 

Responsible  Local  Authority  . 

1 —  Pupil’s  Address  . 

2 —  Date  of  Birth  . . . 

3 —  Date  of  commencement  of  Training  . 

4 —  (a)  Course  of  Training  (if  for  any  reason  course  is  limited  to  a  particular 

section  of  a  trade,  please  give  details  of  that  section)  . 

( b )  Previous  Course  of  Training,  if  any,  and  the  reason  it  was  abandoned 

(c)  Will  Trainee  enter  (a)  Workshop  . . . . . 

or  (b)  Home  Workers’  Scheme  . 

5 —  Degree  of  Vision  . 

6 —  Other  Physical  Defects  . . . 

7 —  General  Health  . 

S — Progress  in  Training  : — 

(a)  Description  of  Work  undertaken  during  the  term  . 

(b)  Quality  of  Work  produced  . 

(c)  Speed  of  Work  . . . 

(d)  Independence  of  Supervision  . . . 

9 — Conduct  . . . 

10 —  Attendance  (with  reasons  for  prolonged  absence,  if  any)  . 

11 —  Is  it  likely  that  the  pupil  will,  after  the  normal  course  of  years,  become 

proficient?  . . . 

12; — If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  “  No,”  do  you  recommend  : — 

(a)  Withdrawal  from  Training?  . . 

or  ( b )  Transfer  to  another  course  of  Training?  If  so,  state  course 

recommended  . . . . . 

or  (c)  If  the  Pupil  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  course,  an  extension  of  the 

course  (and  if  so,  for  how  long?)  . 

13 — General  Observation  (where  the  training  has  deviated  from  the  approved 
syllabus,  reasons  should  be  given)  . . . 


Date 


Signature 


Head  of  Training  Department. 
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[The  following-  essay  g-ained  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Prize  for 

1938-] 

THE  BLIND  CHILD  DURING  SCHOOL  HOLIDAYS. 

By  S.  G.  Prince,  A.C.P.,  M.R.S.T. 

Normal,  sighted  children  welcome  the  holidays  with  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm.  They  envisage  the  coming  days  of  freedom,  the 
outings,  games  and  entertainments,  shared  with  friends  who  have 
similar  interests  and  a  similar  capacity  to  find  enjoyment  in  them. 
The  school  holidays  afford  numerous  opportunities  for  gaining 
new  experiences,  making  fresh  contacts,  and  for  widening  the 
mental  horizon  in  interesting  ways.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  :  “  I  have  a  great  confidence  in  the  revelations  which  holidays 
bring  forth.” 

The  blind  child  is  severely  restricted  in  this  respect.  While 
he  is  at  school  he  is  helped  bv  people  who  are  able,  through  train¬ 
ing  and  experience,  tO'  offer  him  expert  assistance,  untainted  by 
sentimentality  or  patronage.  He  is  occupied  with  lessons  during 
school  hours,  and  he  is  provided  in  his  leisure  time  with  games 
and  equipment  specially  adapted  for  his  benefit.  Provision  is 
made  for  sufficient  physical  activity  in  the  open  air. 

When  the  blind  child  emerges  from  the  portals  of  the  school 
he  leaves  behind  him  much  that  is  essential  for  his  welfare,  much 
that  cannot  be  provided  in  his  home,  however  blessed  with  wealth 
or  good  intentions.  Indeed,  good  intentions  are  often  misdirected 
in  dealing  with  the  blind  child.  There  is  a  common  fallacy  among 
friends  of  such  a  child  that  they  are  being  kind  by  constantly 
plying  him  with  toffees  and  other  delicacies  to  the  point  of  satia¬ 
tion  !  Cases  have  actually  occurred  where  blind  children  have 
had  to  be  given  special  treatment  on  returning  to  school  in  order 
to  reduce  the  surplus  weight  acquired  during  the  holidays. 

Some  of  my  pupils  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  holidays 
are  too  long.  Of  course,  they  like  to  go  home;  but  soon  the  days 
become  dreary  and  monotonous  for  various  reasons.  There  may 
not  be  a  piano  available  for  the  child  who  wishes  to  practise 
regularly.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  suitable 
guide  to  take  him  for  a  walk  or  to  the  swimming  bath  or  a  concert. 
He  is  frequently  left  for  long  periods  with  no  means  of  physical 
recreation  or  intellectual  activity. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  blind  pupils  are  noticeably  more 
lethargic  and  dilatory  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  term? 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  by  what  means  it  would  be  possible 
to  prevent  adverse  conditions  affecting  the  life  of  the  blind  child  in 
the  holiday  period  from  conflicting  with,  or  nullifying,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  at  school. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  child’s  intellectual,  physical, 
social  and  religious  interests  respectively,  although,  of  course, 
these  cannot  be  entirely  marked  off  from  one  another. 

Many  of  the  children  are  fond  of  reading,  and  if  they  wish 
they  can  obtain  supplies  of  suitable  books  from  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  But  I  have  known  cases  where  the  parents 
or  guardians  have  been  unable  to  spare  even  the  few  coppers 
necessary  to  pay  the  return  postage.  The  same  difficulty  arises 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  spends  his  holidays  in  a  children’s 
home  or  who  is  boarded  out. 

In  some  families  there  are,  unfortunately,  more  than  one  blind 
child,  and  I  know  of  four  blind  children  belonging  to  one  family, 
all  of  whom  are  voracious  readers.  The  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired  for  postage  then  becomes  an  important  consideration. 
There  are  free  libraries  for  the  use  of  sighted  children.  Blind 
children,  or  their  parents,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
cost  of  postage  when  returning  the  volumes  borrowed.  Arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  to  have  a  supply  of  specially  addressed  and 
stamped  labels  printed,  and  one  should  be  enclosed  with  each 
volume  sent  out  to  school  children  during  holiday  time.  The  cost 
of  this  scheme  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it. 

Many  children  would  like  to  be  provided,  at  intervals,  with 
suitable  handicraft  materials,  such  as  plasticene,  raffia,  cane  or 
rug  wrool. 

In  many  districts  it  is  now  customary  to  appoint  specially 
qualified  persons  to  organize  and  supervise  play  centres  for  sighted 
children.  Surely  it  would  be  practicable  to  engage  a  holiday 
supervisor  for  blind  children  in  each  area,  who  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  conveying  a  variety  of  occupational  equipment 
for  the  use  of  those  who  required  it.  Such  a  supervisor  could 
cover  a  fairly  large  district  by  means  of  a  car. 

I  feel  certain  that  many  school  teachers  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  their  pupils  in  their  homes  and  getting 
into  closer  touch  with  parents  and  home  environment.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist  that  such  supervisors  would  have  to  be  selected 
from  those  who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with  blind  children. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  would  be  to  endeavour  to 
find  someone  who  would  be  willing  to  place  a  piano  at  the  disposal 
of  any  music  pupil  whose  parents  did  not  possess  one.  Loss  of 
practice  during  the  holidays  could  be  obviated  by  this  means. 

The  recent  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  B.B.C.,  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  lessons  are  broadcast  during  the  holidays,  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  many  of  our  school  pupils,  and  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  listen  to  these  talks  while  they  are  at  home.  I 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  institute  some  form  of 
essay  competition  for  children,  based  upon  these  broadcast  hob- 
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day  lessons.  This  would  stimulate  interest  and  it  would  specially 
appeal  to  those  with  some  literary  ability. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  some  scheme  could  be  devised 
which  enabled  a  capable  senior  pupil  to  have  the  loan  of  a  type¬ 
writer  during  the  holiday  period.  This  would  be  useful  to  anyone 
who  was  preparing  for  an  examination  and  who  wished  to  do 
some  work  to  be  corrected.  I  have  known  pupils  who 
could  have  had  such  work  corrected  by  quite  capable  sighted 
friends  if  only  it  had  not  been  written  in  Braille.  Letter  writing 
could  also  be  done  without  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a  sighted 
person. 

In  most  districts  the  boy  scouts  and  girl  guides  are  very 
willing  to  take  an  interest  in  those  blind  children  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  excellent  organizations,  and  often  they  will  arrange 
to  take  such  children  to  their  place  of  meeting  and  see  them 
home  again.  Our  pupils  are  thus  able  to  share  in  the  valuable 
training  and  recreational  activities  provided.  Some  blind  children 
have  been  invited  to  accompany  their  local  troop  of  scouts  or 
guides  to  their  annual  camp.  The  scoutmaster  or  guide  leader  of 
the  school  troop  might  notify  the  local  scoutmaster  of  the  arrival  of 
a  blind  scout  or  guide  at  the  commencement  of  the  holidays.  By 
this  means  the  blind  child  would  obtain  an  introduction  into  the 
social  life  of  his  own  locality. 

It  should  be  possible  to  arrange,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
a  seaside  camp,  where  children  from  various  schools  for  the 
blind  could  meet  and  enjoy  a  holiday  together.  Such  a  camp, 
besides  having  the  usual  beneficial  effects  associated  with  the 
open-air  life,  would  give  an  opportunity  of  organizing  an  inter¬ 
school  sports  meeting,  which  would  meet  with  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  many  of  our  pupils. 

Should  such  a  proposal  not  be  generally  acceptable,  it  would 
be  possible  for  individual  schools  to  organize  a  camp  for  a  week 
during  the  summer  holidays. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  blind  child¬ 
ren  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  holiday  under  canvas  and  of 
noting  the  beneficial  effects  on  their  health  and  happiness  cannot 
fail  to  become  keen  supporters  of  such  a  project. 

In  connection  with  such  camps,  it  would  be  found  possible  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  experts  who  could  assist  the  children 
in  recognizing  the  songs  of  the  various  birds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  who  would  be  willing  to  conduct  a  party  round  some  of  the 
places  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 

Our  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  are  receiving  instruction 
in  cookery,  realize  more  fully  while  in  camp  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  they  are  usually  keen  to  show  their  ability  to 
prepare  a  really  appetising  meal. 
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Walking*  tours  are  also  much  appreciated  by  the  older  pupils, 
and  such  tours  have  an  undoubted  value,  both  physical  and  edu¬ 
cational.  The  numerous  youth  hostels  scattered  throughout  the 
country  enable  a  tour  to  be  organized  at  a  remarkably  low  cost. 
If  carefully  planned,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  strain  and  fatigue 
and  other  discomforts  frequently  suffered  by  the  inexperienced, 
and  if  an  interesting  route  is  covered,  the  success  of  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  reflected  in  the  improved  physical  condition  of  those 
taking  part,  and  in  the  widening  of  their  outlook  through  many 
new  contacts  and  experiences. 

In  the  course  of  a  journey  permission  can  be  obtained  to  visit 
farms,  factories,  ancient  buildings  and  other  interesting  places, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  person  in  charge. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  blind  children  are  often  the  victims  of 
over-indulgent  parents  or  friends,  in  many  cases  through  ignor¬ 
ance  or  thoughtlessness,  I  have  found  that  a  printed  pamphlet 
containing  helpful  suggestions  and  advice  has  sometimes  brought 
about  an  improvement  in  treatment.  For  instance,  parents  should 
occasionally  be  reminded  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  children  with 
defective  vision  to  read  small  print  books. 

An  excellent  little  pamphlet  was  prepared  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Sunderland 
Public  Libraries,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  entitled,  A  Dozen 
Don’ts  in  Dealing  with  the  Blind.  Despite  the  negative  indication 
of  the  title  many  valuable  suggestions  are  included.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Deas  has  no  objection  to  copies  of  this  pamphlet  being  pro¬ 
duced,  provided  that  due  acknowledgment  is  made  to  him  as  the 
author. 

Some  of  our  pupils  are  willing  to  undertake  holiday  studies 
in  connection  with  local  history  and  geography,  the  industries 
and  occupations  of  their  locality,  or  other  suitable  topics.  Shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  term  a  series  of  questions  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  teacher,  the  answers  to  which  would  comprise  an 
outline  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  some  aspect  of  the 
home  district.  This  would  encourage  the  children  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  their  local  affairs  and  would  help  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  good  citizenship. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  there  is  the 
question  of  making  arrangements  for  those  who  desire  to  attend 
Sunday  schools,  bible  classes  and  church  or  chapel.  Here  the 
services  of  the  holiday  supervisor  might  be  used  with  advantage. 
He  might  confer  with  the  parents  concerning  the  place  of  worship 
they  would  prefer  the  child  to  attend.  It  is  not  always  possible 
for  a  member  of  the  family  to  accompany  a  blind  child,  but  the 
supervisor  would  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  minister  or  Sunday 
school  superintendent  to  find  a  responsible  person  who  would  be 
willing  to  act  as  a  guide  on  these  occasions. 
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Thus  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  holidays,  at  present 
too  often  spent  in  seclusion  and  even  boredom,  may  be  made 
pleasant  and  enjoyable,  providing-  a  wide  range  of  activities  to 
brighten  the  tedious  hours.  So  may  the  blind  child  have  his 
proper  share  in  the  “  revelations  ”  of  the  holiday  periods,  which 
to  a  great  extent  he  has  been  denied  in  the  past. 

And,  in  conclusion,  all  who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  child  would  do  well  to  remember  the  dictum 
of  Willmott  that  “  every  fresh  acquirement  is  another  remedy 
against  affliction  and  time.”  Holidays  for  the  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  interludes 
of  mental  and  physical  stagnation,  but  rather  they  should  be 
regarded  as  great  opportunities  for  stimulation  and  inspiration. 

[Postage  of  Braille  Books. — We  understand  that  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  encloses  a 
stamped  label  with  each  volume  despatched,  and  that  this 
arrangement  applies  to  the  whole  of  Lancashire.  Some  public 
libraries  on  request  also  supply  braille  books  without  any 
charge. — Editor.  ] 

BRITISH  JOINT  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
INTERCHANGE  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS  WITH  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Members  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  an  interchange  appoint¬ 
ment  has  been  arranged  in  two  schools  for  the  blind  by  the  above 
committee.  Miss  Marjorie  du  Mez,  a  teacher  in  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  has  changed  places  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  with  Miss  Stella  M.  Mawer,  a  teacher  in  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  We  hope  that  this 
exchange  of  teachers  and  ideas  will  be  beneficial  to  both  schools. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

On  Saturday,  25th  June,  the  Midland  Branch  of  the  College 
made  a  new  departure.  Instead  of  the  usual  summer  meeting, 
an  outing  to  Warwick  and  Leamington  had  been  arranged,  and 
the  day  was  dedicated  to  sight-seeing — no  business  being  allowed 

to  intrude. 

The  party  met  at  11  a.m.  outside  Warwick  Castle  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explore  the  castle  and  grounds.  A  competent  guide  who 
accompanied  them  on  their  tour  of  the  building  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  entertainment  of  the  hour  spent  there.  Having 
seen  the  original  porridge  pot  at  the  castle,  the  members  repaired 
to  the  cafe  which  bears  its  name  for  lunch. 
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The  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Sunshine  Home,  Leamington. 
We  were  much  indebted  to  Miss  Wilson  and  her  staff  for  arrang¬ 
ing  school  demonstrations  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  to  matron 
for  an  insight  into  the  domestic  arrangements  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  happy  family.  We  also  have  to  thank  Miss  Wilson 
for  allowing  us  to  hear  the  broadcast  commentary  on  the  second 
test  match. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  tea  at  a  cafe  in  Leamington. 
Here  Miss  Gaster  was  warmly  thanked  for  the  trouble  she  had 
taken  in  making  the  arrangements  for  such  an  enjoyable  day. 


A  SHORT  DISSERTATION  ON  BLIND  WELFARE 

WORK. 

By  Miss  L.  O.  Burges  (Chester). 

The  honour  of  my  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  College  is  the  more  appreciated  coinciding  as  it  does 
with  the  completion  of  25  years’  work.  I  thought  some  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  those  early  days  might  be  interesting,  so  suggested 
“  Dissertation  on  Blind  Welfare  Work.” 

The  manner  of  my  appointment  even  differed  greatly  from  the 
present  day.  My  predecessor  called  to  see  me  one  day,  said  she 
wanted  to  leave  the  city  to  take  up  other  work ;  my  name  had  been 
suggested  as  her  successor — by  whom  I  never  knew — and  she 
refused  to  budge  until  I’d  said  I  would  try.  “  You  need  only 
work  sixteen  hours  a  week;  just  go  round  and  visit  folks.”  There 
were  364  scattered  over  Chester,  Cheshire,  Flintshire  and  East 
Denbigh.  To  assist  in  this  work  I  had  a  blind  man  and  a  blind 
woman  in  Chester,  a  blind  woman  in  Wrexham,  and  a  blind  man 
who  divided  his  time  between  Flintshire  and  Cheshire,  while  the 
income  of  the  society  was  about  ^450,  raised  by  collections, 
subscriptions  and  sales  of  work. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  cry  to-day  :  “  Take  the  blind  away 
from  Poor  Law,”  and  the  special  provision  to  that  effect  in  the 
new  Act,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  in  1913  the  Guardians  were 
our  best  friends.  If  I  wanted  anything,  from  a  weekly  allowance 
to  training  and/or  equipment  for  a  blind  individual  I  visited  the 
clerk  to  the  appropriate  board,  and  would  like  to  bear  testimony 
here  to  the  courtesy  and  generosity  with  which  these  visits  and 
reports  were  received. 

In  1914,  the  late  Mr.  Wardle,  M.P.  for  Stockport,  asked 
questions  in  the  House  about  conditions  of  blind  welfare,  which 
resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Local  Government  Board — m>  Ministry  of  Health  then. 

August  4th,  1914,  interrupted  the  action  of  this  enquiry,  and 
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for  four  years  we  struggled  to  maintain  “  business  as  usual.”  But 
something  must  have  been  going  on,  for  in  1917  there  was  a 
meeting  in  London,  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as  chairman, 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  improving  matters.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  the  principal  conclusion  reached  was  that  a  com¬ 
plete  register  of  blind  persons  was  necessary. 

During  the  years  1914-1918  travelling  was  a  difficult  matter. 
Buses  were  practically  non-existent,  trains  few  and  far  between, 
and  meals  almost  impossible  to  obtain — no  road-houses  or  wayside 
cafes  then.  So  packing  a  bag  with  some  sandwiches,  raised  type 
alphabets,  knitting  needles  and  similar  necessities,  I  mounted  a 
cycle — and  walked  where  I  could  not  ride — over  the  Halkyn  moun¬ 
tains,  up  the  side  of  Mow  Cop,  etc.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to 
take  train  to  a  convenient  centre,  Tarporley,  Crewe,  Hale,  Wrex¬ 
ham  or  Mold,  then  do  a  “  circular  tour  ”  by  bicycle  and  home 
again  by  train  in  the  evening.  In  1918  I  became  the  proud 
possessor  of  what  was  then  a  new  discovery — a  thermos  flask,  by 
means  of  which  the  meals  served  in  Hotel  Under-the-Hedge,  or 
Restaurant  Top-o’-the-Fence,  were  greatly  improved.  It  cost 
me,  I  think,  10/6  wholesale  price,  and  is  still  in  use. 

Owing  to  these  travelling  difficulties  it  was  not  easy  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  blind  folk  in  country  corners.  I  called  one  day 
on  a  girl  who  told  me  she  wanted  someone  to  pick  up  the  sleeve 
stitches  of  a  vest  she  was  knitting.  While  thus  engaged  I  asked 
how  long  she  had  been  waiting  for  the  job  to  be  done  :  “  Oh, 
about  six  weeks.”  So  by  degrees  we  added  other  blind  home 
teachers  to  the  staff,  one  in  Crewe,  another  in  Runcorn  and  a 
third  in  Wrexham,  of  whom  two  are  still  with  us  and  one  has  died. 

In  1919  the  new  Ministry  of  Health  implemented  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  by  registering  approved  “  agencies  for  the 
blind,”  issuing  regulations  for  their  improved  working  and 
making  grants  for  certain  services,  notably,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  home  teachers  and  home  workers.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  secretary  when  she  could  add  “  Approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  ”  to  the  title  of  the  society. 

1920  brought  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  with  its  increased  in¬ 
come  from  local  authorities,  the  beginning  of  the  transfer  from 
Poor  Law  to  Public  Health,  and  all  the  increased  work  and 
responsibility  involved. 

Little  by  little  we  improved  the  services  rendered  to  our  blind 
folk.  Home  workers’  wages  were  “  augmented  ” — very  modest¬ 
ly,  but  as  liberally  as  finances  would  allow ;  trained  seeing  home 
teachers  were  added  to  the  staff,  and  home  workers  benefited 
from  their  help. 

Two  outstanding  national  benefits  to  the  blind  between  1920 
and  1929  were  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Blind  Persons  Facilities) 
Act,  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  “  Wireless  for  the 
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Blind  Fund  ” — probably  the  greatest  social  boons  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Braille. 

Locally,  we  moved  into  larger  quarters — since  outgrown  and 
added  to — and  started  afternoon  socials  for  our  folk.  These  have 
now  extended  to  twelve  centres,  with  two  evening  clubs  in  the 
winter.  One  social  has  a  scheme  whereby  members  contribute  to 
bring  people  from  the  local  institution  and  to  provide  them  with 
other  benefits. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  caused  a  huge  administra¬ 
tive  upheaval.  Grants  hitherto  paid  direct  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  now  come  via  the  local  authorities,  and  instead  of  a 
per  capita  income  increasing  with  increased  work  we  had  a  fixed 
scale  over  a  period  of  years.  The  attention  of  local  authorities 
was  the  more  drawn  to  their  blind  citizens  and  “  grants  to 
unemployable  and  necessitous  blind  ”  became  more  and  more 
universal,  so  much  so  that  the  new  Act  takes  them  for  granted. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  looks  at  first  glance  very  simple, 
but  administratively  is  about  as  full  of  prickles  as  a  hedgehog. 

Early  in  my  career  I  began  paying  visits  to  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  where  pupils  from  this  society  were  being  educated  and 
trained.  At  first  these  visits  were  not  welcomed.  “  I  wonder 
who  we  shall  get  next?  We  have  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  now  you  ”  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
this  attitude  did  not  last.  I  believe  the  joint  Report  on  Training 
and  Trading ,  to  be  issued  by  the  College  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops,  advocates  closer  co-operation  between  heads  of  train¬ 
ing  institutions  and  employing  agencies.  If  the  files  of  The 
Beacon  be  searched  far  enough  back  this  idea  will  be  found  over 
initials  that  are  probably  better  known  now  than  when  the  article 
was  written.  I  will  not  say  more  about  education  and  training 
from  a  home  teacher’s  point  of  view,  else  you  will  be  here  all 
day.  It  would  make  a  lively  subject  for  another  paper. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  plight  of  the  deaf-blind.  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  have 
a  very  small  share  in  the  management  of  the  only  holiday  home 
established  for  their  benefit,  Fellowship  House,  Hoylake. 

Just  a  word  to  the  new  recruits  :  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you — 
we  need  your  ideas  and  your  enthusiasms.  But  do  not  think  that 
when  you  have  gained  your  certificate  you  know  it  all.  You 
don’t.  And  the  longer  you  work  the  more  you  will  learn — that  is 
if  blind  welfare  is  not  just  “  a  job,”  but  the  job  which  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  talents  we  possess  and  a  great  many  that 
we  don’t. 
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GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

Bv  W.M.S. 

J 

When  James  Gall  founded  his  school  in  Edinburgh,  over  ioo 
years  ago,  he  put  over  it  a  blind  mistress,  and  ever  since  blind 
teachers  have  played  an  honourable  part  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  Scotland.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  two,  one  who 
retired  from  work  in  July  and  the  other  who  will  retire  at 
Christmas. 

Miss  Agnes  Adams,  who  has  retired,  was  a  child  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh.  She  had  her  first 
elements  of  education  privately,  at  Aberdeen,  but  she  was  still  a 
young  child  when  she  went  to  Edinburgh  and  found  what  was  to 
be  her  life’s  work.  When  her  school  days  were  over  she  was 
invited  to  remain  to  assist  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
became  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  pupil  teacher.  In  time 
she  was  placed  definitely  on  the  staff  of  teachers.  As  a  teacher 
she  has  given  good  and  faithful  service  for  over  40  years. 

She  was  a  natural  teacher  by  the  grace  of  God ;  she  became  a 
trained  and  scientific  teacher  by  her  own  efforts  and  determination. 
In  1907  she  and  Miss  Mabel  King  (who  will  retire  at  Christmas) 
studied  for  and  obtained  the  “  acting  ”  Teachers’  Certificate  of 
the  Scottish  Education  Department,  being  the  first  blind  persons 
to  gain  that  diploma.  But  Miss  Adams  was  ever  a  student.  She 
learned  French,  so  that  she  might  teach  it,  and  then  German, 
and  taught  that  also,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  several  of  her 
pupils  graduated  at  the  Scottish  Universities,  taking  either  French 
or  German  as  one  of  the  degree  subjects.  One  pupil  indeed 
graduated  with  honours  in  modern  languages,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  this  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Adams  is  an  accomplished 
musician  and  had  many  piano  pupils.  She  also  plays  the  organ 
and  violin,  and  as  a  singer  she  has  had  few  equals  in  the  blind 
world.  In  her  early  days  she  had  lessons  from  a  very  eminent 
teacher,  who,  when  she  herself  was  retiring,  said  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  of  all  the  pupils  she  had  had  she  regarded  Miss 
Adams  as  having  the  finest  voice. 

Miss  Adams  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  those  she  taught. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated  with  her  for  28  years, 
and  I  often  marvelled  at  her  pupils’  complete  surrender  to  her. 
She  never  scolded  or  nagged,  but  there  was  any  amount  of  driving 
force  and  her  word  was  law.  She  stimulated  the  slow  and  she 
brought  satisfaction  to  the  eager. 

This  is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  a  very  great  teacher.  Better 
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tributes  came  in  innumerable  letters  from  old  pupils,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  conclude  with  extracts  from  two  of  these  : — 

Extract  I. 

“  It  was  with  many  a  stirring-  of  old  memories  that  I  read  of 
your  decision  to  retire.  I  am  sure  you  won’t  mind  a  note  of 
grateful  remembrance  from  an  old  pupil. 

“  It’s  nearly  30  years  ago  now  since  I  sat  in  your  classroom, 
but  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  vivid  way  it  all  comes  back  again. 
You  had  that  quality  in  your  teaching  which  one  can  only  call 
vital.  Everything  you  touched  just  sprang  into  life,  and  to  learn 
became  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world.  You  remember  the 
times  we  had  over  C'omus?  I  re-read  it  a  little  while  ago,  and 
I  found  I  could  still  recall  many  of  the  passages.  I  could  even 
sit  back  in  my  chair  and  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  your  school¬ 
room,  with  dear  old  Watson  sitting  in  the  next  desk  to  mine. 
Even  to  this  day  I  feel  he  is  still  very  near  to  me. 

“  You  remember  the  monthly  exam’s?  What  a  glorious  thrill 
they  always  were  !  I  wonder  if  Gracie  and  May  Grant  still  recall 
them.  And  then  there  were  the  mental  gymnastics,  when  we  used 
to  stand  up  in  our  places  and  add  and  multiply  and  divide  like  the 
wind.  Your  room  should  be  full  of  happy,  excited  ghosts  to  this 
day. 

“You  must  find  it  a  very  satisfying  thing  to  look  back  over 
all  those  years  of  work  and  fine  achievement.  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day  I  preach  to  my  people,  and  I  often  ask  God  to  show  me  some 
fruit,  but  it’s  terribly  hard  to  find.  You  have  the  fruit  of  your 
labours  all  about  you,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  hearts  of  your 
grateful  pupils. 

“  I  hope  you  will  have  many  years  of  quiet  happiness,  and 
there  must  be  hundreds  like  me  who  want  to  say  thank  you  for 
those  grand  old  days  and  all  that  they  meant.” 

Extract  II. 

“  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  write  to  you  my  last  letter  to  be 
addressed  to  the  school.  It  is  a  very  sad  thought  for  me,  as  it 
must  be  for  many  others,  that  we  have  to  part  with  you  after  all 
those  years. 

“  We  all  love  you  so  much,  and  you  have  made  yourself  such  a 
part  of  the  school  and  of  our  lives,  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  know 
how  I  am  going  to  find  it  all  when  you  are  gone. 

“  There  have  been  so  many  changes  of  late,  and  all  with  such 
crushing  force,  that  we  have  hardly  been  able  yet  fully  to  realize 
what  they  will  mean. 

“  Although  I  have  not  written  to  you  often  since  I  left  school, 
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I  have  always  had  you  in  my  thoughts,  and  sometimes  in  my 
dreams. 

“  Do  you  remember  that  happy  year,  1924-25?  How  well  I 
do  !  You  read  us  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  and  can  you  remember  Peter  and  Wendy  and 
Treasure  Island  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  oh,  a  great  many 
more  that  I  can  almost  hear  you  reading  now.  I  still  recall  the 
Sunday  School  lessons,  and  how  I  loved  your  prayers. 

“  I  want  to  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  all  the  goodness  you 
have  brought  me,  for  all  the  kindness  and  openhanded  generosity 
you  have  shown  me,  and  for  the  great  help  your  splendid  company 
has  always  given  me.” 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  ESPERANTO 

CONGRESS. 

By  M.  S.  R.  Blake. 

No  Esperanto  Congress  is  considered  complete  without  its 
blind  representatives,  and  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Congress  was 
strongly  supported  by  no  less  than  80  blind  from  ten  countries — < 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  1,600  people  of  30  different  nationali¬ 
ties  who  fraternized  for  one  hectic  week  in  London,  using  Esper¬ 
anto  as  their  common  language. 

The  blind  Esperantists  and  their  guides  took  possession  of  a 
convenient  hotel  in  Euston  Road,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
proprietor  (who  confessed  that  he  had  feared  that  many  of  them 
would  fall  downstairs  soon  after  their  arrival)  they  were  the 
happiest  party  to  whom  he  had  ever  given  hospitality. 

The  remarkably  thorough  preliminary  organization  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrick  resulted  in  a  general  feeling  that  not  an  hour  of  the 
time  was  wasted.  There  were  meetings,  guide-dog  demonstrations, 
excursions,  pre-arranged  visits  to  workshops  and  museums,  even¬ 
ing  concerts — even  the  American  visitors  felt  that  one  could  hardly 
do  more  in  a  week.  And  permeating  all  was  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  equality ;  a  breaking  down  of  language  barriers,  to  reveal  the 
essential  brotherhood  of  mankind ;  a  glimpse  of  international 
amity  as  it  may  be  experienced  universally  when  man  recovers 
his  sanity. 

One  could  have  wished  occasionally  that  the  fervent  supporters 
of  English  as  the  international  language  were  present  to  hear 
how  agonizingly  our  capricious  English  language  was  mispro¬ 
nounced  and  tortured  by  some  of  our  foreign  guests,  who  yet  could 
speak  Esperanto  with  perfect  fluency  and  confidence. 
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Heeding  the  warning  of  a  familiar  proverb  concerning  Jack 
and  the  harmful  effects  of  overwork  and  insufficient  recreation  on 
his  mentality,  a  varied  programme  was  followed.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  well-attended  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
groups  were  permitted  to  handle  ancient  Egyptian  relics  (but  not 
the  mummies  !)  and  crude  weapons  of  war  from  the  dark  ages, 
when  to  be  a  foreigner  was  to  be  an  enemy,  and  there  were  only 
two  types  of  man — the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Visits  were  also  paid  to  the  Home  Office  Industrial  Museum, 
the  N.I.B.,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  various  work¬ 
shops,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  these  places  were  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  visitors  from  overseas,  many  of  whom  are  regular 
borrowers  from  the  Library. 

The  lighter  side  of  life  was  catered  for  by  very  successful  con¬ 
certs  given  by  blind  performers.  In  these  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
international  languages,  music  and  Esperanto,  were  combined. 
Each  performer  rendered  compositions  characteristic  of  his  nation. 
Among  the  most  warmly  applauded  contributions  was  a  delight¬ 
fully  sung  part-song  by  a  ladies’  choir  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Norwood.  Contemporary  Scandinavian  music  for  the 
piano  was  interpreted  by  Tryckve  Kasin  and  Halfdan  Karterud, 
and  a  talented  French  musician,  Gaston  Pluchon,  of  Paris,  delight¬ 
ed  the  audience  by  his  rendering  of  two  violin  solos  by  his  com¬ 
patriots,  Pierne  and  Massenet.  These  musical  evenings,  which 
were  arranged  and  directed  by  Mr.  Harding,  who  himself  con¬ 
tributed  much-appreciated  piano  solos  and  accompaniments,  were 
among  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Congress. 

The  weather  throughout  the  week  was  brilliantly  sunny,  and 
on  the  hottest  day  a  party  of  60  took  refuge  on  a  steamboat  bound 
for  Kew.  The  sun,  which  we  are  told  never  fails  to  shine  on  the 
righteous,  was  less  discriminating  than  ever  and  it  was  in  fact,  as 
the  Evening  News  placard  brazenly  announced  in  Esperanto, 
Diable  Varme  !  The  conductor  of  the  excursion  might  well  have 
been  grateful  to  Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  inventor  of  Esperanto.  It 
would  indeed  have  taxed  his  linguistic  powers  to  have  given  in¬ 
structions  in  their  native  languages  to  the  excursionists,  who 
included  visitors  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Italy,  France  and  Holland.  Needless  to  say  their  common 
language  removed  every  difficulty.  There  were  a  number  of  ordin¬ 
ary  passengers  on  the  boat,  and  some  of  them  obviously  wondered 
if  by  some  freak  of  the  tide  they  had  been  wafted  on  to  the  Danube 
or  the  Po,  and  many  welcome  enquiries  were  made. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  thirtieth  Universal  Congress  was 
a  great  success.  And,  as  a  once-popular  song  says,  “  The  song  is 
ended,  but  the  melody  lingers  on.” 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

(Condensed  and  translated  from  Espernntn  Ligilo) 

By  Else  Dreyfuss. 

Germany. — Recently  the  German  Association  for  the  Blind 
published  in  inkprint  a  book  of  propaganda,  The  Blind  in  Industry 
and  Commerce ,  which  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  usefulness  and 
industrial  capacity  of  the  blind  in  Germany.  The  first  part  of 
this  book  consists  of  articles  about  the  present  employment  of  the 
sightless  in  factories  and  offices ;  about  the  professional  schooling 
of  typists,  stenographers,  commercial  correspondents  and  others  ; 
about  the  possibility  of  employment  for  blind  women,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  statistics  giving  the 
number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  different  German  provinces. 
According  to  these  figures,  approximately  2,400  persons  were 
employed  in  commerce  and  industry  at  the  end  of  1937.  Berlin 
and  the  province  of  Sachsen  lead  the  way,  having  made  special 
efforts  to  educate  the  blind  and  to  place  them  in  industry.  In 
Chemnitz  (Sachsen)  there  is,  for  instance,  not  only  a  home,  but 
also  a  workshop,  where  the  blind  learn  to  accustom  themselves  to 
the  use  of  the  different  machines. 

Finally,  the  book  contains  a  list  of  620  firms  and  administra¬ 
tion  offices  which  employ  blind  persons.  This  useful  work  is  to 
be  distributed  among  employers. 

Italy. — According  to  an  article  by  Signor  G.  Valiani  in 
Esperanto  Ligilo,  dealing  with  the  industrial  position  of  the  blind 
in  Italy,  there,  too,  many  are  reported  to  be  employed  in  factories. 
In  order  to  secure  the  employment  of  as  many  as  possible,  an 
association  has  been  formed  called  The  National  Labour  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  The  efforts  made  by  this  association  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  A  law  has  been  passed  that  goods  made 
by  the  blind  shall  be  bought  by  all  government  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  the  stock  required.  Bv 
close  co-operation  with  seeing  workers,  the  association  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  new  industries  for  the  blind.  Blind  and  seeing 
are  employed  side  by  side  in  factories  where  the  blind  are  unable  to 
perform  every  process  needed.  As  the  blind  are  often  sent  away 
from  their  home  cities,  they  have  to  live  with  the  families  of  the 
seeing  workers  who  care  for  them,  an  arrangement  which  is  also 
managed  by  the  association. 

In  contrast  to  this  collective  system  stands  the  individual 
employment  of  the  blind  in  Italy.  For  this  purpose  an  office  has 
been  established  with  the  object  of  placing  the  blind  in  commerce. 
To  this  end  a  national  scheme  to  provide  kiosks  has  been  launched. 
At  present  there  are  21  such  kiosks  owned  by  blind  persons,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  develop  this  scheme  further.  An  agreement  has 
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recently  been  concluded  between  the  Italian  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Federation  of  Street  Sellers,  with  the 
object  of  helping-  the  blind  to  obtain  permission  to  sell  various 
articles.  Already  many  are  allowed  to  sell  newspapers.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  permission  the  blind  sellers  have  to  be 
registered  by  the  Italian  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Portugal. — It  will  interest  readers  of  this  magazine  to  learn 
that  on  1 2th  March,  1938,  the  first  and  most  important  institute 
for  the  Portuguese  blind,  at  Lisbon,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Half-a-century  ago  education  for  the  blind  was  unknown  in 
Portugal ;  then  a  committee  of  some  enlightened  philanthropists 
was  formed.  This  committee  founded  an  association,  the  duty  of 
which  was  to  promote  the  education  of  the  sightless ;  its  name  is 
Associaco  Promontora  do  Ensino  Des  Cegos,  and  it  established  an 
institute  at  Lisbon,  which  was  called  after  an  eminent  Portuguese 
blind  man,  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Castilho  (1800-1875),  who,  at  a 
time  when  education  for  the  blind  was  not  even  dreamed  of  in 
Portugal,  gained  distinction  as  an  author,  a  translator  of  foreign 
books  and  as  a  pedagogic  reformer.  The  school,  which  is  very 
progressive,  still  bears  his  name.  At  present  it  is  attended  by 
56  pupils — 30  boys  and  26  girls — and  employs  five  blind  teachers. 
Only  music  and  gymnastics  are  taught  by  seeing  teachers.  The 
institute  is  supported  by  private  subscription,  though  it  occasion¬ 
ally  receives  a  small  grant  from  the  government.  All  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  institute,  except  the  gymnastic  teacher,  who  receives 
his  salary  from  a  gymnastic  club.  The  music  teaching  is  es¬ 
pecially  good ;  masseurs  are  also  prepared  for  their  profession. 
A  hospital  has  only  recently  been  established  where  blind  masseurs 
treat  patients  under  the  supervision  of  an  eminent  physician.  The 
institute  possesses  also  a  Braille  printing  house  and  publishes  a 
Braille  magazine. 


Simple  Proportion. — An  inspector  of  schools,  determined  to 
puzzle  a  class  of  boys,  asked  them  this  question  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic  :  “  If  I  had  a  field  100  yards  long  by  80  yards  wide,  and  I 
employed  three  men  for  five  days  to  plant  it  with  seed  potatoes  at 
a  guinea  a  hundredweight,  how  old  am  I  ?  ”  The  class  was  not 
unnaturally  baffled,  all  except  one  boy  who  immediately  raised  his 
hand. 

“  Well?  ”  asked  the  inspector  slightly  taken  aback  to  find  his 
challenge  accepted. 

“  Forty-four,”  said  the  boy. 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out?  ”  demanded  the  inspector. 

“  Well,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  have  a  brother  who  is  twenty-two 
and  he’s  half-daft.” 
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MUSIC  SECTION. 

New  Publications. 

Church. 

Greenhill,  Harold — Our  Father,  God  (Unison  Hymn  for  Massed 
Voices)  (15948),  4d. 

Harmonium. 

Massenet,  J. — Meditation,  from  “  Thais  ”  (arr.  by  J.  Anschutz) 
(15805),  4d. 

Organ. 

Archer,  J.  Stuart — Berceuse  in  A  (15804),  4d. 

Frescobaldi — Fugue  in  A  minor  (arr.  by  Harwood)  (15886),  yd. 
Howells,  Herbert — Psalm  Prelude  No.  3,  Op.  32  (15821),  sd. 
Lemare,  E.  H. — Reverie  in  E  flat  (15822),  5d. 

Saint-Saens — Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  3  in  E  flat  (15887),  5d. 
Stanford,  C.  V. — Six  Short  Preludes  and  Postludes,  Second  Set, 
Op.  105  (15752),  1  id. 

Williams,  Vaughan — Three  Preludes  (founded  on  Welsh  Hymn 
Tunes)  (15883),  yd. 

Wolstenholme,  W. — Barcarolle  in  C  (15866),  46. 

Volkslied  (15867),  4d. 

Piano. 

Associated  Board  Sight  Reading  Pieces  (as  used  at  past 
examinations — Grade  2  (Elementary),  Felix  Swinstead  and 
Herbert  Howells  (15868),  56.  Grade  4  (Lower),  Felix  Swin¬ 
stead  and  Herbert  Howells  (15869),  nd.  Grade  5  (Higher), 
B.  J.  Dale  and  Herbert  Howells  (15870),  iid. 

Belton,  J. — Down  the  Mall  (15808),  4d. 

Churchill,  F. — Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Selection 

(1589°),  5d. 

Curwen  Pianoforte  Method,  The — A  Practical  Course  of  the 
Elements  of  Music,  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Curwen,  with  Illustrative 
Duets  for  Teacher  and  Pupil,  bv  J.  Kinross  :  1st  Step  (15487), 
1/2.  2nd  Step  (15488),  1/2.  3rd  Step  (15496),  1/8.  4th 
Step  (15497),  1/6.  5th  Step  (15555),  1/8.  6th  Step  (15556), 
1/6.  1st  Solo  Album  (15557),  :/2-  2nd  Solo  Album  (15558), 
1  / 10. 

Dunhill,  T.  F. — Technique  and  Style  (Album  of  Studies)  (15817), 

7d. 

Elgar — Pomp  and  Circumstance,  No.  1,  in  D,  Military  March 
(arr.  by  Schmid)  (15827),  3d. 

German,  Ed. — Three  Dances  from  the  Music  to  “  Henry  VIII  ” 

(■5814),  7d- 

Greenhill,  Harold — At  the  Seaside,  Suite  (15877),  gd. 
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Grieg — Sonata,  Op.  7  (15872),  1/4. 

Handel — Largo  in  G.  (arr.  by  Preston)  (15871),  4d. 

Ketelby,  A.  W. — In  a  Fairy  Realm,  Suite  (15818),  nd. 

Lincke,  P. — The  Glow-Worm,  Idyll  (15950),  4d. 

On  the  Bosphorus  (Turkish  Intermezzo)  (15813),  4d. 

Myddleton,  W.  H. — Down  South  (“  Show  Boat  ”)  (15951),  4d. 
Novello,  Ivor — Glamorous  Night,  Selection  (15873),  5c!. 

Rowley,  Alec — Shepherd’s  Delight  (Lyric  Suite)  (15874),  3d. 
Thomas,  D.  L. — Quivery  Quavers  (15812),  4d. 

Whitehead,  Percy  A.  (arr.  by) — Twenty  Old  Ayres  and  Dances, 
compiled  from  the  Works  of  John  Playford  and  others 

(•5878),  1/-. 

Zamecnik,  J.  S. — China  Doll  Parade  (15809),  4d. 

Songs. 

Bach — Flocks  in  Pastures  Green  Abiding  (from  “  Birthday  Can¬ 
tata  ”),  G:  D-F1  natural  (15946),  4d. 

Besly,  Maurice — The  Donkey  (Palm  Sunday),  Medium  Voice  : 
B-F1  (15875),  4d. 

Brahms — Vergebliches  Standchen  (A  Vain  Suit),  F  :  C-D1  (15820), 
5d-. 

Roslein  dreie  in  der  Reihe  (Roses  Three),  E  flat  :  C  flat-E1 
(I5947),  4d- 

Buck,  Vera — To  My  Lady,  G  :  D-E1  (15810),  4d. 

Butterworth,  George  (arr.  by) — Come  My  Own  One,  F  :  A-D1 
(15888),  4d. 

Cobb,  G.  F. — Mandalay,  G  :  D-E1  (15953),  5d. 

Diack,  J.  Michael — Little  Polly  Flinders  (with  apologies  to 
Mozart),  E  flat  :  B-F1  (15885),  4d. 

Ford,  D. — Nod,  F  :  C-D1  (15884),  4d. 

Gibbs,  Armstrong — Beggar’s  Song,  E  minor  :  B-E1  (15889),  4d. 
Gounod — The  Sands  of  Time  are  Sinking  (Sacred),  C  :  C-C1 
(i58l6),  4d. 

Grieg — Vom  Monte  Pincio,  Op.  39,  No.  1,  E  flat  :  G-F1  (15819) 
5d- 

Harty,  Hamilton  (arr.  by) — Black  Sheela  of  the  Silver  Eye, 
E  flat  :  C-E1  (15952),  4d. 

Ireland,  J. — Hope,  the  Hornblower,  G:  D-E1  (15811),  4d. 

McCall,  J.  P. — Old  Kettledrum,  C  :  C-E1  (15806),  5d. 

Murray,  Alan — The  Fiddler,  B  flat  :  B-E1  (15807),  5d. 

The  Call  of  the  Pipes,  F  :  C-E1  flat  (15876),  4c!. 

Purcell — “  How  Delightful’s  the  Life  ”  and  “  Ah  !  how  Pleas¬ 
ant,”  Medium  Voice  :  C-E1  (15815),  4d. 

Two-Part  Song. 

Wood,  T.  (arr.  by) — Waltzing  Matilda  (S.A.)  (15949),  5d. 
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CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Clockmaker  of  Poissy  and  the  Tennis  Balls 

Stanley  J.  Weyman 

The  Golden  Age  . . Kenneth  Grahame 

The  Thundering  Herd . Zane  Grey 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Men  of  the  Greenwood  ...  Henry  Gilbert 
The  Aeneid,  by  Virgil,  translated  by  James  Rhoades. 

The  Speaking  of  Poetry . Wallace  B.  Nichols 

Experiences  of  a  New  Guinea  Magistrate  ...  C.  A.  W.  Monckton 

Book  of  the  Aeroplane  .  Capt.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard 

Poems  and  Jingles  for  Boys  and  Girls  ...  . Florence  Pope 

The  Wrecker . R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Cabourne 

Little  Black  Ant . Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew 

Stories  for  Girls  of  To-day . Various  Authors 

New  Testament — Revised  Version  : — 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Romans  and  ist  Corinthians. 

2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians 
and  Thessalonians. 

B.B.C.  Pamphlets  : — 

Early  Stages  in  French. 

French  for  Sixth  Forms. 

Early  Stages  in  German. 

German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms. 

The  Public  School  Hymn  Book. 

Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Wagtail . Alice  Gall  and  Fleming  Crew. 

Ship’s  Monkey . Honore  Morrow  and  William  J.  Swartman 

Stories  of  the  Youth  of  Artists  .  Mary  Newlin  Roberts 

A  Woman  .among  Wild  Men  ...  . Helen  Simpson 

Young  Walter  Scott  .  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray 

The  Camp  on  the  Icefield . Sofia  Mogilevska 


OBITUARY. 

BURGES. — On  30th  August,  1938,  after  a  short  illness,  Isabel 
V.  Burges,  Secretary,  North-Western  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind. 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Results  of  1938  Certificate  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1938,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained  : — 

Aldam,  Winifred  M.  P. — Theoretical  Braille. 

Ball,  Eileen  I.  M. — Theoretical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Bluck,  Eileen  M. — Theoretical  Braille,  Theory  of  Education,  Hygiene  and 
Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Centre  Cane. 

Edwards,  John — Theory  of  Education,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Chair  Caning. 
James,  Margaret — Chair  Caning. 

Loxham,  Arthur  W. — Theoretical  Braille,  Centre  Cane. 

Mawer,  Stella  M.  ( proxime  accessit) — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille, 
Theory  of  Education,  Typewriting,  Hand  Knitting,  Hygiene  and 
Physiology. 

Richardson,  Ena  ( Arthur  Pearson  Prize) — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille, 
Theory  of  Education,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Hand  Knitting. 

Staniforth,  Josephine — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Hygiene  and 
Physiology,  Hand  Knitting. 

Thomas,  Rachel  R. — Theory  of  Education,  Chair  Caning. 

Tredrea,  Emlyn  R. — Practical  Braille. 

Weeks,  Maurice  G. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille. 

Worsley,  Dora. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination  held 
in  May,  1938,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained  : — 

Angier,  Ethel  M. 

Arnold,  Joan  M. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Rush 
Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Askew,  Irene  P.  G. — Rush  Seating. 

Barber,  Dorothy  A. — Chair  Caning. 

Baron,  Hilda  A. — Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Barrowclough,  Amy — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair 
Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Beal,  Doris. 

Belt,  Laura  E. — Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia 
Work. 

Bordes,  Hilary  E.  B. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Rug 
Making. 

Buckley,  Eileen — Braille,  Chair  Caning,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 
Cawker,  Barbara  G. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush 
Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Chown,  Ivy  K. — Rug  Making,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Connell,  Margaret — Chair  Caning,  Rug  Making. 

Diffey,  Joan  E. — Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Dixon,  Marjorie — Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 
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Easton,  Janet  N.  (proximo  access  it) — Braille,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practi¬ 
cal),  Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane 
Work,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Edwards,  Ceinwen — Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making,  String  Bag  Making, 
Raffia  Work. 

Ellis,  Margaret  A. — Rug  Making,  String  Bag  Making,  Raffia  Work. 

Esther,  Mary  D. — Braille,  Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Fleming,  Annie — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush 
Seating. 

Capper,  Gladys  1.  P„ — Braille. 

Grace,  Gladys  M.  E. — Braille,  Moon,  Rush  Seating. 

Harrold  Florence — Rush  Seating. 

Hayter,  Phyllis  W. 

Healey,  Annie  E. — Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Ineson,  Edna — Rush  Seating. 

Kendall,  Marjorie — Chair  Caning,  Rug  Making. 

Killip,  Barbara  H.  ( Arthur  Pearson  Prize) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Typewriting. 

Lester,  Joan — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seat¬ 
ing,  Rug  Making. 

Littler,  Mary — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Pulp  Cane 
Work,  Rug  Making. 

Lovell,  Henry  J. — Pulp  Cane  Work. 

McLinden,  John — Rug  Making,  Braille  Music. 

Marshall,  Rosamond  M. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Professional 
Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia 
Work. 

May,  Vivien — Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making, 
Typewriting. 

Mitchell,  Winifred  M. — Moon,  Typewriting. 

Moore,  John — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Moran,  Mary  K. — Rug  Making,  Typewriting,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia 
Work. 

Mumby,  Lucy  K. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Nyland,  Margaret — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Rug 
Making. 

Place,  Alice  J.  T. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Roberts,  Ceridwen. 

Saunders,  Olwen  C. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush 
Seating,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Shaw,  Eileen  M. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Sea¬ 
grass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Smith,  Edna  F. 

Smith,  Elsie — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane 
Work. 

Smith,  William  H. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Making. 

Stenton,  Frances  N. — Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Stephenson,  William — Braille,  Chair  Caning. 

Sumner,  Elizabeth  D.  E. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning, 
Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Thackrah,  Gladys — Chair  Caning. 

Thomas,  Nesta  E. — Moon,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Timmins,  Margaret  1L— Braille,  Typewriting. 

Varley,  Margaret  M. 

Wardle,  Elizabeth.  [Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Watson,  Mary  T.— Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Hand  Knitting,  Seagrass 

Winfield,  Beatrice. 
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Pardonable  Confusion. — “  What  event  of  importance  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  lately?  ”  asked  a  teacher, 
starting  the  weekly  talk  on  current  events. 

“  Queen  Mary  won  a  skating  competition,”  came  the  surpris¬ 
ing  answer  from  a  little  girl. 

On  being  asked  to  bring  the  paper  to  school  that  afternoon  so 
that  all  could  read  about  this  interesting  happening,  the  girl  did 
so,  and  triumphantly  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  the  headline 
“  Queen  Mary  Slides  Home.” 


BOYS’  INSTRUCTOR  WANTED  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure,  Cape  Province, 
South  Africa. — Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Instructor 
to  take  charge  of  the  Boys’  Vocational  Department,  as  from 
January,  1939. 

The  successful  applicant  must  be  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
in  (a)  basket  making,  ( b )  the  making  of  frames  for  cane  furniture. 
Other  desirable  qualifications  are  (i)  that  he  should  possess  the 
Craft  Instructor’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  ;  (ii)  that  he  should  have  had  experience  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind ;  (iii)  that  he  should  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
either  mat  making  or  brush  making.  Salary  is  on  the  scale 
£2*70  x  15  —  450  x  15  —  540.  A  higher  commencing  salary 
than  the  scale  minimum  may  be  authorized. 

The  appointment  is  on  12  months’  probation  and  is  subject  to 
the  production  of  satisfactory  certificates  of  birth  and  health.  The 
successful  applicant  will  be  paid  from  the  date  on  which  he 
assumes  duty. 

If  successful  applicant  resident  in  Britain  ^33  advanced  to¬ 
wards  passage  to  South  Africa. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i,  or  to  the  Principal,  The  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  P.O., 
Faure,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa. 

Applications  for  the  post  will  be  received  up  to  and  including 
31st  October,  1938. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers ,  9^  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  jg. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday,  the  15th 
October,  at  11  a.m.,  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  in  the  chair. 

The  chairman  expressed  to  Miss  L.  O.  Burges  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Executive  in  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  her 
sister,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  a 
devoted  worker  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

It  was  decided  to  send  to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Leeds,  a  message 
of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  recent  serious  illness.  The  Executive 
heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Howard  was  making-  a 
good  recovery. 

Miss  Tetley,  who  had  been  spending  her  summer  holidays  in 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark  had  brought  back  with  her  an  ingenious 
Braille  typewriter,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  this  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Miss 
Tetley  also  reported  that  she  had  found  the  teachers  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  schools  keenly  interested  in  the  work  that  was  being- 
done  in  this  country.  She  thought  that  an  invitation  to  see  some 
of  our  schools  and  perhaps  to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  College 
at  its  next  annual  general  meeting  would  be  widely  accepted. 

The  Executive  had  before  them  an  appeal  from  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  intervene  in  the  imminent  appointment  of  an  uncertificated 
and  inexperienced  home  teacher.  The  Registrar  had  written  to 
the  appointing  town  council  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  although  the  College  had  been  warmly  thanked  for 
its  efforts,  the  appointment  had  been  ratified. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  future  conduct  and  format  of 
the  College  magazine,  'The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  The  Editor  had 
asked  for  more  co-operation  and  support  from  members,  as  she 
had  found  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  material  of  a  high 
standard  for  the  monthly  issue.  Various  suggestions  were  made, 
such  as  a  quarterly  issue  and  a  more  attractive  cover.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  publication  of  eleven  numbers  in  the 
year  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  College  funds.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  all  the  branches  to  consider  this  important  matter  at  their 
next  meetings  and  to  send  the  results  of  their  deliberations  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  Registrar.  The  whole  matter  will  be 
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again  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  some  definite  steps  will  be  taken. 

In  view  of  the  active  part  which  the  College  has  played  in 
recent  years  in  the  revision  of  Moon  and  the  comparative  spheres 
of  usefulness  of  Grades  I  and  II,  the  following  message  from 
Moon  Publications  was  heard  with  much  interest  :  “  That  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine,  in  simple  language  and  in  Grade  I,  would  be  issued 
for  an  experimental  period  of  one  year,  commencing  January, 
1939.  That  the  publication  of  the  Moon  Weekly  Newspaper,  in 
Grade  II,  would  be  continued  for  a  further  experimental  period 
of  one  year;  that  from  January,  1939,  so  long  as  the  magazine  in 
Grade  I  continues,  the  Moon  Monthly  Magazine  would  be  printed 
in  Grade  II,  and  that  all  other  magazines  and  all  books  would 
continue  to  be  published  in  Grade  I.” 

The  Executive  wish  most  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
members  to  the  meeting  of  the  College  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Conference  of  Educational  Associations  on  Thursday,  the  5th  Janu¬ 
ary,  1939.  This  will  take  place  in  the  Chemistry  Theatre  of 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  London,  at  2-30  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  Lumsden,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  very  kindly 
agreed  to  give  the  address.  Members  who  are  able  to  attend 
other  meetings  during  the  week  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that 
the  inaugural  address  is  to  be  given  by  Lord  Macmillan  on  “  The 
Function  of  the  University.”  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  members 
as  possible  will  attend. 

The  Executive  had  before  them  an  extremely  useful  and 
informative  report  from  the  special  sub-committee  which  had  been 
set  up  to  inquire  into  various  problems  of  the  home  teaching 
service.  The  report,  which  had  been  most  ably  drafted  by  Miss 
Thomas,  deals  with  such  pertinent  matters  as  the  numbers  of 
blind  in  the  care  of  each  home  teacher  and  conditions  of  service, 
with  special  reference  to  salaries  and  holidays.  It  was  decided 
to  have  this  report  printed  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 

As  usual,  at  these  Executive  meetings,  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  boards  of  Examiners  reported  on  the  work  at  the  meetings 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Craft  Instructors’  Board  had  had  before  it  a  suggestion 
from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  that  an  examination 
should  be  instituted  in  knitwear  finishing.  It  was  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  the  College  confines  its  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
blind  scholars  and  students,  such  an  examination  would  be  out¬ 
side  its  purview.  This  Board  also  presented  a  supplementary 
report  to  that  already  published  on  the  Training  and  Recruitment 
of  Craft  Instructors.  The  Board  had  been  asked  to  define  more 
narrowly  the  scope  and  size  of  the  problem,  and  found  that  owing 
to  the  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  trainable  blind  the 
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problem  was  itself  a  diminishing  one  and  that  nothing  could, 
therefore,  be  added  to  the  recommendations  of  its  previous  report. 

The  Home  Teachers’  Board  had  had  before  it  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  that  the  manual 
alphabet  of  the  deaf  should  be  known  by  candidates  as  well  as  the 
special  alphabet  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
necessary  addition  should  be  made  to  the  1940  syllabus. 

The  School  Teachers’  Examination  Board  had  decided  that  the 
subject  for  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Medal  Essay  in  1939,  should  be 
as  follows  :  “  Every  blind  child  should  have  the  education  best 
suited  to  his  abilities.  How  can  this  be  done?  ” 

The  attention  of  members  is  particularly  called  to  this  essay, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  enter  for  the  competition.  Essays 
should  not  exceed  4,oco  words  in  length,  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  com¬ 
petitor  and  marked  on  the  outside  with  his  nom  de  plume.  Essays 
should  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  31st  March,  1939. 

Miss  Falconer  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  School  Teachers’ 
Examination  Board,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  its  secretary.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  expressed  very  cordial  thanks  to  Miss  Falconer  for  her  able 
and  painstaking  secretarial  labours  during  so  many  years. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  of  the  College  : 
Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas,  Miss  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Miss  Alice  Clark, 
Miss  G.  I.  Gapper,  Miss  P.  Harrold. 


E.  D.  MACGREGOR  PRIZE,  1939. 

When  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  left  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  in  October,  1926,  there  was  a  wide-spread 
wish  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-workers  that  his  eminent  services 
to  the  cause  which  they  had  at  heart  should  be  marked  in  some 
signal  way.  A  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  which,  at  Mr. 
Macgregor’s  suggestion,  was  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  Trustees,  the 
interest,  amounting  to  four  guineas  a  year,  being  available  as  an 
annual  prize. 

The  subject  for  the  1939  Essay  is  : — 

“  The  effect  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  on  the 
work  of  the  Home  Teacher,” 

and  all  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  compete. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 

1 — Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and  no  other 
name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 
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2 —  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope, 
bearing  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

3 —  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  not  later  than  31st  March, 

I939- 

4 —  The  College  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withhold  the 
prize  if,  in  its  opinion,  there  is  no  essay  of  sufficient 
merit. 


[The  following  is  the  Macgregor  Prize  Essay  for  1938.] 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  IMPROVING  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AND  CO-ORDINATING  IT  WITH 
GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

By  Isobel  Rumney. 

“  Knowledge  is  power  ’ ’  is  an  adage  as  true  as  it  is  arresting. 
We  cannot  progress  without  knowledge,  and  since,  in  spite  of 
all  the  critics  have  to  say  to  the  contrary,  the  world  as  we  know 
it  is  slowly  evolving  towards  ultimate  perfection,  however  far  off 
and  remote — the  inestimable  value  of  that  knowledge  and  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  cannot  be  measured.  It  is  “a  pearl  of 
great  price.”  The  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  education. 

Going  back  to  dim  days  when  I  conned  my  Latin  grammar, 
I  remember  chanting  :  “  educo,  educere — to  lead  out,  or  educate.” 
Education,  then,  is  fundamentally  the  art  of  “  leading  out,” 
or  developing  all  those  qualities  of  heart,  mind  and  soul  which  lie 
dormant  within  each  one  of  us.  It  is  at  once  emotional, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development  which  must  be  rightly 
guided  into  channels  of  purity  and  grace. 

Our  education,  we  are  told,  is  never  completed  in  this  life. 
We  are  constantly  absorbing  fresh  ideas  and  ideals.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  who  are  usually  more 
sensitive  to  impressions  of  the  mind,  since  the  physical  eye  no 
longer  functions.  This  is  my  own  experience  after  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  blind  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

An  infinite  amount  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  to 
secure  our  present  excellent  educational  facilities  for  the  blind 
child  and  the  adolescent.  Their  education  and  training  are  a 
state  responsibility,  but  one  has  only  to  study  that  wonderful 
survey,  The  Education  of  the  Blind,  published  in  1936,  to  see  how 
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much  has  been  done  to  make  that  state  education  real,  vital,  far- 
reaching-,  and  yet  an  individual  thing. 

Continuation  courses  are  provided  for  all  trainees.  The  sub¬ 
jects  include  English  literature,  foreign  languages,  music, 
science,  mathematics,  etc.  Comprehensive,  is  it  not?  But  what 
of  the  adult?  The  state  makes  little  provision  for  his  education 
in  later  life.  True,  a  few  obtain  admission  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  and  even  to  the  universities,  but  how  small 
is  the  percentage.  In  the  ordinary  way  his  training  period 
finished,  settled  into  the  daily  routine  of  workshop  life,  or  to  his 
round  as  tea  agent,  piano  tuner  or  traveller,  where  can  he  quench 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  of  intellectual  things,  that  thirst  which 
makes  him  akin  to  the  gods,  lifting  his  whole  life  on  to  a  higher 
plane,  making  life  a  rich  and  a  blessed  experience? 

Here  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  wilfully  ignoring  the 
fact  that  not  all  blind  people  are  intellectually  or  studiously  in¬ 
clined.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  great  disappointment  to  me  in  my 
little  world  that  so  few  adults,  comparatively  speaking,  wish  to 
fill  in  their  leisure  hours  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  we 
must  cater  for  those  who  do,  even  though  they  may  be  in  the 
minority.  Facilities  must  be  provided  for  them  to  find  an  outlet 
for  their  mental  activity,  else  has  our  system  of  blind  welfare 
failed  in  one  at  least  of  its  many  duties. 

I  would,  therefore,  say  at  once,  that  to  my  mind  the  best 
method  of  educating  the  adult  blind  would  be  by  the  provision 
of  regular  classes,  or  night  schools,  financed  by  the  state,  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  education  committees.  I  would  like  to 
see  continuation  courses  on  all  subjects  arranged  for  classes  of 
adults,  as  well  as  adolescents.  These  could  be  often  held  in  the 
local  school  for  the  blind,  to  which  a  grant  could  be  made  for  that 
purpose.  Tutors  with  university  degrees  or  teaching  diplomas 
could  be  employed,  preference  being  given  to  blind  teachers,  since 
the  blind  teacher  understands  as  no  seeing  teacher  can  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  great  darkness. 

Wherever  it  is  found  impossible  for  the  student  to  travel  to 
the  school  for  the  blind,  which  may  not  be  near  his  home,  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  by  the  education  committee  for  him  to  attend 
the  evening  schools  in  his  own  village  or  town.  Such  evening 
schools  are  found  even  in  remote  rural  districts  now,  and  blind 
students  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Braille  could  attend  and 
take  down  their  own  notes  (here  the  pocket-frame  might  be  found 
useful),  perhaps  obtain  the  prescribed  textbook  on  loan  from  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  if  any  written  work  is  required 
of  them,  the  use  of  a  typewriter  removes  their  last  practical  diffi¬ 
culty.  My  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  intellectually  inter¬ 
ested  adult  blind  have  already  mastered  Braille  and  typewriting, 
which  are  their  Open  Sesame  into  the  realm  of  knowledge. 
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There  would,  too,  be  much  happy  comradeship  engendered  by 
this  means  between  seeing  and  blind  folk.  Too  often  there  is 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  diffidence  and  awkwardness  on 
the  other.  This  could  easily  be  obviated  by  the  happy  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  two  in  the  intellectual  world. 

In  the  rural  areas,  too,  much  valuable  work  is  done  by  the 
Women’s  Institute.  Most  education  committees  will  receive 
suggestions  from  the  Institute  for  courses  for  women  students  and 
arrange  for  such  classes  to  be  held  given  the  required  number  of 
students.  Could  not  the  local  society  for  the  blind  get  into  touch 
with  the  Women’s  Institute  branch  and  arrange  for  its  students 
to  join  their  seeing  sisters  in  the  pursuit  of  some  interesting 
series  of  lectures  or  talks?  The  Women’s  Institute  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  only  too  glad  to  see  that  the  blind  student  was  at 
once  made  to  feel  at  home. 

Then  there  is  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  whose 
classes  are  designed  for  the  education  of  adult  workers,  both 
men  and  women.  Their  courses  include  subjects  such  as  economics, 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  biology,  etc.  The 
Workers’  Educational  Association  organize  short  terminal  courses 
aimed  to  stimulate  students,  to  attend  the  longer  and  more 
advanced  courses,  such  as  the  one-year  programme,  extending  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  20  weeks,  or  the  three-year  tutorial 
classes,  involving  continuous  study.  Week-end  and  summer 
schools  are  also  organized  at  a  very  low  cost.  Some  trade  unions 
offer  scholarships  to  these  schools.  The  Workers’  Educational 
Association  affiliates  to  itself  many  working-class  bodies — co¬ 
operative  societies,  working  men’s  clubs  and  trade  union  branches. 
Why  not  a  branch  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind? 
Why  cannot  the  League  of  the  Blind  make  the  provision  of  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  its  members  a  stirring  item  on  its  agenda? 

How  splendid  it  would  be  if  each  workshop  for  the  blind, 
covering,  as  they  do,  such  large  areas,  could  affiliate  itself  to  the 
local  Workers’  Educational  Association  branch,  so  that  its  em¬ 
ployees  could  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  obtainable.  The 
fees  for  such  tutorial  courses  are  relatively  small,  not  often  more  ; 
than  five  shillings  per  session. 

Usually,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  university  nearest  at 
hand  for  the  provision  in  each  branch  of  university  extension 
lectures  and  courses.  The  university  is,  or  should  be,  the  centre 
of  all  adult  educational  activity. 

In  my  home  town  of  N -  we  have  an  adult  school  where 

university  extension  courses  are  available  to  all  at  the  modest  fee  J 
of  2/6  per  session,  and  any  blind  student  could  become  a  member 
of  any  class.  Isolated  action  is  not,  however,  always  advisable. 

I  would  advocate  the  formation  of  a  group  of  blind  students, 
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sponsored  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  to  attend 
lectures  with  seeing-  friends.  This  intermingling-  and  exchanging 
of  ideas  would  be  beneficial  to  all. 

Notice  of  all  free  public  lectures  would  automatically  be  given 
to  such  a  group,  who  could  meet  together  after  each  lecture  to 
exchange  ideas.  Much  can  be  learnt  by  discussing  a  subject 
from  all  angles.  If  this  could  not  be  arranged  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  local  society  for  the  blind  to  encourage  people  to 
attend  free  lectures  at  universities,  by  providing  facilities  for  their 
transport  to  and  fro  where  no  free  travel  is  available,  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  party  with  a  guide,  since  university  buildings  are 
difficult  ground  for  blind  people  to  cover,  and  modern  traffic 
presents  such  tremendous  risks.  Such  a  party  could  by  this  means 
attend  exhibitions  in  the  school  of  art,  the  guide  describing  pic¬ 
tures,  sculpture,  etc.  It  would  often  be  found  that  one  of  the 
lecturers  would  willingly  perform  this  task  himself  if  tactfully 
approached. 

Here,  in  passing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  much  that  is 
being  done  with  regard  to  throwing  open  museums  to  parties  of 
blind  people,  when  the  curator  himself  will  often  lecture  on  the 
specimens,  which  can  be  handled  by  each  person.  Much  can  be 
learnt  in  this  way  of  engineering,  metallurgy,  natural  history,  etc. 

Let  me  here  sum  up  before  proceeding  further.  Whilst  I, 
personally,  believe  that  one  organized  body,  viz.,  the  state,  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  for 
all  adult  blind,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  education  com¬ 
mittees,  yet,  since  the  millennium  is  not  by  any  means  at  hand,  I 
would  suggest  that  blind  workers’  organizations  should  link  them¬ 
selves  up  with  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  and  other 
kindred  bodies  to  arrange  courses  open  to  all  blind  employees. 
And,  further,  the  local  blind  aid  society  should  arrange  for  its 
unemployable  adults  and  for  all  workers  not  coming  under  trade 
union  organizations  to  be  able  to  attend  public  lectures  and  univer¬ 
sity  extension  courses  and  to  visit  art  galleries  and  museums. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the  unemployable  blind  who 
form  roughly  75%  of  the  total  blind  population.  The  majority  of 
these  are  elderly  people,  over  60  years  of  age,  who  very  seldom 
wish  to  study  and  are  often  quite  unable  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  Braille.  Naturally  enough  they  are  quite  content  with  their 
wireless  and  the  fireside.  The  wireless  talks  are  their  “  continua¬ 
tion  courses  ”  and  very  interesting  and  illuminating  courses  they 
are. 

There  are  still,  however,  a  number  of  younger  unemployables, 
who  are  perhaps  physically  incapacitated  for  work,  yet  are  mentally 
alert  and  active.  For  them  some  intellectual  outlet  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Here  the  social  centre  for  the  blind  can  do  much.  Wireless 
groups  can  be  arranged  to  listen  to  broadcast  talks,  followed  by 
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open  discussion.  At  our  centre  at  G -  we  have  a  very  live 

discussion  group,  organized  by  the  blind  themselves,  though  the 
home  teacher  is  nearly  always  present  to  fill  in  any  gaps  that  may 
arise.  The  secretary  is  a  blind  girl,  and  she  arranges  for  a 
different  speaker  to  come  each  week.  The  topics  this  session 
have  included  “  Germany,”  “  Poland  ”  (the  Esperantists’  Con¬ 
ference),  “  Drama  and  Production  ”  (we  have  since  then  a  budding 
drama  group),  “  Church  Music,”  “  Natural  History,”  etc.  Much 
can  be  learnt  in  this  way  without  imposing  undue  strain  on  anyone. 

Classes  can  be  arranged  at  the  centre  in  literature  or  modern 
languages,  as  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  tutor  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  his  services  or  come  at  a  reduced  fee.  Esperanto 
classes  are  interesting  and  lead  to  an  international  means  of 
communication.  Nor  would  I  appear  to  neglect  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  Wherever  possible  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  “  keep-fit  ”  classes  to  be  held  at  the  centre,  under  expert 
tuition  of  course,  or  for  the  blind  to  have  the  use  of  a  gymnasium 
once  or  twice  weekly,  again  in  the  charge  of  one  qualified  to 
instruct. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  would  advocate  the  use  of  that 
wonderful  body  of  pioneers,  the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College 
for  the  Blind.  To  the  blind  student  who  is  unable  to  join  in  public 
activities,  and  there  are  many  such,  education  by  correspondence 
comes  as  a  tremendous  boon.  Inaugurated  in  1928,  the  College 
has  as  its  aim  the  offering  to  the  blind  student  of  an  opportunity  to 
study  under  guidance,  without  having  to  travel  to  and  from  a 
centre.  The  courses  offered  are  run  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
correspondence  courses  for  the  seeing,  some  of  them  actually  being 
taken  from  the  University  Correspondence  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  London  School  of  Journalism.  The  work  of  the  College  is 
international,  since  it  serves  blind  students  overseas.  The  sub¬ 
jects  include  English  grammar  and  composition,  journalism,  litera¬ 
ture,  French,  German,  Esperanto,  ethics,  music,  etc.  The  lessons 
are  sent  out  in  Braille  and  can  be  answered  in  Braille.  It  will  thus 
again  be  seen  that  it  is  essential  for  the  blind  student  to  master 
Braille  if  he  would  enter  fully  into  the  joys  of  these  intellectual 
pursuits. 

The  College  is,  however,  carried  on  entirely  by  voluntary 
subscription.  I  would,  therefore,  advocate  that  each  local  educa¬ 
tion  committee  should  make  a  grant  to  the  College,  so  that  its 
blind  students  may  take  advantage  of  what  is  to  many  people 
the  ideal  and  only  way  of  education  in  adult  life,  as  its  privacv 
excludes  any  feeling  of  inferiority,  which  is  so  often  a  powerful 
deterrent  in  self-conscious  adults. 

It  would  only  be  right,  I  consider,  to  stipulate  before  making 
such  a  grant  that  there  are  sufficient  people  willing  to  enrol  as 
students  with  the  College.  Our  education  committee  at  N - 
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insists  that  there  must  be  a  group  of  at  least  twelve  before  it  will 
vote  a  subsidy  to  the  College. 

Here,  then,  I  would  leave  the  subject,  convinced  that  failing 
state  provision  of  all  adult  educational  facilities  the  best  method 
of  educating  the  adult  blind  is  by  combining  with  those  facilities 
already  existing  for  the  education  of  the  sighted  adult,  so  that 
blind  and  seeing  alike  may  play  their  part  to  the  fullest  in  securing 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race  and  the  uplifting  of  all  ideals 
on  to  the  plane  of  all  that  is  “  lovely  and  of  good  report.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

(Translated  and  condensed  from  Schweizerischen  Blindenboten 
and  Die  Beitraege  zum  Blindenbildungswesen.) 

By  Else  Dreyfuss. 

French  Switzerland.  In  the  July  number  of  the  Schwei¬ 
zerischen  Blindenboten  we  find  a  very  interesting  letter,  from 
which  I  will  cite  some  lines  to  show  the  state  of  blind  welfare  in 
the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  home  for  the  blind  at  Lausanne,  which  will  soon  celebrate 
its  centenary,  consists  of  a  house  for  men  and  one  for  women,  with 
workshops,  where  the  usual  blind  trades  are  followed.  An  oph¬ 
thalmic  hospital  is  attached  to  this  home,  and  an  excellently 
administered  school,  where  five  sightless  teachers  are  employed. 
The  institution  also  possesses  a  well-equipped  printing  house,  the 
only  one  in  Switzerland.  The  magazines  produced  there  are  La 
Glaneuse — a  literary  and  political  magazine  which  is  read  not  only 
in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  France  and  America — and  Le  Petit 
Progres.  Finally,  there  is  a  home  for  weak-minded  and  epileptic 
children  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  I  should  also  mention  that 
in  Lausanne  and  its  environments  live  ten  blind  organists,  one  of 
whom  has  been  elected  as  president  of  the  West  Swiss  Association 
of  Organists. 

In  Geneva  there  is  the  Swiss  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  This  Association  supports  a  home  for  old,  sightless 
people  and  a  rich  Braille  library ;  it  also  provides  the  home  workers 
resident  in  Geneva  with  work.  Perhaps  it  is  known  to  readers 
of  this  magazine  that  in  Switzerland  several  blind  persons  find 
employment  in  the  soap  industry.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
German  cantons  but  also  to  the  French,  as  the  firm  of  soap  makers 
established  a  branch  in  Lausanne  some  time  ago.  This  new 
branch  employs  a  number  of  blind  travelling  agents. 

Some  experiences  of  a  blind  man  with  a  library  for  seeing 
people. — As  we  are  always  seeking  new  professions  for  the  blind, 
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1  think  it  interesting  to  learn  of  the  experiment  made  by  Dr.  W. 
Wittrock  with  a  circulating  library  for  seeing  people,  of  which  he 
tells  in  Die  Beitmege  zum  Blindenbildungswesen  of  June. 

When  Dr.  Wittrock  started  the  library  rather  less  than  two 
years  ago,  all  his  seeing  friends  and  some  who  were  blind  doubted 
the  success  of  this  undertaking.  He  confesses  that  there  are 
really  many  difficulties  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  At  first, 
Dr.  Wittrock  let  his  assistant  put  the  books  before  the  customers, 
while  he  himself  only  served  them  with  his  advice.  But  very 
soon  he  noticed  that  customers  always  asked  his  help.  In  order 
to1  be  more  independent,  he  had  to  provide  the  books  with  Braille 
labels.  These  labels  had  to  be  on  the  inside  cover  as  the  outer 
loose  cover  is  sometimes  changed.  Further,  Dr.  Wittrock  pro¬ 
vided  the  book  stands  with  Braille  labels  above  the  initial  letters. 
But  this  device  did  not  completely  overcome  the  difficulties,  as 
customers  are  allowed  to  look  for  books  themselves  and  often  put 
them  back  in  the  wrong  places.  The  most  popular  books  are 
arranged  on  a  table,  around  which  Dr.  Wittrock  walks,  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  volumes  in  order  to  lay  his  hands 
quickly  on  the  one  asked  for.  Of  course,  the  catalogue  is  kept 
both  in  Braille  and  in  ink-print. 

The  experiment  proves  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  blind 
person  to  run  a  library  for  seeing  people.  Two  things  are 
essential — initiative  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  and  a  seeing 
assistant  to  be  at  hand  when  needed. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Alternative  to  Square  Handwriting. — Readers  will  probably 
remember  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  Mr. 
Edgar’s  interesting  article  in  which  he  described  an  easy  alterna¬ 
tive  to  square  handwriting.  He  has  now  carried  his  system  a 
step  further,  and  has  produced  a  frame  suitable  for  both  Braille 
and  pencil  writing  which  can  be  carried  easily  in  the  inside  breast¬ 
pocket  of  a  jacket  without  undue  bulge. 

This  frame  is  made  of  vulcanite  throughout,  and  being  per¬ 
fectly  rigid  scores  over  most  pocket  frames,  as  Braille  writing 
can  easily  be  done  with  the  frame  resting  on  the  knee.  On  one 
side  there  are  eight  sets  of  three  parallel  grooves,  which  take  the 
place  of  the  groups  of  pits  in  the  under  part  of  a  Braille  guide. 
The  guide  for  this  frame  is  like  the  top  part  of  the  Braille  guide, 
but  is  made  of  vulcanite  and  is  light  but  flexible.  It  has  two 
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lines  of  28  cells,  and,  as  there  are  four  sets  of  holes  to  hold  the 
guide,  eight  lines  of  Braille  are  available. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  frame  is  smooth  and  affords  a  very 
suitable  surface  for  pencil  writing.  The  same  guide  is  used  and 
the  letters  (with  some  slight  modifications)  are  made  with  the 
pencil,  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Edgar  in  the  February  issue. 

Mr.  Edgar  is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  this  frame, 
and  I  understand  the  price  is  to  be  about  three  shillings  for  single 
frames,  with  a  slight  reduction  for  orders  of  a  dozen.  This  price 
just  covers  cost  of  making,  plus  postage,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  low,  I  understand,  is  due  to  the  practical  interest  of  Sir  Michael 
Nairne,  who  very  generously  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  mould. 

Pupils’  Successes . — The  following  successes  were  obtained  by 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  Preliminary  Examinations  held  in  September  : — 

English  :  four  candidates — four  passes. 

French  :  one  candidate — one  pass. 

Mathematics,  Higher  :  two  candidates — two  passes. 

Mathematics,  Lower  :  two  candidates — one  pass. 

Latin,  Lower  :  two  candidates — two  passes. 


REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

— 99TH  Annual  Report. 

Twelve  of  the  pupils  were  removed  during  the  year  by  the 
Durham  County  Council  and  returned  to  the  ordinary  schools, 
as  the  condition  of  their  eyes  had  improved  sufficiently. 

Pupils  were  entertained  on  board  H.M.S.  Newcastle  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  official  visit  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of 
regular  visits  to  the  Museum,  where  the  curator,  Mr.  T.  Russell 
Goddard,  explains  the  objects. 

The  report  is  well  illustrated. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham — 

94TH  Annual  Report. 

There  are  33  resident  and  14  day  pupils  receiving  technical 
training.  In  the  workshops  full  employment  has  been  provided 
for  83  blind  workers. 

Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £29,924,  being  an  increase 
of  £1,027. 
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The  home  teaching  service  employs  a  supervisor  and  13  certifi¬ 
cated  home  teachers.  During  the  year  they  made  16,671  visits  to 
blind  persons. 

Social  centres  are  established  in  many  parts  of  the  areas. 
These  are  very  much  appreciated. 

The  Committee  have  recognized  an  urgent  need  for  a  welfare 
club  in  Nottingham.  A  scheme  has  been  approved  and  a  welfare 
club  is  to  be  established.  For  this  purpose  the  reconstruction  of 
the  premises  in  Chaucer  Street  will  be  necessary.  The  scheme 
sounds  very  ambitious  and  we  shall  notice  the  developments  with 
interest. 

The  report  has  a  new  feature  of  items  of  news,  entitled  “  In — 
and  About — the  Institution.”  This  is  a  very  telling  addition  : 
e.g.,  “  More  than  100,000  brushes  were  made  in  the  workshops 
and  sold  during  the  year.” 

The  illustrations  are  good  and  have  power  of  appeal  in  their 
titles;  e.g.,  “  Sensitive  Fingers,”  “  Art  and  Industry,”  “  One 
of  the  Oldest  Known  Trades.” 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society — Report  for  year 

ending  3 1 st  March,  1938. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report,  Mr.  W.  Rayner  Batty  pointed 
out  that  at  last  year’s  meeting  he  had  referred  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  blind  persons  on  the  society’s  register,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  progressive.  This  optimism  was  not  confirmed 
and  an  increase  had  occurred  of  37  cases  up  to  the  31st  March, 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,604  cases  on  the  register. 

Two  additional  social  centres  have  been  opened  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  10. 

The  chairman,  Councillor  A.  Moss,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  pointed  out  that  “  acting  as  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  their  responsibility  in  administering  relief  grants, 
already  amounting  to  over  ^30,000,  would  be  further  increased 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  this  work  was  done  on  behalf  of  and 
without  cost  to  the  Corporation  for  administration.”  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  home  teachers,  mentioning  that  they  made  30,000 
visits  to  homes  last  year.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  facilities 
at  the  Pendleton  Homes  for  blind  residents,  which  accommodate 
ioc  people,  and  the  Southport  Home,  for  holiday  and  conval¬ 
escent  service,  which  accommodates  48. 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Cowley,  M.A.,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Welfare  of  the  Blind.”  The  speaker  examined  the 
position  in  the  district  now  and  as  it  was  when  she  indulged  in 
some  frank  criticisms  some  nine  years  ago.  She  again  indulged 
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in  some  very  pertinent  criticisms ;  then  gave  a  number  of  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  :  “  Loss  of  sight  does  not  entail  loss  of  the 
gregarious  instinct,”  said  the  speaker,  and  pointed  out  the  thing 
they  lacked — “  A  permanent  club  ” — which  is  a  stage  further  on 
than  a  district  social  centre.  Her  examination  of  the  terms 
“  maintenance  ”  and  “  unemployable  ”  lead  up  to  a  strong 
appeal  :  “  What  does  our  evident  goodwill  towards  the  blind 
really  amount  to?  Does  it  mean  a  minimum  satisfaction  of  basic 
animal  needs  in  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  or  do  we  frankly  face 
the  situation  and  concede  comfort,  civilized  amenities,  or  even 
pleasures?  ”  A  good  paper,  and  the  criticisms  were  well  received. 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  G.  H.  Abrahams  pointed 
out  that  the  public  would  see  from  the  financial  report  that  in 
addition  to  the  local  authority  grants  the  society  devoted  well 
over  ^3,000  per  annum  from  its  own  funds,  obtained  through  the 
generosity  of  the  public,  and  it  could  be  only  by  further  public 
generosity  that  the  establishment  of  a  community  centre  could  be 
achieved. 

One  could  comment  on  much  else  in  the  report,  but  let  us 
conclude  with  a  good  word  to  the  clothing  department,  which  was 
used  last  year  by  600  members.  This  department  seems  to  be 
fulfilling  a  very  useful  function. 


City  of  Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department — Report 

FOR  YEAR  ENDING  3  I  ST  MARCH,  1 938. 

In  the  tables  we  note  the  following  :  Age  periods — i  to  5,  2  ; 
5  to  16,  28 ;  16  to  2 1 ,  1 1  ;  21  to  40,  1 13  ;  40  to  50,  89 ;  50  to  65, 
241  ;  65  to  70,  hi  ;  70  and  over,  226. 

Employment — Sales  reached  a  peak  point,  namely,  ^12,181, 
an  increase  of  £895  over  the  preceding  year. 

There  is  an  interesting  table  showing  the  average  weekly  piece- 
rate  earnings  (unaugmented)  when  fully  employed  during  the  last 
five  years.  In  December,  1937,  the  City  Council  approved  the 
minimum  wages  scheme  for  blind  workers,  as  follows  :  Grade  I — 
Men,  £2  5s.;  Women,  £1  7s.  6d.  Grade  II — Men,  £2  10s.; 
Women,  ^1  12s.  6d. 

Home  Teachers — There  are  five  home  teachers,  but  authoritv 
has  been  obtained  for  an  additional  one. 


Handicraft  Classes — There  was  a  big  increase  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  handicraft  classes  during  the  year.  The  special  class 
for  deaf-blind  has  been  held  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly. 

The  Brass  Band  has  had  quite  a  number  of  engagements  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Bath  Tickets — The  Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee  and  the 
Cleansing  and  Bath  Sub-Committee  have  continued  to  meet  joint- 
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ly  the  cost  of  free  tickets  to  the  public  baths  for  blind  persons. 
The  number  issued  during  the  twelve  months  was  1,144. 

Sheffield  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind — Report  for  year  ending  31ST  March,  1938. 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  allowed  certain  moneys  to  be  used  in  providing  transport  for 
the  deaf-blind  attending  the  handicraft  classes  at  the  Sheffield 
workshops. 

The  committee  was  able  to  help  12  blind  people  this  year  with 
the  extra  expenses  of  their  holidays.  They  certainly  would  not 
have  had  a  holiday  without  this  assistance. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind — 55TH  Annual  Report. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the  College  to 
the  good  work  of  this  society  and  hope  they  will  all  read  the 
annual  report.  One  is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done. 

The  Library  now  supplies  no  fewer  than  12,325  readers,  of 
whom  1,333  are  readers  of  Moon  type  and  304  are  deaf  as  well  as 
blind. 

The  Library’s  stock  now  totals  202,970  volumes.  During  the 
year,  13,109  volumes  have  been  added  and  3,219  worn-out  volumes 
have  been  withdrawn  from  stock. 

There  are  265  overseas  readers. 

A  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  has  been  completed  this  year. 
This  contains  15,900  titles  of  books  in  every  class  of  literature, 
the  largest  section  being  that  of  fiction,  with  6,452  books.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  biography  has  1,279  books,  but  we  would 
like  to  see  the  travel  and  adventure  total  of  443  books  increased. 
The  Braille  edition  of  the  catalogue  runs  into  five  full-size  volumes. 

The  Moon  section  is  printed  in  one  volume  and  comprises  722 
titles.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  experience  of  the  Library  is 
that  Moon  reading  proves  a  stepping  stone  to  Braille  reading. 

The  Esperanto  section  of  the  Library  is  much  appreciated  and 
books  are  sent  to  15  European  countries. 

Tribute  is  paid  to  the  arduous  and  unfailing  work  of  the 
voluntary  writers.  The  Library  is  proud  of  the  558  volunteers. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  transcription  done  by  the  volun¬ 
teers  enables  the  Library  to  keep  in  regular  employment  115  blind 
copyists  engaged  in  duplicating  these  books,  70  in  London  and 
45  at  the  branch. 

In  the  paragraph  on  local  authorities,  the  committee  states  its 
determination  to  be  vigilant  at  all  times  to  protect  its  essential 
independence. 

There  are  some  good  photographs  in  the  report. 
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A  C  KNO  W  L  EDG  M  ENT . 

The  fallowing  reports  have  been  received  :  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  (32nd  Annual  Report),  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  associations  amalgamated  in  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind.  We  apologize  for  a  short  notice  of 
these  reports,  but  both  are  packed  so  full  of  essential  matter  that 
we  think  the  best  review  will  be  to  recommend  them  to  our 
readers. 


TEACHERS’  COURSE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 

MUSIC. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  music  to  have  a  few 
personal  impressions  of  the  above  course  which  was  held  during 
the  first  week  of  September.  It  was  most  helpful  and  certainly 
very  refreshing  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  course  occupied  four  days  and  consisted  of  four  lectures 
each  on  pianoforte  playing,  class  singing,  school  music,  and 
musical  history,  given  respectively  by  Ambrose  Coviello,  Margaret 
Donington,  Ernest  Read  and  Stewart  Macpherson.  (There  were 
also  four  lectures  on  elocution,  by  Ena  Grossmith,  which  I  did 
not  attend.) 

I  found  Miss  Donington’s  lectures  particularly  inspiring.  To 
Mr.  Read  I  am  indebted  for  the  unforgettable  experience  of  seeing- 
a  class  introduced  to  the  percussion  band  for  the  first  time. 

Each  lecturer  invited  questions,  and  at  his  first  lecture  Mr. 
Read  asked  for  particulars  from  everyone  of  subjects  in  which  we 
were  especially  interested,  so  that  he  might  arrange  his  material 
accordingly. 

To  me  it  was  stimulating  to  meet  the  lecturers  themselves  and 
to  compare  notes  with  teachers  from  other  schools.  Except  when 
reading  an  occasional  treatise  or  magazine  article,  one  is  so  apt, 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  to  forget  that  the  teaching  world  exists 
outside  one’s  own  little  orbit,  especially  when  constantly  dealing 
with  individuals,  as,  for  example,  in  pianoforte  teaching.  It  is 
always  a  relief  to  be  reminded  that  difficulties,  such  as  scarcity  of 
time  on  the  school  time-table,  pupils’  general  attitude  to  work 
and  apparent  lack  of  concentration  are,  after  all,  pretty  general. 

I  feel  sure  many  of  our  teachers  would  find  such  a  course  as 
enjoyable  as  I  did.  Blackboards  were  used,  but  this  need  not 
deter  anyone  from  attending,  as  the  lectures  could  be  followed 
just  as  well  without  reference  to  them. 
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NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  last  conference  held  by  this 
Association  on  27th  June,  1938.  The  Mayor  of  Wallasey  took 
the  chair  and  the  speaker  was  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Counties  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  and  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  Blind  Sub-Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind.] 

The  Deaf-Blind  and  How  They  are  Cared  For. 

The  title  of  my  talk  is  rather  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  cover  all  that  it  implies  in 
the  time  given  me. 

I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  to  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  recent  investigation  in  the  Northern  Counties 
of  England.  There  we  have  the  actual  truth  and  know  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are. 

We  have  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England,  including 
Cheshire,  a  blind-deaf  population  of  1,549.  That  is  the  total 
ascertained  after  two  years’  investigation  by  a  special  officer,  who 
finished,  I  think,  last  January.  The  result  on  looking  at  the  total 
figures  is  that  something  must  be  done  to  classify  the  different 
types.  They  can  be  divided  into  three  groups — (1)  those  who  are 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ;  (2)  those  who  are  deaf  and  blind ;  (3)  those 
who  are  hard  of  hearing  and  blind. 

The  number  in  the  first  category  is  111.  They  form  in  my  mind 
the  most  tragic  of  all  the  problems  which  those  interested  in  blind 
welfare  have  to  face.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
the  tragedy  of  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  It  may  occur  to  you 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  dumb  or  not,  but  the 
power  of  expression  is  a  very  valuable  one  and  if  they  are  dumb 
they  cannot  express  themselves.  I  know  of  no  situation  worse 
than  the  comprehensive  shutting  in  of  a  human  life,  which  being 
deprived  of  these  three  faculties  entails. 

There  is  not  a  structure  that  man  can  compose,  not  even  a 
dungeon,  which  would  be  so  complete  a  prison.  It  forms  a 
challenging  problem  to  all  of  us  interested  in  blind  welfare  and 
one  that  is  not  easy  to  solve. 

There  have  been  in  the  past  fifty  years  men  and  women  who 
have  done  wonderful  work  in  this  field.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
unknown.  There  is  one,  Helen  Keller,  but  we  have  many  Helen 
Kellers.  She  is  an  American,  of  course,  and  the  people  of  America 
have  the  art  of  publicity.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman  and  it  is 
great  to  hear  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak,  write,  think  and 
make  a  good  job  of  many  other  things.  But  we  have  them  in  this 
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country.  I  was  educated  in  a  blind  school  myself,  and  there  were 
several  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  people  there.  The  results  have  been 
wonderful — just  as  wonderful  as  in  America.  Tremendous  care 
and  patience  are  needed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  teaching  a 
deaf-blind  person  to  speak.  It  is  possible  if  there  is  sufficient 
intelligence  in  the  child.  It  is  done  by  the  child  using  one  hand 
and  placing  the  fingers  on  the  lips  and  the  thumb  on  the  throat  of 
the  speaker,  or  vice  versa.  The  child  can  feel  the  various  sounds 
the  vowels  and  consonants  make.  Gradually  it  begins  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  various  sounds.  The  child  then  tries  to 
get  the  same  effects  itself  and  by  that  process  begins  to  speak. 
These  children  will  never  be  fluent  speakers,  but  they  can  make 
themselves  understood.  It  is  a  long  process,  but  many  people 
have  been  taught  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  classic  instance  of  two  blind  girls  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  at  Edinburgh.  One  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
were  constant  companions  and  could  actually  sit  down  at  the  piano 
and  play  a  duet  together. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  iii  in  the  North  of  England  can 
be  taught  in  this  way.  Some  are  mentally  and  physically  defective. 
Of  these  cases  two  are  unaidable  according  to  statements  we  have 
received.  Twelve  are  actually  employed  in  the  workshops  or 
in  home  workers’  schemes,  which  proves  they  can  be  taught  to 
move  about,  think,  and,  in  some  cases,  speak.  It  is  up  to  the  blind 
welfare  agencies  to  help  them. 

We  have  another' 383  who  are  able  to  speak.  They,  in  a  way, 
are  not  nearly  so  badly  off  as  the  others  who  cannot  express  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  great  stimulus  in  being  able  to  express  oneself. 
It  calls  upon  thought  and  action  and  helps  to  conserve  whatever 
mental  vitality  there  may  be. 

This  second  group  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  the  mind 
do  some  service,  but  they  are  still  a  problem  to  us.  We  cannot 
expect  to  leave  these  people  entirely  alone  and  suddenly  find  them 
normal.  The  lack  of  action  and  life  is  terrible.  Picture  the 
man  or  woman  as  if  in  a  dungeon,  unable  either  to  hear  or  see. 
They  have  no  background  of  experience.  Out  of  all  that  uncertain¬ 
ty  there  must  be  growth  of  some  kind.  Do  you  realize  how  much 
we  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  as  we  grow  up?  There  is 
no  guide  to  the  line  of  their  mental  growth  at  all.  You  are  bound 
to  have  a  distorted  result.  When  we  hear  of  them  being  tempera¬ 
mental,  etc. — these  are  phrases  which  are  more  polite  than 
accurate. 

The  facts  disclosed  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  show 
that  deaf-blind  people  in  the  first  category  have  been  found 
incarcerated  in  mental  hospitals.  Who  certified  them?  Was  care 
taken  that  someone  had  penetrated  the  “  dungeon  ”  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mind  was  actually  unbalanced,  or  were  they  put  in 
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as  a  matter  of  convenience?  We  know  now  that  in  several  cases 
they  were  put  in  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  They  were  not 
insane.  Many  can  read  and  write  better  than  the  average  seeing 
person.  What  is  the  reaction  on  the  mind  of  these  persons  if  they 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  companions  are  insane? 

The  difficulty  of  examining  the  deaf-dumb-blind  person  is 
obvious  and  this  may  be  to  some  extent  an  excuse,  but  now  there 
are  means  which  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  medical 
officer  so  that  he  can  be  quite  sure  that  his  diagnosis  is  a  correct 
one. 

There  are  also  in  the  North  of  England  1,055  people  who  are 
hard  of  hearing  and  blind.  A  little  over  800  of  these  are  living 
with  their  parents  or  other  relatives.  There  are  a  number  who  are 
in  institutions  and  others  who  are  living  alone  or  in  lodgings. 
They  are  obviously  intelligent  and  want  to  live  alone,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  right  thing  for 
them  to  do.  In  my  opinion  it  is  desirable  that  some  properly 
constructed  home  should  be  available  for  them. 

Friends  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  Hoylake  district  put  their 
heads  together  and  have  started  an  excellent  institution  there  as  a 
holiday  home  for  deaf-blind  people.  They  can  fill  it  with  perman¬ 
ent  boarders,  who  wish  to  remain  there,  and  we  have  discovered 
that  the  deaf-blind  can  find  a  great  deal  of  social  life  in  such  places. 

The  advantage  of  social  life  for  them  has  been  proved  by  an 
experiment  which  the  Northern  Counties  Association  tried  in  the 
Manchester  area.  Social  gatherings  were  held  to  which  deaf-blind 
people  came  from  a  radius  of  ten  to  twelve  miles.  They  are 
obviously  pleased  to  be  able  to  enjoy  themselves  together  and 
always  express  the  desire  to  come  again. 

We  know  the  great  ideal  would  be  to  find  a  seeing  companion 
for  each  one  of  them  to  be  constantly  with  them  as  Mrs.  Mason 
was  with  Helen  Keller.  This  is  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  seeing 
person  to  go  through  every  day  and  the  strain  would  be  too  much 
for  most  of  us.  Something  should  be  done  on  the  lines  of  a  home 
which  will  enable  the  deaf-blind  to  have  an  existence  as  indepen¬ 
dent  as  possible.  We  want  to  give  them  as  much  individual 
responsibility  as  we  can  in  their  own  lives. 

My  suggestion  for  a  home  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  local 
authorities  could  do  it.  The  Mayor  said  he  was  a  believer  in  co¬ 
ordination.  Here  is  a  chance  for  co-ordination.  To  establish  such 
a  home  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  deaf-blind.  We  have  the 
nucleus  in  the  111  who  might  be  placed  in  the  home.  I  hope  some 
day  to  see  a  new  centre  built — not  one  either  reconstructed  or 
patched  up.  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  much  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  generally  willing  to  spend  a  few  “  bob  ”  on  a  job  like  that. 

Tt  was  found  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  deaf-dumb-blind 
people  were  being  well  looked  after  by  relatives — sometimes  a 
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parent  or  parents,  sometimes  a  brother  or  sister.  I  do  not  think  it 
rig-lit  that  any  man  or  woman  should  he  called  upon  to  carry  such  a 
burden  through  life.  It  is  a  wonderful  life  of  sacrifice,  of  course, 
but  it  is  not  right  that  any  one  individual  should  be  left  with  this 
terrible  load.  Thus  it  is  my  idea  that  there  should  be  accommoda¬ 
tion  not  only  for  those  who  are  living  alone,  but  also  those  who 
are  cared  for  by  relatives,  probably  at  great  sacrifice. 

You  should  go  to  Hoylake  some  time  and  see  what  Mr.  Holme 
and  his  friends  are  doing  there.  What  we  want  now  is  a  fully 
equipped  place,  but  not  big  enough  to  do  away  with  the  individual 
contact  between  the  people. 

Some  of  the  deaf-blind  people  are  physically  strong  and  men¬ 
tally  active.  They  want  to  use  their  ability  and  capacity  as 
ordinary  men  and  women  and  opportunity  must  be  found  for  them. 
We  have  some  of  them  in  workshops  to-day  who  are  just  as  good 
as  the  average  worker.  I  am  satisfied  that,  given  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  there  are  many  more  equally  efficient. 

In  some  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  they  have  two  or 
three  teachers  for  each  deaf-blind  person  and  they  do  wonders  with 
them.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  same  facilities  available  here. 

I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  meetings  we  attend  from  time  to 
time,  though  we  may  go  away  with  an  undecided  mind  as  to  what 
we  should  do,  yet  we  do  learn  something,  and  when  you  hear  that 
something  is  being  done  you  will  probably  be  ready  to  help.  You 
will  not,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  humanity,  remain  indifferent  to  the 
efforts  that  may  be  made  to  aid  these  people  in  the  greatest 
calamity  any  human  being  can  be  called  upon  to  face. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Mr.  G.  Holme,  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Hoylake  Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  After 
some  appreciative  comments  on  Councillor  Clydesdale’s  work 
for  the  deaf-blind,  he  said  : — 

I  have  been  asked  to  open  the  discussion  on  Councillor  Clydes¬ 
dale’s  most  excellent  address.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a 
very  great  honour,  for  I  am  virtually  a  new-comer  to  the  work  of 
blind  welfare.  Some  three  years  ago  I  was  in  the  position  in  which 
I  now  find-  so  many  other  people — I  had  never  met  with  a  case  of 
deaf-blindness  and  had  not  associated  the  two  handicaps  with  one 
and  the  same  person.  In  other  words,  1  was  totally  unaware  that 
there  are  some  3,000  of  my  fellows  in  this  country  labouring  and 
suffering  under  the  double  handicap  of  blindness  with  deafness. 

However,  for  the  past  three  years,  work  for  the  deaf-blind  has 
engaged  my  whole  attention  and  time,  and,  with  my  colleagues, 
I  am  proud  that  we  have  been  able  to  establish  the  first  and  only 
holiday  home  catering  solely  for  the  deaf-blind.  “  Fellowship 
House  ”  is  so  named  because  it  is  designed  to  give  that  fellowship 
with  the  deaf-blind  which  is  so  vital  to  their  mental  and  physical 
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well-being-;  it  is  meant  to  be  a  home  in  all  senses  of  the  word 
and  not  an  institution. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Holiday  Home  is  to  give  deaf-blind 
persons  a  change  of  environment,  a  holiday  at  the  seaside  of  a 
fortnight,  or  longer,  should  there  be  a  vacancy.  Each  summer 
the  accommodation  has  been  almost  fully  booked  and  again  this 
summer  all  the  accommodation  for  women  was  taken  up  early, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  vacant  dates  for  men  still  available. 

Many  deaf-blind  persons  have  found  their  way  into  public 
assistance  institutions  and  others  into  mental  hospitals,  for  very 
often  friendlessness  and  poverty  are  the  concomitants  of  the  double 
handicap.  Many  are  living  in  most  undesirable  home  surround¬ 
ings  and,  more  often  than  not,  are  looked  upon  as  a  burden  by 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  This  seems  a  hard  statement  to  make, 
but  the  fact  that  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Home,  never  once  have  I  been  asked  by  a 
relative  or  friend  how  one  of  our  guests  is  faring — whether  he 
or  she  is  happy  with  us  or  in  need  of  anything — is  indisputable 
evidence  that  once  people  get  a  deaf-blind  relative  off  their 
hands  they  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  am  not  criticizing,  but  merely 
stating  the  fact. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  need  for  separate  and  special 
homes  for  the  deaf-blind,  as  they  can  always  be  accommodated  in 
homes  for  the  blind  and  homes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  From 
this  I  differ,  as  my  experience  shows  that  the  deaf-blind  in  such 
homes  lead  rather  lonely  lives.  In  either  type  of  home  they  can 
only  be  “  passengers  ”  in  all  the  little  events  which  are  so  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  the  guests  and  which  greatly  add  to  the  happiness 
of  the  inmates,  for  they  are  unable  to  participate.  One  cannot 
reasonably  expect  a  blind  working  man,  who  has  worked  hard 
all  the  year  round  and  taken  his  fortnight’s  holiday  at  a  home  for 
the  blind  to  devote  his  fortnight  to  looking  after  a  deaf-blind 
person  who  happens  to  be  staying  at  the  home  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  beautiful  home  for  the  blind  in  the  South  of  England, 
which  I  visited  shortly  after  Christmas  last  year,  there  were  two 
deaf-blind  women  among  some  30  hearing  blind.  Now  both 
these  women  could  hear  conversation  through  an  ear-trumpet,  yet 
they  were  completely  “  out  of  it  ”  in  all  the  Christmas  jollifica¬ 
tions.  They  uncomplainingly  told  me  that  the  other  inmates  were 
so  busy  enjoying  themselves  that  not  a  soul,  except  matron,  had 
spoken  to  them  the  whole  of  Boxing  Day — they  were  forgotten. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  hard-of-hearing  blind  in  a  home  for 
the  blind,  how  much  more  is  it  the  case  with  totally  deaf-blind 
persons  in  a  similar  home,  for  with  them  communication  can 
only  be  made  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  I  am  told  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  blind  persons  have  learned  this  method 
of  communication. 
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In  a  home  specially  catering-  for  the  deaf-blind,  matron, 
servants,  guides,  voluntary  helpers,  in  fact  all  concerned,  are 
capable  of  talking  on  the  hand.  The  deaf-blind  are  happy  in 
each  other’s  society,  “  hand-chatting  ”  to  each  other  by  the  hour. 
The  isolation  of  the  other  type  of  home  is  entirely  eliminated. 

Further,  I  can  say  as  the  result  of  my  experience  that  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  deaf-blind  themselves  to  have  a  home  of  their 
own,  catering  for  their  specific  needs.  How  often  have  we  seen 
slow,  hesitant,  introspective,  persons  improve  mentally  and 
physically  in  a  short  time,  merely  by  daily  contact  with  their 
comrades.  Those  who  are  slow  with  the  manual  alphabet 
improve  tremendously  in  a  short  time  by  constant  practice  with, 
and  encouragement  from,  their  friends.  Those  who  are  good 
at  Braille  encourage  and  instruct  those  who  are  not.  A  joke 
is  rapidly  passed  round  the  company,  no  one  is  “  left  out  in 
the  cold.”  What  is  done  for  one  is  done  for  all  and  all  can 
participate. 

To  my  mind  a  solitary  deaf-blind  person  in  a  home  for  the 
blind  is  rather  like  an  unfortunate  Englishman  in  a  Chinese  hotel. 
He  is  lucky  if  he  can  find  someone  to  talk  to  him  in  his  own 
language. 

Voluntary  help  is  the  very  essence  of  success  in  a  venture 
such  as  ours.  Without  plenty  of  voluntary  help  to  take  guests 
out,  play  games  with  them,  talk  to  them  and  so  on,  I  am  afraid 
a  home  would  rapidly  become  an  institution.  In  this,  we  have 
been  singularly  fortunate.  Some  of  our  best  helpers  held  aloof 
for  quite  a  long  time  because,  as  they  said,  “  such  appalling 
affliction  would  upset  me  terribly.”  When  ultimately  they  have 
been  persuaded  to  come  and  see  for  themselves  they  have  been 
surprised  to  find  our  people  such  a  happy  lot,  always  ready  for 
fun  and  bravely  making  the  best  of  things. 

Our  folk  love  a  party,  a  ride  into  the  country  in  a  car,  or  a 
sail  in  a  boat.  We  have  many  kind  friends  willing  to  provide 
these  amenities. 

The  Hoylake  Rangers  and  Girl  Guides  are  the  sheet-anchor 
of  our  voluntary  helpers — always  ready  to  do  their  good  deed  and 
do  it  efficiently.  They  have  enrolled  four  of  our  visitors 
as  Rangers  in  their  company  and  thereby  brought  new  and  healthy 
interest  into  their  restricted  lives.  Many  are  now  proficient  in 
the  manual  alphabet  and  elementary  Braille.  Not  the  least  of  their 
services  to  the  deaf-blind  is  the  writing  of  friendly  letters  to  them 
in  Braille  when  they  return  home.  It  is  surprising  how  keen  they 
get  once  they  start  to  learn  these  uncommon  subjects.  During 
the  past  two  years  some  15  girls  have  learned  Braille,  and  one 
has  passed  the  proficiency  examination  of  the  .Students’  Library 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I  think  five  local  girls 
have  gained  their  deaf-blind  Guide  badges. 
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The  fact  that  a  home  for  deaf-blind  persons  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  midst  has  made  the  local  residents  “  deaf-blind 
conscious,”  and  the  general  public  for  the  most  part  are  very 
willing  to  assist  our  guests.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  finding 
people  in  most  unexpected  places  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  For  example,  Messrs.  Woolworth’s  Stores  is 
a  favourite  shopping  centre  for  our  people.  They  love  to  do  their 
own  shopping  and  buy  little  souvenirs  of  their  visit,  and  here 
they  can,  for  some  five  or  six  of  the  assistants  in  the  store  can 
“  hand-chat  ”  with  them.  Not  only  that,  but  they  spend  their 
half-holidays  taking  our  people  out  for  walks,  etc.  In 
several  other  local  shops  someone  will  be  found  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
publicly  acknowledging  with  very  grateful  thanks  the  generous 
help  we  receive. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  deaf-blind  we  have  met  at  the  Home 
are  well  over  middle  age,  though  several  of  21  to  25  have  visited 
us.  Quite  a  large  proportion,  sad  to  say,  suffer  additional  physical 
disabilities,  such  as  lameness,  epilepsy,  very  inarticulate  speech, 
etc.,  which  renders  it  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  them.  Vast 
differences  of  temperament  are  encountered — some  are  happy  and 
enjoy  life,  others  appear  to  be  unable  to  cast  off  their  gloom  and 
enter  into  friendship.  Each  temperament  has  to  be  considered 
individually. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  communication  used  by  the 
deaf-blind.  The  manual  alphabet  is  simplicity  itself,  but  it  is 
tedious,  as  each  word  has  to  be  spelled  out.  It  is  true  that 
with  practice  one  can  proceed  as  fast  as  the  average  deaf-blind 
person  can  receive  the  signs,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  con¬ 
venient  system  of  orthodox  abbreviation  would  greatly  facilitate 
communication.  Many  deaf-blind  who  know  Braille  use  the  Braille 
word-signs  and  abbreviations  wherever  possible.  Many  have 
invented  signs  of  their  own,  which  they  use  among  themselves 
for  such  simple  words  as  doctor,  good,  bad,  through,  colours,  etc. 
Others  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  language 
use  the  signs  where  possible.  It  appears  that  there  is  need  for 
a  Standard  Grade  II  Manual  System  for  use  with  the  more 
intellectual  deaf-blind. 

Moon  type  is  a  favourite  reading  medium,  especially  with 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  years,  when  it 
seems  impossible  to  acquire  the  necessary  sensitiveness  of  touch 
to  read  the  small  Braille  dots.  Unfortunately,  the  Moon  system 
cannot  be  used  for  writing,  but  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  those  who 
cannot  learn  Braille.  I  am  informed  that  one  is  being  prepared. 

At  “  Fellowship  House,”  for  the  first  time,  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  able  to  live  together  as  a  community  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  Hence  our  experience  on  this  subject  must  be 
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unique.  After  our  first  summer  season’s  guests  had  departed, 
my  committee  decided  to  give  a  winter  home  to  those  in  dire 
need  of  such,  by  taking-  guests  from  October  ist  to  May  31st, 
from  poor-law  and  other  institutions.  The  first  year  we  had 
nine  such  people  and  this  winter  we  have  had  1 1 ,  not  all  from 
institutions. 

The  experience  so  gained  of  the  psychology  and  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind  has  been  valuable.  Above  all  it  has  shown  us  the 
great  need  of  a  permanent  deaf-blind  home. 

Councillor  Clydesdale  has  on  previous  occasions  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  deaf-blind  persons  incarcerated  in 
mental  hospitals,  who,  apart  from  their  disability,  are  perfectly 
normal.  We  have  had  three  staying  at  the  Home  and  I  can  say 
with  conviction  that  all  have  been  perfectly  sane.  To  those  who 
understand  the  deaf-blind  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  they 
ever  came  to  be  classed  as  lunatics.  One  can  only  think  that 
there  has  been  appalling  apathy  on  the  part  of  relations  and 
others.  That  they  have  retained  their  sanity  under  such  conditions 
makes  one  marvel  at  their  patience  and  self-control. 

I  know  Councillor  Clydesdale  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that,  as 
the  result  of  a  winter’s  stay  at  “  Fellowship  House,”  we  have 
been  able  to  get  one  deaf-blind  lady  decertified  and  discharged 
from  the  asylum  where  she  had  lived  for  the  past  (I  think)  19 
years,  and  she  is  now  happy  in  a  home  for  blind  women.  I  have 
just  received  news  that  another  deaf-blind  lady  is  to  be  discharged 
from  a  Yorkshire  mental  hospital,  after  many  years’  residence 
there.  A  home  has  been  found  for  her  in  Manchester. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  home  for  deaf-blind  persons  has 
become  more  and  more  strongly  evident  to  me  as  time  has 
passed.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  a  permanent  home  is  even 
more  necessary  that  the  holiday  home.  Important  as  the  latter 
has  been  in  giving  us  the  knowledge  that  homes  for  the  deaf-blind 
are  possible  propositions,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
brought  happy  times  to  many  people,  I  still  feel  that  a  permanent 
home  would  render  a  greater  service  to  the  deaf-blind,  who,  at 
present,  are  saddened  and  depressed  by  the  thought  that  they 
will  have  to  end  their  days  most  probably  in  poor-law  institutions 
or  mental  homes.  My  reply  to  those  who  say  there  is  no  need  or 
demand  for  a  permanent  home  is  that  during  our  two  years’ 
operation,  the  majority  of  our  winter  guests  have  been  (and  are 
still)  in  need  of  permanent  homes  and  each  and  every  one  would 
have  stayed  with  us  for  ever  if  we  could  have  taken  them.  I  have 
received  possibly  a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  applications  from 
societies  and  institutions  for  the  blind  asking  for  permanent 
accommodation  for  deaf-blind  persons  in  their  care.  I  am  positive 
that  a  small  home  of  20  beds  would  be  a  “  full  house  ”  the  first 
week  it  opened.  I  am  sure  if  those  who  contend  that  there  is 
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no  need  for  a  permanent  home  could  see  our  guests  at 
a  Christmas  party,  or  playing  specially  adapted  games  with 
our  Rangers  and  Guides ;  if  they  could  see  the  genuine  sorrow 
as  the  dreaded  day  of  departure  after  their  winter  stay 
draws  nearer ;  if  they  could  accompany  us  on  the  journey  to  the 
station  to  see  them  off  to  whence  they  came,  and  hear  the  sobbed- 
out  questions  :  “  You  will  have  me  back,  won’t  you,”  etc.,  they 
would  have  a  truer  and  better  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  home 
for  these  folk,  and  would  realize  that  such  a  home  is  not  only 
desirable  but  a  very  great  necessity. 

We  receive  many  requests  from  guests  to  find  lodgings  for 
them  in  the  town,  so  that  they  can  be  “  on  the  doorstep  ’’  to 
return  at  the  first  available  opportunity.  Unfortunately  such 
requests  cannot  be  entertained,  for  to  do  so  would  undoubtedly 
bring  untold  trouble  by  the  establishment  of  a  deaf-blind  colony. 
A  permanent  home  would  effectively  solve  this  very  great  difficulty, 
which  is  also  felt  by  societies  for  the  blind,  who  are  equally  hard 
pressed  to  find  suitable  accommodation  for  the  deaf-blind  in  their 
charge. 

My  experience  shows  that  there  are  several  classes  of  deaf- 
blind  in  need  of  permanent  homes  : — 

1 —  those  leading  lonely  and  unhappy  lives  in  poor-law 
institutions ; 

2 —  those  living  in  mental  hospitals,  but  who  often  have 
no  right  to  be  there  and  are  very  lonely  and  dispirited ; 

3 —  those  living  in  poverty  and  distress  and  in  uncongenial 
and  unhappy  home  conditions ; 

4 —  those  living  alone — a  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  many  in  each  category  known  to  us. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  before  long  a  move  will  be  made  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  for  deaf-blind  persons,  for  1  feel  that 
it  will  be  the  biggest  practical  step  yet  made  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  unfortunate  souls  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 


BLIND  BASKET  INSTRUCTOR  (C.T.B.  Diploma),  who  has 
gained  signal  successes  with  his  pupils,  offers  his  services  to  any 
Institution  requiring  a  Basket-making  Instructor.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated,  257/8  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.  1 
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In  June,  1936,  the  Executive  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  con¬ 
sisting-  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Board,  with  one  or 
two  co-opted  members,  to  inquire  into  the  status  and  emoluments 
of  Home  Teachers.  Before  this  Sub-Committee  had  begun  its 
investigation  it  was  learned  that  a  survey  of  Home  Teaching 
problems  was  being  considered  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  Report  of  this 
Committee  was  completed  in  December,  1936,  but  not  published 
till  August,  1937.  In  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  therefore,  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  College  got  to  work  and  information  was 
sought  from  all  the  Employing  Bodies  which  conduct  Home 
Teaching  Services.  The  College  is  grateful  to  the  many 
Authorities  and  Agencies  who  completed  its  questionnaire. 
Their  replies  put  at  the  service  of  the  Sub-Committee  extremely 
useful  material  for  summary  and  analysis  and  from  which  helpful 
deductions  could  be  made. 

The  Sub-Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Siddall,  himself 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  experienced  Home  Teachers  in 
the  country,  and  Miss  Mary  Thomas  acted  as  its  Secretary.  The 
Executive  is  indebted  to  Miss  Thomas  for  carrying  out  single- 
handed  the  laborious  work  of  reducing  the  mass  of  information 
received  to  manageable  facts  and  statistics,  and  for  drafting  the 
report  so  ably  that  little  work  was  left  for  the  Sub-Committee  to 
do.  Only  three  Meetings  were  required,  and  when  the  Report 
was  laid  before  the  General  Executive,  at  its  October  Meeting,  it 
was  at  once  adopted  with  cordial  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Thomas  and  her  colleagues. 

The  Report  is  now  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  and 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  arouse  deep  and  widespread  interest. 
It  is  short,  but  constructive  throughout,  and  explicit  in  its 
recommendations.  The  Home  Teaching  Service  is  much  to  the 
fore  these  days  and  serious  efforts  are  being  made  for  its  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  discussions  that  are  certain  to  take  place  in 
the  coming  months  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Executive’s  Report 
will  be  a  familiar  theme.  We  publish  it  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  and  remuneration  of  our 
Home  Teachers  it  will  play  a  notable  part. 
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THE  STATUS  AND  EMOLUMENTS  OF  HOME 

TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  as  to 
conditions  of  service,  salaries,  holidays,  etc.,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  by  the  College  of  Teachers  to  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  responsible  for  the  home  teaching  service  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  The  questionnaire  was  as  follows  : — 

1 —  Name  of  employing  agency. 

2 —  Number  of  unemployable  blind  on  register. 

3 —  Number  of  home  teachers  employed. 

4 —  Scale  of  salaries  paid. 

5 —  Allowance  (if  any)  for  car. 

6 —  Allowance  (if  any)  for  guides. 

7 —  Deductions  for  superannuation. 

8 —  Length  of  holidays. 

Any  remarks. 

A  satisfactory  response  was  received  to  the  questionnaire,  re¬ 
plies  being  forthcoming  from  nearly  100  organizations,  employing 
395  home  teachers  and  caring  for  nearly  46,000  unemployables. 
As  the  most  recent  statistics  available  showed  that  the  number  of 
home  teachers  was  466,  and  the  total  number  of  unemployable 
blind  persons  56,900,  the  enquiry  can  be  regarded  as  giving  a 
reasonably  comprehensive  picture  of  conditions. 


Number  of  Cases  per  Home  Teacher. 


The  returns  showed  that  this  varies  considerably,  from  teach¬ 
ers  responsible  for  under  50  cases  to  those  who  have  nearly  300 
on  their  registers,  obviously  an  impossible  number  to  care  for 
adequately.  Sometimes  when  the  number  of  cases  is  small  the 
home  teacher  also  acts  as  secretary,  or  she  may  be  employed  for 
part-time  only.  The  following  are  the  figures  : — 

Teachers  responsible  for  less  than  100  cases 

100 — 149  cases 
150 — 199  cases 
200 — 249  cases 
over  250  cases 
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In  the  most  disappointing  area  one  full-time  teacher  and  seven 
working  part-time  are  jointly  responsible  for  over  1,300  cases.  If 
the  work  is  evenly  divided  this  would  mean  that  each  part-time 
worker  is  responsible  for  about  145  blind  persons,  in  addition  to 
her  normal  duties,  which  are,  we  believe,  those  of  a  health  visitor. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  home  visiting  and  teaching 
of  the  blind  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  by  those  whose  duties 
are  already  so  onerous. 
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The  Committee  were  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  nearly  90 
teachers  have  upwards  of  150  cases  on  their  registers.  Though 
they  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  the  number  of  cases  per  home  teacher,  on  account  of  such 
factors  as,  e.g.,  the  amount  of  direction  afforded  by  secretary  or 
supervisor,  differences  between  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  the 
duties  undertaken  by  the  teachers,  they  recommend  that  employing 
bodies  should  consider  as  a  reasonable  number,  100  registered 
bli)id  cases  i)i  an  urban  area,  and.  80  such  cases  per  teacher  in  a 
rural  area. 

Duties  of  a  Home  Teacher. 

It  is  not  always  recognized  by  those  responsible  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  home  teachers  that  their  work  does  not  begin  and  end 
when  a  lesson  in  Braille  is  given,  or  a  social  visit  paid.  An  ever- 
increasing  number  of  statistical  returns,  clerical  work  of  all  kinds 
— sometimes  involving  elaborate  book-keeping — reports  on  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  and  payments  of  grants  may  be  required,  and 
the  home  teacher  must  now  in  many  areas  concern  herself  not 
only  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  person,  but  also  with  that  of  his 
dependents.  She  is  generally  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
social  gatherings,  often  also  for  handicraft  classes,  for  arranging 
sales  of  goods  made  by  pastime  workers,  for  the  recruitment  of 
voluntary  workers,  and  for  supervision  of  wireless  sets.  In  some 
cases,  which  the  Committee  deplore,  she  is  also  required  to  exercise 
supervision  over  home  workers, 

While  any  attempt  to  narrow  the  scope  of  a  home  teacher’s 
usefulness  to  the  blind  would  be  regrettable,  there  are  certain 
tasks  (e.g.,  the  organization  of  local  flag  days  or  the  distribution 
of  collecting  boxes)  which  it  does  not  seem  desirable  that  she 
should  be  expected  to  undertake. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  question  was  raised  at  the  Committee  as  to  a  home  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility  in  relation  to  prevention  of  blindness.  While 
in  some  areas  we  understand  that  the  home  teacher  is  not  expected, 
nor  indeed  permitted,  to  visit  any  except  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  register  as  certified  blind  persons,  in  others  she  keeps  a 
watching  register  of  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight.  It  is 
clear  that  if  she,  or  someone  else,  does  not  keep  such  a  record, 
persons  with  defective  sight  may,  for  fear  of  losing  a  day’s  work, 
from  dread  of  a  proposed  operation,  on  account  of  inability  to  pav 
travelling  expenses  to  hospital,  etc.,  in  due  course  become  certi¬ 
fiable.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  if  a  home  teacher  is 
required  to  take  responsibility  for  sight-saving,  she  must  have  a 
register  of  certified  blind  persons  that  is  numerically  manageable, 
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i.e.,  one  that  falls  within  the  limits  suggested,  of  ioo  cases  in 
urban  and  80  cases  in  rural  areas. 


Salaries  Paid  to  Home  Teachers. 


It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  that  the  standard  reached  by  candidates  in  the  home 
teachers’  examination  has  markedly  improved  since  that  examina¬ 
tion  was  first  held.  Prior  to  its  institution  the  post  of  a  home 
teacher  was  often  held  by  persons  chosen  with  small  regard  for 
educational  attainments,  and  extremely  limited  knowledge  of 
pastime  handicrafts.  They  were  required  to  be  men  or  women  of 
goodwill,  with  an  arm  strong  enough  to  carry  books  in  embossed 
type  from  one  blind  person  to  another.  To-day,  home  teachers 
throughout  the  country  form  a  body  of  workers  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  compare  favourably  in  personnel  and  professional 
equipment  with  any  other  type  of  social  worker.  The  fact  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  192c,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  and 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  have  all  been  passed  since  the  service 
became  grant-aided  in  1919  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  the  qualifications  required  of  those 
who  would  become  home  teachers.  Has  the  progress  in  salaries 
been  commensurate? 


The  following  are  the  figures  obtained  in  the  recent  enquiry  : — 


Salaries  under  ^156,  without  mention  of  increment  ...  21 

Salaries  under  ^156,  but  with  prospect  of  increment...  35 

Salaries  ^156,  without  mention  of  increment  .  165 

Salaries  £  1 56,  with  prospect  of  increment  .  86 

Salaries  over  ^156  .  86 

No  details  given  . .  2 


The  following  supplementary  statement  should  be  made 

1 —  In  1 1  of  the  21  cases,  where  the  salary  is  stated  to  be 
under  ^156,  without  mention  of  increment,  the  posts  are 
part-time  only. 

2 —  In  34  out  of  the  35  cases  where  the  salary  is  given  as 
under  ^156,  but  with  prospect  of  increment,  the  sal¬ 
aries  rise  to  a  maximum  of  more  than  ^156,  so  that 
they  compare  favourably  in  the  long  run  with  those 
where  ^156  is  paid  without  increment. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  shows  that  by  far  the  most  general 
figure  paid  is  ^156  per  annum.  Its  frequency  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  Ministry  of  Health  grant  was  ^78 
per  annum,  or  50%  of  ^156.  Now  that  direct  grants  from  the 
Ministry  have  ceased,  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the 
salaries  of  40%  of  home  teachers  should  be  stabilized  at  this 
figure.  It  is  nearly  20  years  since  the  first  Ministry  grant  was 
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paid,  and  since  then  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  home  teachers 
have  increased  on  all  sides.  Further,  a  progressive  salary  is  usual 
in  all  professions  and  callings,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  home 
teacher  should  be  excluded. 

The  Committee  consider  that  while  ^156  may  be  accepted  as 
a  minimum  salary  for  an  uncertificated  home  teacher  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  reasonable  annual 
increment  from  the  beginning.  The  following  scale  is 
recommended  : — 

^156,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £7  10s.  to  a  maximum 
of  ^250,  or  the  maximum  of  the  corresponding  grade  of  municipal 
officers.  The  Committee  further  recommend  that  a  grant  of  ^10 
be  given  on  the  obtaining  of  the  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Superannuation. 

While  the  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  that  superannua¬ 
tion  schemes  affect  about  60%  of  the  home  teachers,  they  realize 
that  where  salaries  do  not  exceed  ^156  per  annum  the  deduction 
of  5%,  or  £7  16s.  per  annum,  does  involve  some  financial  sacrifice. 
They  are  also  alive  to  the  fact  that  some  teachers  whose  retiring 
age  is  near  cannot  be  accepted  in  a  superannuation  scheme,  and 
they  hope  that  in  such  cases  employing  bodies  will  consider  grant¬ 
ing  such  compassionate  allowances  as  will  enable  these  teachers 
to  look  forward  to  an  old  age  as  secure  as  that  of  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  over  whose  interests  they  may  have  watched  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  home  teacher  in  receipt  of  ^156  per  annum,  when  she  has 
paid  for  board,  lodging  and  clothing,  and  made  provision  for 
illness  and  holidays,  is  unlikely  to  have  an  extravagantly  large 
surplus.  She  must  be  reasonably  well  dressed,  and  the  upkeep  of 
dress  and  shoe  leather  when  one  has  to  be  out  in  all  weathers  is 
by  no  means  negligible. 

Holidays. 

The  following  details  have  been  obtained  with  reference  to 


holidays  : — 

2  weeks  per  annum  .  148 

3  weeks  per  annum  .  133 

4  or  more  weeks  per  annum  .  114 


These  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  approximate,  as  some 
agencies  give  the  length  of  holidays  in  weeks,  and  others  in 
working  days.  Occasionally,  agencies  give  one  or  two'  extra  days 
in  addition  to  bank  holidays.  Several  agencies  which  only  give 
two  weeks’  holidav  in  the  year  add  the  words  “  And  all  bank 
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holidays,”  to  their  statement,  which  rather  suggests  that  they 
may  feel  that  two  weeks  only  is  too  bald  a  statement  and  needs 
some  justification. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  three  weeks’ 
holiday  in  the  year  should  be  given,  plus  an  additional  day  or 
days  at  Bank  Holidays,  and  also  recommends  to  the  consideration 
of  employing  bodies  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  five-day  week. 
The  home  teacher  is  constantly  giving  out  energy  and  vitality, 
and  unless  she  can  replenish  her  own  store  of  these  by  rest  and 
recreation  she  is  in  danger  not  only  of  breaking  down  from  over¬ 
strain,  but  of  failing  to  give  the  blind  in  her  care  the  mental 
stimulus  most  of  them  need  to  widen  their  necessarily  circum¬ 
scribed  outlook. 

The  Committee  further  urge  that  when  a  home  teacher  takes  her 
annual  leave  it  is  essential  that  some  arrangement  be  made  for 
her  work  to  be  carried  on  in  her  absence.  There  are  few  things 
more  disheartening  or  more  likely  to  nullify  the  value  of  a  holiday 
than  to  return  from  it  to  be  faced  with  accumulated  arrears  of 
work. 


METHODS  AND  BOOK  SUPPLIES. 

By  Stella  Mawer. 

During  the  two  months  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  general  methods  in  use 
over  here.  I  am  speaking  chiefly,  in  my  comparison  of  methods, 
of  those  in  use  in  the  two  schools  for  the  blind  where  I  have  had 
experience,  here  in  Lansing,  and  in  England  at  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  only  other  school  for  the 
blind  which  I  have  visited  in  the  United  States  is  the  Indiana 
School,  situated  at  Indianapolis.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  applicable  in  general  to  the  majority  of  schools  in  each 
country. 

The  first  thing  which  I  noticed  on  beginning  to  teach 
at  Lansing  was  the  very  large  number  of  textbooks ;  and  it  is 
that  constant  supply  of  good  Braille  textbooks  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  responsible  for  the  difference  in  teaching  technique. 
These  Braille  books  are  printed  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  speculative  element 
and  financial  risk  which  accompanies  the  publication  of  Braille 
books  in  England  has  been  eliminated.  As  far  as  textbooks  are 
concerned  the  books  to  be  printed  are  selected  by  a  committee, 
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on  which  every  school  is  represented,  and  orders  are  solicited 
before  the  book  is  published  in  Braille.  The  1937  catalogue 
contains  the  names  of  : — 


46 

books 

listed 

as  fine,  arts  (music — history,  harmony,  theory, 
criticism,  etc.). 

66 

>  > 

y  y 

useful  arts. 

70 

>  y 

y  y 

biography. 

y  y 

description  and  travel. 

*42 

5  5 

y  y 

economics  and  sociology. 

*70 

>  j 

y  y 

history. 

*29 

1  f 

y  y 

language  (including  many  series  of  readers). 

>  y 

» y 

English  (including  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion). 

*22 

y  j 

y  y 

French. 

*10 

1 1 

y  y 

German. 

*12 

y  y 

y  y 

Latin. 

52 

y  y 

y  y 

literature  (prose — including  wit  and  humour). 

*99 

y  y 

y  y 

literature  (drama  and  poetry). 

16 

y  y 

y  y 

mythology. 

*T4 

y  y 

y  y 

philosophv  and  psychology. 

39 

y  y 

y  y 

science. 

/ 

y  y 

y  y 

mathematics. 

I 

book 

y  y 

Hebrew. 

453 

books 

y  y 

fiction. 

In  many  of  these  groups  (those  marked  *)  appear  the  names  of 
school  textbooks  or  series  of  books  which  occupy  several  volumes 
in  ordinary  print.  It  is  from  these  that  the  schools  make  their 
choice. 

Of  course,  the  mere  printing  of  suitable  Braille  books  would 
be  of  little  use  without  the  requisite  money  to  buy  them.  Here 
the  schools  are  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  makes 
a  per  capita  grant  to  each  school,  amounting  to  $22.50  per  child. 
Thus  the  Michigan  School,  which  numbers  200  pupils,  receives 
a  grant  of  $4,500  per  annum.  The  condition  of  the  grant  is  that 
it  must  be  spent  on  Braille  books  and  tangible  apparatus  (including 
arithmetic  frames,  writing  materials,  wooden  maps,  dissected  or 
undissected)  which  are  provided  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  This  grant  means  that  each  school  can  not  only 
keep  acquiring  new  books,  but  can  also  requisition  fresh  sets  of 
readers  and  textbooks  as  the  old  ones  become  rubbed  and  dirty. 
The  library  at  the  Michigan  School  contains  15,000  books. 

As  regards  the  “  sight-saving  ”  books,  the  Clear  Type  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  supplies  textbooks  of 
all  kinds  in  a  very  large  type.  Two  special  typewriters  also  assist 
the  teacher  in  providing  the  necessary  material ;  these  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Royal  Typewriting  Company  and  the  L.  C.  Smith 
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and  Corona  Typewriters  Incorporated,  Syracuse,  New  York.  The 
former  company’s  machine  has  large  type  of  capitals  only — little 
punctuation  and  the  spacing  is  inadequate  for  the  size  of  the 
letters;  the  latter  company  make  a  “  sight-saving  ”  machine  which 
has  the  standard  keyboard,  but  type  with  capital  letters  the  size 
of  one-quarter  inch.  There  is  no  special  grant  for  buying  “  sight¬ 
saving  ”  materials — that  has  to  be  done  out  of  ordinary  funds. 

Contrasted  with  this  situation  is  the  English  one  with  schools 
inadequately  supplied  with  readers  and  arithmetic  books  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  other  textbooks  in  Braille,  although  the  number  of 
Braille  books  published  is  growing  month  by  month.  This  is  due 
to  the  heavy  costs  and  the  difference  in  making  the  supply  fit  the 
demand.  Also  “  sight-saving  ”  work  is  far  less  amply  provided 
for  by  British  publishers. 

With  this  difference  in  supply  the  method  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  two  countries  is  also  different.  In  the  United  States 
the  teacher  relies  on  a  textbook  more  than  the  average  English 
teacher,  who  will  use  a  textbook  himself  in  all  probability, 
but  cannot  have  the  class  supplied  with  books.  The  effect  on 
the  teaching  in  the  American  schools  is  that  the  schemes  of  work 
follow  the  given  texts  more  closely  than  they  would  in  an  English 
school.  If  the  children  are  following  in  their  books  there  is  less 
likely  to  develop  any  wide  divergence  from  them  in  material  or 
in  order  of  presentation.  Out-of-class  work  is  made  easier  be¬ 
cause  the  pupils  can  be  given  pages  to  study  or  exercises  from 
their  books  to  write  out.  For  this  reason  it  is  possible  here  to 
cover  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  a  given  subject  in  a  limited 
time. 

Certain  dangers  may  arise  from  this  situation  if  the  teacher 
is  not  on  his  guard  against  them.  Firstly,  the  close  following  of 
the  text  may  lead  to  his  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  explanations 
given  are  sufficient;  often  they  are,  but  not  always.  Secondly, 
little  response  may  be  expected  from  the  pupils  so  long  as  they  do 
the  work  indicated  in  the  text,  which  is  sometimes  insufficient. 
The  third  danger  is  that  the  children  may  depend  on  their  books 
rather  than  on  their  memories,  on  their  books  rather  than  on  their 
own  abilities.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  first  pieces  of  written 
work  which  I  had  given  in  by  a  senior  class  whole  sentences  were 
repeated,  word  for  word,  from  the  textbook  in  answering  the 
questions.  This  is  a  bad  habit  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 
The  fourth  danger  is  that  of  the  lessons  becoming  stereotyped 
through  constant  use  of  the  same  text,  so  that  the  teacher’s 
rendering  of  it  lacks  vitality  and  interest.  Each  and  all  of  these 
dangers  can  be  guarded  against  by  the  wary  teacher  and  checked 
before  they  have  time  to  take  root. 

To  set  off  against  these  disadvantages  there  are  a  number  of 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  textbook  method.  A  definite 
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plan  of  study  is  followed  which  has  been  worked  out  by  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  If  the  work  in  the  book  has  to  be  completed  in 
a  school  year  or  some  limited  time  then  the  scheme  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  without  divergence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing. 
Stereotyping  of  lessons  can  be  avoided  if  the  textbook  is  used  as 
a  guide,  but  not  every  lesson  taken  directly  from  it.  In  this  way 
variety  can  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  sections. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  textbook  method  is  that  the 
pupils  can  supplement  the  class  work  by  their  own  studies. 

Now  for  the  teaching-without-textbooks  method.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  follow  a  textbook  or  else  to  make  his 
own  scheme  of  work.  The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  plan.  Firstly,  there  is  the  danger 
of  stereotyping  lessons  if  the  same  schemes  are  repeatedly  used, 
but  this  can  easily  be  avoided.  There  is  the  danger,  secondly,  that 
the  pupils  will  make  insufficient  response  and  that  the  “  lecture  ” 
method  of  teaching  will  develop,  with  the  teacher  doing  all  the 
talking,  the  pupils  merely  listening.  Lastly,  less  work  can  be 
covered  through  lack  of  textbooks.  If  assignments  are  made  for 
out-of-class  study  some  difficulties  arise,  as  the  pupils  can  only 
learn  what  has  been  written  down  in  class  or  write  replies  to 
questions  which  are  easily  memorized. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  adaptability  of  the 
schemes  of  work.  The  teacher  can  adapt  the  work  to  the  varying 
abilities  of  the  class  as  the  pupils  change  year  by  year,  and  he  can 
use  what  he  finds  most  applicable  in  many  good  textbooks.  As 
he  gains  more  experience  this  will  become  easier  and  will  be  more 
expertly  accomplished.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is 
likely  to  improve  on  a  good  text  used  by  both  himself  and 
the  children,  and  his  experience  will  show  him  where  he  can 
adapt  that  if  necessary.  The  greatest  advantage  to  the  children 
is  that  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  their  memories,  since  they  have 
no  texts.  What  they  have  learnt  they  must  remember  for  as  long 
as  it  will  be  required  for  school  work  at  least ;  if  they  do  not  then 
only  the  infrequent  revision  lesson  can  help  them,  so  they  learn 
to  train  their  memories. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  lack  of 
textbooks  in  the  “  sight-saving  ”  classes  in  England  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Braille.  The  children  may  receive  less  practice  in 
and  less  material  for  reading  because  of  their  lack  of  normal 
vision,  but,  when  they  leave  us  as  “  sighted  ”  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  years,  at  any  rate  they  are  more  used  to  reading  normal 
print  when  they  can  see  it,  and  do  not  have  to  re-educate  their 
focusing  powers.  In  after  life  they  will  not  find  a  supply  of 
literature  in  “  sight-saving  ”  print  as  the  blind  child  will  in 
Braille.  But,  through  lack  of  textbooks,  much  useful  information 
will  probably  have  been  shut  out  from  them,  and  their  eyes  may 
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have  been  over-tried  as  they  were  developing'  through  the  critical 
stages  of  growth. 

Looking  at  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  which  depend  on  the 
adequate  supply  of  textbooks  or  on  the  lack  of  them,  there  appear 
to  be  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  both.  But,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  no-textbook  method  can  be  adapted  to  the  textbook 
method  and  very  good  work  done.  To  successfully  educate  our 
children  they  need  textbooks  not  only  that  more  work  can  be  done, 
but  also  that  they  may  develop  the  habit  of  reading  and  finding- 
out  for  themselves. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD  DURING  HOLIDAYS. 

By  Superannuated  Teacher. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  is  also  Provost  of  Lancing  College, 
speaking  recently  at  Lancing  prize-giving,  said  :  “  I  am  thinking 
of  giving  what  I  shall  call  a  provost’s  prize  for  the  least  impos¬ 
sible  parent.  I  have  moved  about  schools  and  universities  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  have  heard  from  the  masters,  ‘  The 
boys  are  all  right,  but  the  parents  are  quite  impossible.’  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  headmaster,  wrote  out  a  report  on  one  of  his  pupils  : 

‘  Very  stupid  and  obstinate — will  make  a  good  parent.’  ” 

Probably,  at  least  one  hopes  so,  the  Bishop  intended  to  be 
humorous,  but  there  was  enough  wrong  thinking  underlying  his 
remarks  to  make  them  serve  as  a  warning.  Unless  teachers  have 
the  co-operation  and  goodwill  of  parents  much  of  their  work  will 
be  thrown  away,  and  such  co-operation  can  never  be  secured  if 
we  take  up  an  attitude  of  superiority  and  contempt  towards  those 
who,  after  all,  should  be  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  they  have  borne  than  any  teacher,  however 
zealous  he  may  be. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  towards  the  parents  is  specially  relevant 
here,  as  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  the  child’s  holidays  are  the 
special  concern  of  the  parent,  and  if  the  holidays  are  to  become 
periods  during  which  any  progress  made  in  term-time  is  to>  be 
consolidated  rather  than  undermined,  the  school  must  enlist  the 
understanding  help  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  have 
little  to  say  about  school  holidays;  indeed,  some  twenty  lines  at  the 
close  of  one  chapter  appears  to  be  their  only  contribution  to  the 
subject.  It  is  rather  surprising,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  blind  children  receive  their  education  in  residential 
schools.  For  consider  what  that  involves  :  the  blind  child,  never 
specially  well  equipped  to  adapt  himself  to  new  surroundings,  may 
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be  required  to  make  an  adjustment  from  school  to  home  and  from, 
home  to  school  not  less  than  six  times  a  year,  or  sixty-six  times 
in  the  period  allotted  to  his  compulsory  education.  He  may  pass 
from  a  school  in  a  country  setting-  to  an  over-crowded  slum  tene¬ 
ment;  from  a  place  where  life  Bows  easily  and  smoothly  to  squalor 
and  irregularity ;  from  well-cooked,  regularly  served  meals  to  fish 
and  chips  out  of  a  newspaper;  from  a  clean  and  comfortable  bed 
to  a  share  of  one  that  is  neither ;  and  from  a  day  in  which  grown¬ 
up  people  unobtrusively  do  a  good  deal  to  keep  him  occupied, 
interested  and  happy,  to  one  in  which  he  is  either  regarded  as  a 
nuisance  or,  almost  as  bad,  is  for  ever  watched  over  and  hindered 
from  following  his  own  pursuits  by  timid,  over-indulgent  parents. 
Such  drastic  changes  may  have  value  in  the  building  up  of  charac¬ 
ter,  though  it  is  not  for  us  who  are  not  called  upon  to  face  them 
to  be  too  glib  about  that.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  they 
do  not  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  growing  child. 

Stephen  Leacock  in  one  of  his  essays  says  that  the  successful 
gardener  must  always  begin  his  work  last  year,  and  similarly  it 
is  useless  for  the  teacher  to  wait  until  the  holidays  are  imminent 
if  he  wants  to  make  them  a  success.  He  must  start  from  the 
beginning  of  the  child’s  school  life  to  establish  himself  as  the 
friend  of  the  child’s  parents,  willing  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  as  an  educator,  but  willing  also  to  receive  from  them 
the  benefit  of  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  bring 
up  children  on  narrow  means  and  their  special  understanding  of 
their  own  child.  As  a  rule  the  school  to  which  a  blind  child  is 
sent  knows  extraordinarily  little  of  the  background  from  which 
that  child  has  come,  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  must  often  make 
the  teacher’s  task  harder  than  it  need  be.  The  boy  who  develops 
into  the  school  bully  is  nearly  always  someone  who  has  been  un¬ 
kindly  treated  himself  in  earlier  life  and  is  trying  to  get  his  own 
back.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  come  from  a  home  where  he 
got  more  kicks  than  ha’pence  might  often  enable  the  teacher  to 
nip  in  the  bud  any  tendency  to  cruelty  that  he  saw  in  him  before 
he  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  merit  the  ugly  title  of  “  bully.” 
A  baby  of  four,  hearing  my  parents  discussing  something  in  an 
adjoining  room,  nodded  her  small  head  wisely  and  said, 
“  Quarrlin  ”  ;  she  came  from  a  home  where  reasonable  discussion 
was  unknown,  and  a  voice  raised  in  talk  always  meant  a  row. 

The  well-to-do  parent  who  sends  his  boy  to  a  public  school 
would  not  as  a  rule  dream  of  entrusting  him  to  complete  strangers, 
and  makes  a  point  of  interviewing  headmaster  and  housemaster. 
It  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  parent  of  small  means  to  be 
given  similar  opportunities. 

When  a  child  has  been  accepted  by  a  school  for  the  blind,  a 
letter,  accompanied  by  an  illustrated  leaflet  describing  the  school, 
should  be  sent  by  the  headmaster  to  the  parents,  suggesting  that 
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they  shall  visit  the  school  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  term  in  which 
their  child  is  admitted.  Sunday  is  a  day  on  which  cheap  day 
tickets  are  often  issued  from  surrounding  places  to  large  towns, 
and  it  is  also  a  day  on  which  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  are  likely 
to  be  free.  While  it  is  improbable  that  both  parents  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  invitation,  the  opportunity  should  be  given  them. 
At  the  same  time,  a  letter  should  be  written  from  the  school  to 
the  local  agency  for  the  blind,  asking  the  secretary  or  home 
teacher  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  child’s  home  to  ascertain  whether 
either  or  both  parents  anticipate  being  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
railway  fares,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  help  towards  this, 
either  through  the  local  agency  or  from  a  voluntary  fund  at  the 
school,  earmarked  for  the  purpose ;  for  this  meeting  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  in  no  sense  an  extravagance,  but  a  factor  that 
may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  child’s  career.  The  fact  that 
parents  are  often  invited  to  the  school  prize-givings,  or  to  school 
concerts,  or  to  “  open  days,”  does  not  make  this  meeting  at  the 
outset  of  the  child’s  career  superfluous.  Prize-givings  and  con¬ 
certs  are  festive  occasions,  at  which  the  discussion  of  business 
would  be  out  of  place,  but  this  initial  meeting  is  intended  to  be  of 
practical  service  to  teacher,  parent  and  pupil  at  the  outset  of  an 
important  enterprise. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  school,  which  may  conveniently  be 
timed  for  the  early  afternoon,  the  parents  should  be  received  by 
the  headmaster,  who  can  address  them  in  a  group  on  the  work 
that  the  school  does,  its  aim  and  ideals  for  the  children,  and  the 
help  that  the  parents  can  give  in  the  attainment  of  those  ideals. 
It  is  often  easier  to  speak  plainly  to  a  body  of  people  than  it  is 
to  address  home-truths  to  a  touchy  individual,  and  the  headmaster 
out  of  his  past  experience  of  the  wise  and  unwise  things  parents 
have  done,  can  do  a  good  deal  to  set  their  course  in  the  right 
direction.  After  the  talk,  the  parents  should  be  encouraged  to'  ask 
questions,  and  finally  there  may  be  a  short  vocal  or  instrumental 
recital  by  the  children.  This  in  itself  has  more  than  merely 
entertainment  value,  for  it  shows  the  parents  of  new  children 
what  the  school  has  been  able  to  accomplish  for  those  who  have 
been  its  pupils  for  some  time,  and  what  other  children  can  do  no 
good  parent  thinks  is  beyond  the  powers  of  “  our  Alfie.”  Already 
they  see  him  at  some  future  date  surprising  the  parents  of  the 
future  by  his  talent,  as  they  have  themselves  been  surprised. 

The  parents  should  then  be  introduced  individually  to  the 
assistant  teachers  in  whose  classes  their  children  are  to  work, 
and  these  teachers  should  take  them  round  the  school,  showing 
its  classrooms  and  its  apparatus,  and  explaining  something  of 
the  technique  of  blind  education.  At  the  end  of  the  tour,  any 
parent  who  wishes  to  do  so  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  a 
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private  talk  with  the  teacher  specially  concerned  with  his  child, 
in  order  that  he  may  discuss  with  him  any  points  that  seem  to 
call  for  individual  advice.  This  over,  all  can  reassemble  as  the 
guests  of  the  school  for  tea,  and  new  school  entrants  should  now 
be  allowed  to  join  their  parents,  and  remain  with  them  until  the 
end  of  their  visit. 

The  outlay  of  time  and  money  on  such  a  Sunday  afternoon 
need  not  be  great,  but  its  value  can  be  very  real  in  enabling-  the 
parents  to  see  from  the  beginning  that  the  work  of  the  school 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  help  and  support  of  the  home. 
By  such  a  contact  the  headmaster  ceases  to  be  a  mere  figure¬ 
head  ;  even  the  school  buildings  gain  a  warmth  and  intimacy,  and 
the  teachers  who  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  children  with  those  who  should  know  them  best  may 
gain  valuable  guidance  and  establish  themselves  as  friends  of  the 
parents.  A  written  report  on  the  home  from  which  the  child  has 
come,  furnished  by  the  local  agency  for  the  blind,  valuable  as  it 
may  be,  is  less  enlightening  than  a  personal  interview  with  the 
parents. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  child  in  touch  with 
his  home  during  term-time,  so  that  he  does  not  return  to  it  with 
a  sense  of  being  an  outsider,  and  the  writing  of  regular  home 
letters  should  fill  an  important  place  in  the  school  time-table.  The 
smallest  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  every  week  of 
telling  their  teacher  what  they  would  like  her  to  write  home  on 
their  behalf  to  their  parents,  and  the  expression  of  their  letters 
can  afford  material  lor  lessons  in  oral  composition.  Older  child¬ 
ren  can  write  in  Braille,  and  where  parents  cannot  read  Braille, 
the  teacher  should  transcribe  their  letters  for  them,  unless  there 
are  more  advanced  pupils  who  can  type  from  their  dictation.  One 
of  the  points  that  the  headmaster  may  impress  upon  parents  at 
his  Sunday  meeting  with  them  is  the  place  that  letter-writing 
should  play  in  keeping  the  children  in  touch  with  their  homes  and 
the  fact  that  children  lose  heart  if  their  letters  are  not  regularly 
and  promptly  answered. 

The  termly  school  report  sent  to  parents  is  often  rather  a 
formal  document  (sometimes  treated  by  parents  with  more  respect 
than  it  really  deserves),  and  it  might  usefully  be  supplanted  by 
a  personal  letter  from  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  child,  endorsed 
by  the  headmaster.  Such  a  letter  could  tell  the  parents  something 
of  their  child’s  real  progress,  and  get  away  from  the  dry  bones  of 
scholastic  formulae.  After  all,  what  does  “  Progress  :  Satisfac¬ 
tory;  Conduct:  Very  Fair”  really  mean,  when  neither  teacher 
nor  parent  knows  what  the  words  progress  and  conduct  connote, 
nor  what  “  satisfactory  ”  and  “  very  fair  ”  mean?  Personal 
letters  involve  more  trouble  for  the  teachers,  but  it  is  trouble  that 
should  be  worth  while,  for  a  letter  that  sets  out  in  simple  language 
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the  good  points  and  the  failings  of  their  child  should  be  a  help 
to  parents  who  are  serious-minded  and  may  act  as  a  spur  to  the 
careless.  The  parent  has  his  own  work  to  do  in  the  holidays, 
and  he  should  be  helped  to  do  it  by  those  who  have  had  his  child 
under  observation  for  a  prolonged  period,  and  who  have  made  a 
professional  study  of  child  welfare. 

In  what  has  gone  before  we  have  tried  to  show  how  important 
it  is  that  the  child  in  a  residential  school  shall  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  home.  Happily,  whatever  the  home  conditions, 
the  child  is  our  ally  in  this  attempt,  for  there  appears  to  be  in 
almost  all  children  a  deep-rooted  instinct  of  affection  for  home, 
and  an  eagerness  to  return  to  it,  even  where  the  outsider  might 
be  tempted  to  think  it  a  very  second-rate  substitute  for  the  happy, 
healthy  surroundings  of  a  well-run  school.  “  My  mum’s  got  ever 
such  a  posh  house  ”  is  the  remark  of  a  new-comer  from  a  squalid 
slum,  as  he  views  with  apparent  unconcern  the  shining  brightness 
of  a  school  dining  room,  with  coloured  prints  on  the  walls  and 
daffodils  on  the  tables. 

In  spite,  however,  of  a  child’s  fierce  pride  in  what  belongs  to 
his  own  people,  it  must  sometimes  be  difficult  for  him  to  return 
from  the  smoothly  running  routine  of  a  school  to  a  home 
where,  even  if  it  is  comparatively  orderly,  everything  is  not  run 
by  clockwork.  The  school  can  do  something  to  help  its  pupils 
to  fit  in  to  home  life  by  making  themselves  useful  and  independent, 
so  that  they  can  not  only  look  after  themselves,  but  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  task  of  running  the  house.  Manual  dexterity  at 
school  need  not  always  be  expended  on  the  making  of  baskets; 
children  can  early  be  taught  to  clean  their  shoes,  to  dust,  to 
wash  up,  to  make  beds,  and  even  to  cook.  And  the  teachers 
need  not  be  too  pernickety  as  to  who  does  what ;  girls  should 
learn  to  do  all  these  things,  but  boys  can  reasonably  be  taught  to 
do  them,  too,  and  a  tired  mother  will  not  be  disposed  to  think 
her  son  unmanly  if  he  can  make  beds  and  wash  floors  as  handily 
as  his  sister. 

Roughly  the  homes  to  which  the  children  in  our  blind  schools 
belong  can  be  classified  as  excellent,  generally  satisfactory,  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  preparation  made  for  holidays  varies 
somewhat  in  relation  to  each. 

For  those  children  who  belong  to  excellent  homes,  little  need 
be  done.  By  “  excellent  ”  we  mean  homes  where  the  conditions 
of  living  are  good,  and  where  the  parents  are  sensible  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  blind  member  of  their  family,  always  allowing 
for  his  handicap,  but  not  letting  him  see  that  allowance  is  made, 
and  never  giving  way  to  sentimental  indulgence.  Every  parent 
should  receive  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  child’s 
first  term,  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  headmaster  as  to 
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ways  in  which  the  holidays  may  be  made  profitable  and  interesting’. 
Such  a  letter  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  child’s  age,  but 
may  be  fairly  stereotyped.  It  will  stress  the  importance  of  proper 
rest,  simple  nourishing  food,  not  too  many  sweets  between  meals, 
the  value  of  habits  of  personal  hygiene,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
infection,  the  place  that  open-air  exercise  and  the  companionship 
of  other  children  should  have,  and  the  importance  of  occupation 
for  hand  and  brain,  with  a  reminder  that  the  child  should  be  asked 
to  play  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  household. 

The  “  generally  satisfactory  ”  home  is  one  which  may  be 
poor,  but  is  nevertheless  happy,  one  where  the  blind  child  re¬ 
ceives  consideration  though  not  foolish  indulgence,  and  one 
where  the  parents,  though  not  perhaps  persons  of  enough  educa¬ 
tion  or  initiative  to  make  plans  for  happy  and  healthy  holidays 
unaided,  are  ready  to  receive  suggestions  and  to  act  upon  them. 
In  such  cases  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  school,  useful  though  it 
is,  is  not  enough ;  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  personal 
visiting. 

The  home  teacher — although,  poor  thing,  she  is  as  a  rule  busy 
enough  already  with  the  visiting  of  the  unemployable  blind — 
should  be  asked  to  visit  the  home  about  a  week  before  the  holidays 
begin,  to  discuss  with  the  child’s  mother  the  letter  received  from 
the  school,  to  inspect  the  proposed  sleeping  arrangements  (and, 
if  necessary,  get  her  committee  to  lend  a  stretcher  bed),  to  stress 
the  importance  of  open  air  and  exercise,  and  to  find  out  if  there  is 
a  reasonable  hope  of  the  blind  child  having  some  companionship 
during  the  holidays.  If,  for  example,  he  is  an  only  child,  she 
should  try  to  make  arrangements  with  a  friendly  scout  or  guide 
company  to  “  adopt  ”  her  protege  for  the  holiday  period,  or 
secure  a  voluntary  worker  who  will  take  him  out  sometimes  for 
walks. 

On  the  child’s  arrival  home,  the  home  teacher  should  visit 
again,  find  out  what  the  school  has  done  in  the  way  of  providing- 
holiday  occupation — some  piece  of  handwork  to  be  done,  or  some 
Braille  book  to  read — and,  should  the  supply  seem  likely  to  be 
inadequate  to  last  the  holidays,  be  prepared  to  supplement  it. 
She  will  make  her  visit  a  more  interesting  one  by  bringing  with 
her  an  odd  copy  of  The  School  Magazine ,  or  The  Venture,  and 
perhaps  a  Braille  copy  of  a  good  school  story.  If  she  is  a  teacher 
with  a  country  round  of  visiting  and  a  small  car  to  do  it  in  she 
can  give  great  pleasure  to  a  child  home  for  the  holidays  by  taking 
him  for  a  day  out. 

For  the  child  unhappy  enough  to  be  the  member  of  an  “  un¬ 
satisfactory  ”  home  (a  home  where  there  is  wrangling  instead  of 
family  life,  vice  instead  of  wholesomeness,  or  squalor  instead  of 
a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort)  it  is  nearly  always  best  to 
arrange  boarding  out  during  the  holidays.  For  such  children  to 
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remain  at  the  school,  even  if  arrangements  can  be  made  for  this  to 
be  done,  is  less  satisfactory ;  it  marks  them  out  too  clearly  from 
the  others,  and  family  life — even  if  it  is  not  with  their  own 
family — is  the  best  solution  of  their  troubles.  God  plants  the 
solitary  in  families,  and  a  little  muddle  where  love  is,  is  better 
than  corridors  shining  with  beeswax  and  turpentine.  It  is  often 
possible  in  the  country  to  find  women  whose  children  have  left 
home,  but  who  are  not  yet  too  old  to  understand  boys  and  girls, 
and  are  willing  to  take  them  for  a  reasonably  small  sum.  Here 
again,  there  must  be  contact  with  the  local  society  for  the  blind, 
as  otherwise  a  blind  child  may  be  rather  at  sea  with  a  cottager 
unused  to  such  children,  and  she  will  need  some  advice  as  to  his 
welfare. 

This  paper  has  hitherto  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  child 
whose  home  conditions  are  good  will  normally  spend  his  holidays 
at  home,  but  the  blind  child  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  a  seaside  summer  holiday  where  this  can  be  arranged.  In 
many  cases  where  his  parents  are  well  to  do  he  will  no  doubt 
share  in  the  family  holiday,  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  advan¬ 
tage  can  be  taken  of  the  holiday  homes  at  Colwyn  Bay  and  at 
Dymchurch,  the  last-named  being  the  newly-opened  home 
belonging  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


REVIEWS. 

By  F.E.H. 

National  Institute  tor  the  Blind. — Annual  Report,  1937-38. 

We  did  not  think  that  the  reports  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  could  be  improved,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  year’s  report  is  the  best  we  have  seen  as  regards  matter, 
presentation,  pictures  and  the  happy  state  of  finance. 

After  looking  through  so  many  reports  and  magazines  of 
American  blind  institutions,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  this  is  an 
English  report,  and  even  American  magazines  can  pick  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tips  on  how  to  present  facts  to  the  public  in  a  pleasant  style 
that  is  almost  beyond  criticism.  I  strongly  commend  Members  to 
get  a  copy  at  once  if  they  have  not  already  obtained  one. 

During  the  period,  23,681  bound  volumes  of  Braille  and 
1 8, 535  Braille  pamphlets  have  been  produced.  150  writers  are 
represented  in  the  year’s  publications.  10,511  bound  volumes  of 
Moon  were  produced  and  10,462  pamphlets  and  alphabet  cards 
and  14,169  pages  of  type.  The  N.I.B.  publishes  25  periodicals 
in  embossed  type — 20  in  Braille  and  5  in  Moon,  comprising  5  week¬ 
ly  and  12  monthly,  2  bi-monthly  and  6  quarterly.  There  are 
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nearly  1,000  subscribers  to  the  K.H.  News  Letter,  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  year.  There  are  nearly  3,400  subscribers  to  the 
Braille  Radio  Times. 

At  this  juncture  let  us  pay  a  tribute  to  the  magazines,  their 
editors  and  contributors  for  the  splendid  standard  maintained. 
Even  the  wireless  could  not  make  up  to  our  pupils,  trainees  and 
adult  blind  if  any  one  of  the  magazines  were  missing. 

There  are  17  chapters  in  the  report.  I  have  only  dealt  with  one. 

There  are  two  new  gadgets  I  must  draw  your  attention  to. 
One  is  called  “  De-Braille.”  It  is  a  new  device  for  teaching 
Braille  to  children.  It  consists  of  three  small  sections  of  wood, 
each  facet  of  each  section  being  marked  with  the  Braille  dot  by 
means  of  round  headed  rivets.  The  sections  rotate ;  in  this  way 
the  various  letters  are  formed.  The  Braille  Margin  Marker  is 
another  useful  gadget.  This  consists  of  four  small  sized  Braille 
cells  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  marking  files,  cards,  etc. 

The  pictures  illustrating  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies 
are  delightful. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  report  on  Court  Grange  Special 
School  for  Blind  Children  a  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon, 
who  was  the  first  headmaster. 

The  report  announces  with  justifiable  pride  the  opening  of  the 
.School  Journey  Centre  and  Holiday  Home  at  New  Romney. 

We  cannot  close  the  review  without  another  reference  to  the 
excellent  photographs,  every  one  of  which  has  its  peculiar  appeal. 

East  Anglian  School  tor  Blind  and  Deaf  Children, 

Gorleston-on-Sea. 

Report  for  Year  ending  31ST  March,  1938. 

The  year  ended  with  185  children  on  the  roll — the  highest 
number  for  several  years.  Of  these,  91  were  blind. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  those  children 
with  some  vision.  There  has  been  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  lighting  system  in  the  classrooms.  Non-distorting  lenses  are 
being  provided  and  experiments  are  going  on  with  yellow  boards 
and  deep  blue  chalk. 

We  notice  with  interest  that  one  boy  sings  in  the  parish  church 
choir. 

The  swimming  pool  has  proved  a  great  boon.  Nearly  50 
children  gained  their  100  yards  certificate,  and  8  boys  and  1  girl 
secured  the  half-mile  award.  A  very  live  report. 

We  do  like  to  read  of  so  many  out-of-school  activities,  both 
social  and  recreational,  which  do  so  much  to  make  contacts  and 
break  down  institutionalism. 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

34TH  Biennial  Convention. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  conference  held  and  the  papers  given  last 
June  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Personally,  I  have  not 
found  such  an  interesting  collection  of  papers  since  I  read  the 
report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  some  years  ago. 

I  feel  that  more  of  our  teachers  ought  to  know  about  the 
work  going  on  in  Ameica,  so  I  have  written  to  the  secretary  of 
the  convention  asking  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  further  copies 
of  the  report.  Its  value  to  me  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  new 
material  provided  as  the  fresh  method  of  dealing  with  old 
problems. 

Are  American  teachers  more  scientific  in  their  approach  than 
English  teachers?  Does  our  broad  cultural  outlook  give  us  a 
better  product  that  the  American  scientific  treatment? 

Candidly,  I  was  disappointed  that  we  did  not  hear  more  from 
our  visitors  to  America  when  they  returned.  This  report  supplies 
many  things  that  we  thought  our  delegates  might  have  told  us. 

Most  of  you  will  have  read  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  book.  You  may 
remember  that  when  I  reviewed  it  I  said  I  would  like  to  know 
what  Americans  thought  of  his  views.  One  or  two  speakers  at 
this  convention  gave  their  opinions.  The  psychology  papers  are 
exceedingly  good.  Americans  must  be  good  lecturers.  There  are 
over  300  pages  in  this  report,  and  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
reading  every  page.  Let  me  quote  a  few  obiter  dicta  : — 

“  Even  our  national  anthem  begins  :  ‘  O  say.’  ” 

“  The  title  ‘  Defective  ’  does  not  make  of  them  a  separate  class, 
for  all  human  beings  are  defective.” 

“  Life  is  a  gift,  but  the  perpetuation  of  it  and  the  quality  of  it  is 
an  achievement.” — G.  F.  Oliphant,  Georgia. 

“  Charity  is  so  mixed  with  business  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
business  portion.” — J.  Clunk,  Washington. 

“  My  junior-senior  high  school  pupils  are  divided  into  groups  of 
ten  and  come  to  my  residence  for  an  evening’s  fireside  con¬ 
versation  with  an  invited  guest  from  the  City  of  Cities.” — 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stuart,  Oklahoma. 

“  *  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  teacher  and  had  a  little  boy 
who  refused  to  do  what  the  teacher  asked?  ’  The  little  blind 
boy  replied,  ‘  If  I  was  that  teacher  and  had  that  little  boy,  I 
would  teach  him  something.’  ” — Mrs.  I.  B.  McAtee,  of  Iowa. 
“  The  retarded  blind  child  will  develop  more  after  he  is  sixteen 
than  before.” — Mrs.  J.  Royer-Greaves,  Pennsylvania. 

“  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  has  courses  in  salesmanship, 
life  insurance  and  business  correspondence  and  typewriting 
for  the  blind.” — C.  R.  Athearn,  New  York. 
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“  One  girl  recently  in  difficulty  wrote  asking  for  forgiveness  ‘  for 
this  slip  up  the  mountain  of  adolescence.’  ” — Dr.  G.  Farrel, 
Massachusetts. 

“  The  estimated  number  of  educable  visually-handicapped  child¬ 
ren  in  the  33  states  and  2  territories  is  5,933.  .  .  approxi¬ 
mately  79%  of  the  known  educable  blind  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  schools.” — Mrs.  M.  H.  Coville,  Virginia. 

“  The  retina  of  the  eye  contains  a  large  amount  of  vitamin  A. 
Lack  of  this  vitamin  causes  conjunctivitis,  dryness  of  the 
cornea  and  night  blindness.  Lack  of  vitamin  B  leads  to 
iritis  and  other  involvements  of  the  uveal  tract.  Cataracts 
have  been  linked  with  diet  by  recent  research  and  soon  we 
may  hope  for  dietary  regulations  for  cataract  prevention.” — 
C.  R.  Athearn,  New  York. 

“  One  of  the  rules  of  my  predecessors  to  which  I  have  adhered  is 
that  every  girl  must  make  a  dress  before  she  can  graduate.” 
— Miss  L.  I.  Clifford,  Pittsburg. 

“  Personally,  I  should  vote  against  a  special  psychology  of  the 
blind.” — Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Massachusetts. 

“  The  desire  to  create  is  just  as  strong  in  the  blind  girl  as  it  is 
in  the  sighted  one.  She  loves  pretty  clothes.” — C.  C.  Hamb¬ 
lin,  Oklahoma. 

Craft  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  test  projects  given  in 
the  various  crafts.  However,  as  a  motorist,  I  will  be  quite 
candid  and  say  that  the  course  in  general  mechanics  appals  me. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  quote  from  the  music  papers.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  reading  them  aloud  to  my  music  teachers.  Very 
keen  must  all  these  American  teachers  of  the  blind  be.  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  shall  always  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  biennials. 
I  think  our  College  might  send  them  cordial  greetings  when  next 
they  meet.  Some  day  we  may  be  rich  enough  (or  wise  enough)  to 
send  a  delegate. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Home  Teachers ’  Salaries. — The  directors  of  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  at  their 
meeting  on  1st  November  last,  agreed  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Scottish  National  Federation'  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
(see  July  Notes)  and  the  Scottish  Association  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  with  regard  to  the  status  and  remuneration  of  home 
teachers. 

All  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Mission,  therefore,  being  fully 
certified  teachers,  will  commence  with  a  salary  of  ^160  per  annum, 
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rising-  by  annual  increments  of  ^10  to  the  maximum  of  £250  per 
annum.  This  maximum  is  £ 20  more  than  formerly  paid  by  the 
Mission  to  the  senior  members  of  the  teaching-  staff,  and,  I  believe, 
is  higher  than  the  maximum  paid  by  any  other  home  teaching 
agency.  “  Let  Glasgow  flourish.” 

Mr.  Edgar's  Address.  I  omitted  in  last  month’s  Notes  to  give 
Mr.  Edgar’s  address.  Those  wishing  further  information  re  his 
Braille  and  pencil  frame  should  write  to  Mr.  W.  Edgar,  Rosebank, 
Prinlaws,  Leslie,  Fife. 

Branch  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  held 
in  Perth  on  Saturday,  November  12th,  at  which  several  topics  were 
discussed.  The  meeting  will  be  reported  fully  by  the  secretary, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  meeting  was  practically  unanimous  in 
recommending-  that  the  magazine  should  continue  to  be  issued 
monthly. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  A.  T.  LEE  ASHTON. 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead. 

On  31st  October,  A.  T.  Lee  Ashton,  Mus.Doc.,  Oxon., 
M.R.S.T.,  retired  from  the  position  of  “  Director  of  Music  ”  at 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  music  in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  has  an  unbroken  record  of 
service  of  over  36  years.  During  this  period,  owing  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Ashton  and  his  colleagues  on  the  music-teaching  staff,  over 
50  students  have  passed  major  music  examinations,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  pupils  have  been  successful  in  minor  music 
examinations. 

His  activities  were  not  confined  to  the  School.  He  held  the 
post  of  organist  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
another  teaching  appointment  in  one  of  the  Merchant  Company’s 
Schools  for  girls.  His  reputation  as  a  musician  and  a  composer 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  Edinburgh,  for  his  name  was  well 
known  in  music  circles  throughout  the  country.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  he  adjudicated  at  music  festivals,  and  he  always  took  a  keen 
and  personal  interest  in  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians. 

During  the  reunion  in  July,  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  his  earliest 
students,  made  a  presentation  to  Dr.  Ashton,  on  behalf  of  the  old 
students,  and  on  31st  October,  Mr.  Anderson  performed  a  similar 
office  for  the  School  Staff.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Anderson  said  he 
would  not  discuss  Dr.  Ashton’s  musical  capabilities,  which  were 
well  known  and  had  been  recognized  by  an  ancient  university,  but 
would  rather  dwell  on  some  of  his  personal  characteristics.  He 
stressed  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  his  punctilious  regard  for  detail 
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in  all  thing’s.  “  He  has  about  him,”  Mr.  Anderson  concluded, 
“  the  fragrance  of  an  earlier  age,  an  age  which  has  almost  depart¬ 
ed.”  Most  old  friends  will  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson  in  this  :  Dr. 
Ashton  combines  courtesy  with  a  courtly  dignity  in  a  rare  degree. 

His  friends  and  colleagues  trust  that  Dr.  Ashton  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  be  a  noted  figure  in  the  musical  life  of 
Edinburgh. 

BLIND  ACCOMPANISTS  FOR  KEEP-FIT  CLASSES. 

By  A.  F.  Lambe. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  readers  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  to  the  possibilities  of  an  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  paid  occupation  that  may  be  open  to  some  of  our  blind 
musicians  for  an  hour  or  two  every  week  during  the  winter. 

As  everyone  knows,  a  national  fitness  campaign  was  recently 
launched  in  this  country,  and  under  the  Government  scheme  and 
also  in  connection  with  voluntary  organizations  many  keep-fit 
classes  have  been  and  are  being  arranged.  I  am  speaking  from 
experience  of  classes  of  women  and  girls.  These  classes  consist 
of  forty  minutes  to  one  hour  of  recreative  gymnastics — more  or 
less  simple  exercises,  marching,  dancing  steps,  bouncing  of  balls, 
and  skipping  with  ropes,  all  perfomed  to  music.  Sometimes 
some  games  and  formal  dances  are  included. 

The  people  who  attend  these  classes  come  for  exercise  and 
diversion  after  a  day’s  work,  probably  sedentary,  probably  tiring, 
and  possibly  monotonous.  It  has  been  found  that  the  stimulation 
afforded  by  music  makes  the  performance  of  exercises  easier,  and 
much  more  enjoyable,  so  that  the  fatigue  is  thrown  off  and  a 
natural  poise  and  feeling  of  relaxation  is  experienced  instead. 
The  members  of  the  class  being  no  longer  school  children  do  not 
require  so  much  of  the  educative  and  controlled  formal  work. 

A  blind  musician  can  be  an  ideal  accompanist  for  such  a  class. 
She  should  have  in  her  repertoire  music  suitable  for  marching, 
running,  skipping  step,  polka,  mazurka,  etc.,  and  such  familiar 
tunes  as  “  Boys  and  Girls  come  out  to  Play,”  ‘ ‘  A-Hunting  we 
will  go,”  “  Pop  goes  the  Weasel,”  ”  The  Ash  Grove,”  “  Keel 
Row,”  “  Over  the  Sea  to  Skye,”  “  Sweet  Jenny  Jones,”  and 
“  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.”  Many  of  these  will  come  to  mind, 
solemn  or  gay,  that  she  can  fit  to  the  teacher’s  description  and 
counting  of  the  movements  of  the  exercise.  If  she  can  improvise 
melodies  to  a  given  rhythm,  so  much  the  better — the  class  and 
teacher  will  appreciate  the  variety.  It  will  be  necessary  for  teach¬ 
er  and  pianist  to  confer  together  before  the  class  begins,  so  that 
the  teacher  can  go  through  any  new  exercises,  giving  her  accom- 
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panist  a  chance  to  find  out  what  rhythms  are  required  and  which 
beats  are  to  be  emphasized  in  the  repetition  of  them.  There  is 
a  big-  difficulty  if  the  class  includes  dancing-  and  the  dances  have 
special  music.  Except  for  English  Folk  Dancing  much  of  this 
music  is  not  yet  procurable  in  Braille  and  the  accompanist  is 
going  to  be  held  up  unless  she  can  get  someone  to  play  them 
through  to  her  some  time  beforehand,  to  give  her  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  memorize  them.  Dancing  is,  however,  usually  taken 
in  a  separate  class  altogether. 

I  would  suggest  that  anyone  thinking  of  trying  this  work 
should  first  get  permission  to  listen  to  one  of  these  classes  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  would  be  required  of  her.  There  are  only  very 
short  intervals  of  rest  and  usually  quick  changes  from  one  exer¬ 
cise  to  the  next.  I  imagine  that  the  versatile  switch-over  from 
one  rhythm  to  another  is  a  little  nerve-racking  at  first,  but  it 
appears  to  come  easily  with  practice.  From  my  own  experience 
in  teaching  I  find  that  my  blind  accompanist  is  quick  to  grasp 
what  I  want  put  into  the  music,  whereas  the  seeing  pianist  instead 
of  lifting  up  the  class  is  inclined  to  drop  to  their  level  of 
performance. 

The  fee  paid  to  the  accompanist  for  these  classes  varies  from 
2/6  to  5/-  for  the  hour.  The  work  is  sometimes  done  voluntarily 
for  clubs  who  have  difficulty  in  raising  funds,  and  this  voluntary 
work  is  often  enjoyable  and  incidentally  well  worth  the  experience. 

Many  of  the  classes  are  arranged  by  the  local  education  authori¬ 
ty’s  continuation  school  department.  The  work  is  seasonal  and 
is  mostly  non-existent  during  the  summer.  There  may  be  an 
already  long  waiting  list  of  seeing  accompanists  in  your  particular 
district.  However,  I  venture  to  look  forward  to  the  blind  accom¬ 
panist  who  sets  out  to  make  a  success  of  this  type  of  work  on  one 
or  two  evenings  in  the  week ;  if  she  is  willing  to  await  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  ready  to  jump  at  it  when  it  comes  then  she  will  surely 
hold  her  own. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  remarks  that  I  am  no  musician,  but 
a  mere  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  keep-fit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN’S. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  written  bv 
Miss  V.  M.  Duche  and  published,  on  the  eve  of  Armistice  Day, 
by  John  Murray  (price  3/ 6).  But  small  as  it  is  it  contains  more 
love  and  gentle  sympathy  than  can  be  found  in  most  books  five 
times  its  size.  Surely  no  more  tender  book  has  ever  been  written. 
It  consists  of  some  twelve  studies  of  different  types  of  men  with 
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whom  Miss  Duche  had  much  to  do  when  she  was  teaching  Braille 
at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Not  all  men  blinded  in  the  war  were  as  lovable 
as  these.  Some  were  just  a  little  difficult,  but  they  made  their  own 
special  appeal  and  very  few  there  were  who  did  not  reach  heroic 
heights  in  their  efforts  to  make  good.  What  these  men  owed  to 
the  devotion  of  the  many  good  women  who  gave  their  services  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  The  work  began  with  a  woman,  on  the 
day  Miss  Austin  paid  her  first  visit  to  St.  Mark’s,  Chelsea,  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  when  the  first  men  blinded  in  action  were  brought 
home. 

Some  of  Miss  Duche’ s  sketches  are  a  little  pathetic — how  can 
they  help  but  be,  but  the  spirit  of  St.  Dunstan’s — cheerfulness — 
predominates.  It  was  certainly  in  evidence  on  the  day  when 
George  V  visited  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  Ginger,  the  “  star  pupil,” 
was  asked  to  show  his  skill  in  Braille  reading.  Alas  !  his  fingers 
would  not  function,  so  he  improvised  a  whole  paragraph  and 
duly  received  His  Majesty’s  congratulations  for  his  wonderful 
reading. 

The  book  contains  a  foreword  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  very 
fittingly  concludes  with  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson. 


BLIND  INSTRUCTOR  RETIRES. 

Mr.  Walter  Wilkinson,  of  Nuttall  Street,  Bury,  who  has  been 
visitor  and  instructor  to  the  Bury  blind  for  the  past  17  years  has 
retired.  Miss  L.  E.  Belt,  of  York,  succeeds  him. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  came  to  Bury  from  Preston,  where  he  was 
financial  secretary  for  the  North-Western  Area  for  the  Blind. 

Trained  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood,  Mr.  Wilk¬ 
inson  has  been  without  sight  for  39  years. 

A  centre  for  the  blind  is  contemplated  at  Bury.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  Blind  Persons  Committee  has  been  negotiating  for  land  near 
the  centre  of  the  town. 


During  the  month  of  November  meetings  have  been  held  in 
all  branches  of  the  College ;  reports  of  these  will  appear  in 
January. 
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Our  readers  will  be  interested  and  pleased  to  know  that  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  Superintendent  of  East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children,  Gorleston-on-Sea,  was  successful  in  the  recent 
Council  Elections  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and  has  a  seat  on  the 
Education  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Executive  know  how  well  Mr.  Evans  can  pre¬ 
sent  a  case  and  analyse  an  argument.  He  should  be  an  added 
force  to  the  Town  Council. 

We  wish  Councillor  Evans  every  success. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
CHILDREN,  GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 

Resident  Assistant  Mistress  in  the  Blind  Department  required, 
to  commence  duties  16th  January,  1939.  Salary,  Burnham 
Scale  II,  together  with  board,  residence,  medical  attention  and 
laundry  in  respect  of  supervisory  duties.  Special  school  in¬ 
crement  and  additional  increment  for  Teacher’s  Diploma  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Previous  experience  among 
blind  children  not  essential,  but  the  teacher  appointed  will  be 
required  to  take  the  diploma  within  two  years.  Good  musical 
qualifications  essential.  Apply  at  once  with  three  copies  of 
recent  testimonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Governors,  Education 
Department,  City  Hall,  Norwich. 
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EDITORIAL. 

An  important  announcement  has  just  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  effect  that  full-time  Craft  Instructors  appointed 
after  the  ist  April,  1939,  will  be  required  to  obtain  the  appropriate 
Certificate  of  the  College  within  two  years  of  their  appointment. 
For  some  time  the  College  has  been  giving  much  thought  to  the 
best  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  Technical  Instruction  in 
Continuation  Classes  for  the  Blind.  Its  recent  Report  on  the 
Recruitment  of  Craft  Instructors  is  a  well-considered  statement  of 
the  problem,  and  the  College  will  be  heartened  to  further  efforts 
by  this  willingness  to  help  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  The  Craft 
Instructor’s  Certificate  will  now  rank  with  that  of  the  School 
Teacher’s  as,  in  the  eyes  of  Whitehall,  a  necessary  qualification 
for  work  among  the  blind,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  Certifi¬ 
cate  it  will  do  much  to  foster  a  feeling  of  professional  solidarity 
among*  the  Craft  Instructors  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Board  has  allowed  a  large  number  of  part- 
time  Instructors  to  slip  through  the  net.  As  Monsieur  Harpagon’s 
servant  duplicated  the  parts  of  cook  and  coachman,  so  the  chief 
man  in  the  Basket  Workshop  is  frequently  Foreman  or  Instructor 
according  to  whether  the  inquiring  visitor  is  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  or  the  Board  of  Education.  If  a  man  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  instructing  blind  pupils  in  their  craft,  he  should  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  so,  even  if  he  spend  the  rest  of  his  working- 
time  in  other  duties.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Board  will 
shortly  supplement  their  admirable  action  of  to-day  by  carrying 
it  a  stage  further  to-morrow. 

FINAL  NOTICE. 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  College  is  again  going  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London,  in  the  first  week  of  January.  The 
College’s  own  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Chemistry  Theatre, 
Gower  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  January,  at  2-30  p.m. 
Mr.  James  Lumsden,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  “  Development  in  Education,”  and  with  such  a  stimu¬ 
lating  speaker  and  provocative  subject  in  prospect  every  member 
should  make  a  serious  attempt  to  be  present. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 

Vice-Chairmanship . 

Members  are  invited  to  submit  nominations  for  the  office  of 
Vice-Chairman. 

Nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
person,  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 
nominated.  This  also  applies  to  nominations  for  the  Executive. 

Executive. 

There  are  six  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

The  retiring  members  are  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Monk,  Messrs. 
Halliday,  A.  Howard,  Irving  and  Lochhead,  who  are  all  eligible 
for  re-election. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  21st  January, 
1939,  to  the  Hon.  Registrar,  at  the  offices  of  the  College,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 


SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Perth  on  Saturday,  12th  November, 
1938. 

The  future  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  was  discussed.  It  was 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Branch  that  the  magazine 
should  be  published  monthly.  Mr.  Lochhead  suggested  that  short 
notes  regarding  candidates  for  the  offices  of  vice-chairman  and 
members  of  the  general  executive  should  be  printed  at  the  time  of 
the  election.  Names  appeared  on  the  voting  paper,  and  the 
ordinary  members  had  no  guide  as  to  who  the  candidates  were, 
or  what  they  did  or  stood  for.  The  meeting  approved  this 
suggestion. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Holidays. 

Titles  serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  not  the  least  useful  of  which 
is  the  deception  of  those  for  whom  the  article  entitled  is  designed. 
You  have  all,  at  one  time  and  another,  been  thoroughly  disappoint¬ 
ed  by  the  book  whose  title  intrigued  you,  and  we  all  know  the 
importance  of  a  name  for  a  patent  medicine,  a  parlour  game  or  a 
new  movement,  and  in  this  case  I  have  chosen  the  title  which 
appears  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  with  as  little  scruple  as  the 
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godfather  of  a  new  stomach  powder.  He  wants  a  label  which  will 
be  attractive  and  yet  impressive,  and  I  want  a  subject  which  will 
appear  worthy  of  this  illustrious  body  and  on  which  I  might 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  some  ideas.  Actually  my  motives 
are  much  less  pure  than  my  title  would  suggest,  and  1  am  not,  like 
the  well-behaved  cobbler,  sticking  to  my  last.  I  want  to  get 
something  from  somebody  else,  and  I  am  fairly  sure  that  a  number 
of  you  will  be  quite  certain  that  I  have  no  right  to  make  my 
demands,  that  1  am  making  wrong  demands,  and  that  anyway  my 
demands  were  met  before  they  were  formulated.  And  now  for 
the  real  title — in  capitals,  please  :  WHAT  I  WANT  FROM  THE 
HOME  TEACHER. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  things  we.  in  school  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  home  teacher  from  whose  area  a  pupil  comes  a  great  many 
things  that  we  cannot  learn  from  an  application  form  and  that  we 
can  hardly  ask  a  parent.  Some  of  the  information,  too,  that  we 
do  receive  from  official  sources  we  would  like  to  check  up  and 
get  cross  bearings  on.  Some  home  teachers  seem  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  specially  to  give  us  information  regarding  children  who  have 
just  entered  school  or  are  about  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  that  we 
always  show  our  gratitude  for  the  assistance  these  good  folk  give 
us;  but  in  many  cases  we  do  not  have  this  assistance.  Before  we 
leave  the  question  of  the  new  child,  will  you  bear  with  me  if  I  ask 
you  to  display  our  Scottish  caution  in  making  promises  to  parents 
as  to  the  subjects  that  children  will  be  taught,  the  professions  for 
which  they  will  be  prepared,  and  above  all  the  week-end  and  other 
extra  leaves  that  will  be  given  their  children?  We  know  that  you 
want  parents  to  send  children  to  school  and,  believe  me,  we  appre¬ 
ciate  most  sincerely  your  work  in  this  direction,  but  remember  the 
slogan — “  Truth  in  advertising,”  because  “  the  customer  is  always 
right,”  and  he  always  finds  it  necessary  to  tell  us  when  he  thinks 
that  he  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  article  is  not  at  least 
150%  better  than  the  advertisement. 

And  now  to  the  real  original  title  of  the  subject  :  “  The  Blind 
Child  on  Holiday  and  even  now  my  dishonesty  keeps  coming 
out  because  some  of  the  help  you  can  give  us  can  be  given  during 
term  when  the  child  is  not  on  holiday.  Many  times  when  there 
has  been  an  epidemic  of  marriages  in  Bellshill  or  in  Cowdenheath 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  a  word  or  two  with  the  teacher 
responsible  for  the  district  to  find  out  just  how  many  of  these 
marriages  were  really  definite  affairs  and  not  just  the  result  of 
leave  being  given  for  one  such  event  and  the  ingenuity  of  parent 
and  child  doing  the  remainder.  And  if  in  vour  work  you  learn 
that  Willie  Smith’s  mother  is  seriously  ill,  or  Jimmy  Brown’s 
sister  is  going  to  graduate  with  honours  at  Glasgow  University, 
it  would  be  a  help  to  let  us  know.  And  now  for  the  actual  holidays  : 
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most  of  you  know  the  more  obvious  needs  of  the  blind  child,  and 
I  think  most  of  you  do  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected 
in  trying  to  meet  them,  but  there  are  some  points  that  perhaps 
don’t  occur  to  you,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  these.  Does  Jenny 
Smith  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  “  talkies  ”  at  home  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  film  featuring  some  of  the  better  known  songs  of 
the  day?  You  and  I  may  regard  the  film  as  sheer  rubbish,  and 
so  may  the  parents,  but  there  is  very  little  that  is  really  harmful, 
and  if  Jenny  prefers  “Some  day  my  prince  will  come  ’’  to  Opus 
something  or  other,  well,  Jenny  is  probably  a  little  more  honest 
than  some  of  her  elders.  Willie  is  keen  on  swimming;  you  would 
not  think  it  to  look  at  him  because  he  does  not  get  about  very  well 
and  he  is  not  very  keen  on  reading  Braille,  but  he  can  swim 
farther  on  his  back  than  most  boys  of  his  age  can  on  their  faces. 
In  the  water  he  feels  his  handicap  less  than  anywhere  else.  Do 
you  think  you  could  arrange  for  his  going  to  the  baths  once  a 
week?  Almost  certainly  there  is  somebody  who  could  take  him 
without  being  inconvenienced  if  they  were  only  asked.  In  Blank 
Town  and  “  twal’  mile  roon’  ”  there  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  children 
from  the  school;  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
that  they  shall  meet  to  go  to  the  “  pictures  ’’  or  to  go  to  a  concert 
once  or  twice  during  the  holidays?  I  think  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  luck  you  might  be  able  to  get  them  to  give  your  older 
folks  a  concert  or  an  entertainment  which  in  novelty  and  spon¬ 
taneity  would  make  up  for  its  artistic  shortcomings.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  provision  of  books  and  paper ;  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  you  help  them  with  these  and  I  think  perhaps  unneces¬ 
sarily,  but  it  might  be  a  very  great  help  if  you  could  write  to 
Craigmillar  Park  and  ask  for  a  new  book  for  Jenny,  or  some 
wrappers  and  paper  for  Willie  that  keen  correspondent.  Two 
more  points  are  the  provision  of  wireless  and  a  piano.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  most  homes  now  have  wireless  sets  and  that 
you  are  not  authorized  to  issue  sets  to  school  children,  but  between 
ourselves  and  at  the  risk  of  being  overheard  surely  you  might 
spare  one  of  these  old  crystal  sets  or  a  one-valve  set  for  the 
period  of  the  holidays  in  those  rare  homes  which  do  not  possess 
their  receivers  ;  and  if  a  youngster  is  a  keen  pianist  and  there 
seems  no  hope  of  access  to  a  piano,  will  you  try  and  do  something 
about  it,  please? 

And  now  to  my  final  point  :  while  officially  we  would  maintain 
to  our  last  breath  that  everything  at  Craigmillar  Park  is  perfect, 
that  the  staff  are  long  suffering  angels,  blessed  with  a  complete 
understanding  of  every  pupil,  and  that  the  headmaster  and  matron 
are  at  least  archangels,  we  must  admit  that  certain  of  our  pupils 
are  ignorant  enough,  or  ungrateful  enough,  or  just,  bluntly,  wick¬ 
ed  enough,  to  find  fault  and  to  give  their  unhappy  parents  the 
impression  that  for  41  weeks  in  the  year  they  languished  in  a 
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prison  worse  than  any  presided  over  by  the  Inquisition.  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  awfully  glad  if  you  could  tell  us  the  grouses 
you  hear  about  the  school.  If  you  would  let  us  know  our  apparent 
or  alleged  shortcomings  it  would  at  any  rate  be  most  useful  in 
keeping  us,  if  not  humble,  at  any  rate  fit  for  ordinary  folk  to 
associate  with. 

And  now  a  truce  to  this  fooling;  anything  that  a  home  teacher 
can  tell  us  about  the  home  or  the  relations  of  a  pupil  is  valuable, 
any  needs  that  they  believe  they  have  discovered  will  be  most  gladly 
considered  by  us,  and  we  know  from  the  help  we  already  receive 
from  many  of  you  that  were  this  state  of  affairs  universal  our 
knowledge  of  our  pupils  would  be  vastly  increased  and  our  work 
made  more  fruitful. 

Miss  S.  L.  Campbell  opened  the  discussion,  viz.  :  “  First  of  all 
1  think  we  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Anderson  for  a  most  interesting 
paper.  Before  going  further  may  I  here  assure  him  that,  having 
served  a  very  disciplined  apprenticeship  in  dealing  with  the  adult 
blind,  it  would  indeed  be  a  tactless  home  teacher  who  would  make 
vague  promises  to  any  parent  as  to  extra  leave  periods,  or  the 
profession  for  which  the  child  will  be  trained.  As  a  body  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  school  and  may  be  trusted,  I 
think,  to  leave  these  matters  to  be  adjusted  between  the  head¬ 
master  and  parents.  So  much  for  the  promises. 

“  Now  we  come  to  the  ‘  request  programme.’  It  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  know  that  a  home  teacher  can  be  useful  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  holiday  period.  We  all  know  that  a  blind  child  under 
five  years  of  age  is  a  charge  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  over 
five  years  he  is  transferred  to  the  Education  Officer.  Now,  if 
neither  of  the  departments  concerned  trouble  to  inform  the  home 
teacher  of  any  such  case  which  comes  to  their  notice,  how  can  we 
know  anything  at  all  of  the  home,  or  any  other  circumstances? 
In  many  areas  children  are  sent  to  Craigmillar  without  the  out¬ 
door  society  even  hearing  of  the  case.  This,  1  think,  explains  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  some  of  us  present ;  the 
remedy,  I  feel,  lies  with  the  school.  Assuming  we  do  have  contact 
with  the  household  before  Johnny  comes  to'  school,  the  rest  is 
pretty  plain  sailing — careful  observation,  occasional  visits  during 
the  term,  with  a  message  as  to  the  health  and  progress  of  the  boy, 
and  the  personal  touch  is  established.  Most  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come  suffer  from  ‘  that  awful  burden  of  this 
age  ’ — ‘  inquiring  officials.’  We  must  not,  therefore,  descend  like 
a  ‘  bolt  from  the  blue  ’  and  start  making  inquiries  as  to  what 
Johnny  is  doing  during  his  holidays.  If  we  know  the  boy  and 
his  environment,  surely  we  can  find  common  ground,  and  a  way 
to  prevent  what  was  meant  to  be  a  pleasant,  enjoyable  time  from 
becoming  a  period  of  boredom.  Having  cleared  the  atmosphere 
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of  all  that  savours  of  officialdom,  we  can  be  really  helpful  to  Mr. 
Anderson  in  keeping-  him  posted  as  to  important  events  in  the 
family  which  might  judiciously  be  said  to  call  for  extra  leaves. 
Who  knows  but  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  something  to  curb 
these  ‘  spates  of  weddings,’  or  at  least  arrange  them  to  conform 
with  school  holidays.  Is  not  ‘  love  ’  said  to  be  blind?  Now  who 
among  us  allows  a  member  of  his  or  her  flock  to  disturb  the  normal 
routine  of  Craigmillar?  ^  Cupid,  I  am  afraid,  must  be  among  the 
‘  unregistered  blind.’ 

“  Seriously  speaking,  most  of  the  suggestions  are  quite  feas¬ 
ible,  and  I  don’t  think  beyond  any  home  teacher  (I  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  about  wireless),  always  assuming  that 
we  are  allowed  to  meet  the  children  other  than  just  at  holiday 
times. 

“  Sorry  to  bring  in  this  greatly  overworked  phrase  :  but  in  this 
4  democratic  country  ’  anything  that  suggests  supervision  in  holi¬ 
day  time  is  viewed  with  extreme  annoyance.  Some  of  the  older 
pupils  would  rather  stagnate  physically  and  mentally  than  feel  that 
one  type  of  teacher  took  over  from  another  when  holidays  com¬ 
menced.  Lastly,  though  I  have  never  heard  that  the  school  staff 
were  beings  from  some  celestial  place  neither  have  I  heard  them 
described  as  tyrants.  It  may  be  a  left-handed  compliment,  but  it 
it  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  any  grouses  from  parents,  and  believe 
me  they  are  the  persons  who  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  whether  at  school  or  on  holiday.” 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  College  was  held  at 
Exeter  on  Saturday,  12th  November,  1938.  There  were  24  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed.  The  first  was  that  “  The  West¬ 
ern  Branch  of  the  College  heartily  approves  of  the  steps  being- 
taken  by  the  College  in  the  matter  of  remuneration  and  pension 
schemes,  holidays,  etc.,  for  home  teachers.” 

Coupled  with  this  resolution  was  a  recommendation  that  the 
College  be  asked  to  inform  the  National  Union  of  County  Officers 
of  the  activities  of  the  College  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  G.  Patrick  Meredith,  M.Sc.,  M.Ed.,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  : — 

Mind  and  Metaphor. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  “  Definitions  of  ‘  mind,’ 
4  consciousness,’  ‘  awareness,’  etc.,  are  all  unsatisfactory,  since 
each  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  other.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  the 
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conclusion  that,  if  we  are  to  talk  about  ‘  mind  ’  at  all,  we  must 
always  talk  in  metaphors.  People  really  exist,  mind  is  an 
abstraction.  The  following-  are  some  of  the  common  metaphors 
used  for  mind  : — 

1 —  A  stream  (flow  of  consciousness) ; 

2 —  A  geological  structure  (layers  of  experience) ; 

3 —  A  tablet  (on  which  experience  makes  impressions) ; 

4 —  A  machine  (for  changing-  one  kind  of  material  into 
another — experience  into  thoughts).” 

Mr.  Meredith  went  on  to  say  that  no  metaphors  were  satis¬ 
factory  and  none  must  be  pushed  too  far.  As  a  suggestion  only 
he  put  forward  the  following  :  a  wireless  set,  a  plant,  a  nation. 

Analogy  between  Thought  and  Wireless. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  we  could  switch  on  to  a  certain 
station  and  in  the  same  way  we  could  turn  our  thoughts  to  a 
certain  topic.  Other  stations  sometimes  interfered  and  other 
thoughts  sometimes  interrupted.  Stations  “  faded  ”  and  return¬ 
ed  again,  so  did  thoughts.  A  programme  might  entirely  absorb 
our  attention,  so  might  a  particular  thought.  The  batteries  might 
be  run  down ;  our  minds  might  be  tired — lacking  in  energy.  There 
might  be  a  bad  connection ;  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind  this  happened 
when  the  nerves  were  out  of  order.  The  set  might  be  badly  made 
and  our  minds  might  be  of  poor  quality.  The  valves  of  our  set 
might  cause  distortion  and  need  replacing;  our  attitude  to  life 
might  be  all  wrong.  There  might  be  too  much  “  reaction  ”  ;  our 
thoughts  might  stir  up  violent  feelings.  We  could  at  will  switch 
off  our  wireless  ;  we  could  also  go  to  sleep.  Our  aerial  might  be 
defective  and  our  senses  too  might  be  imperfect.  The  processes 
in  our  radio  set  has  two  aspects — (a)  all  the  electrical  changes 
which  occurred ;  (b)  the  meaning  of  the  sounds  which  we  received  ; 
mental  processes  likewise  had  both  a  physical  and  a  psychical  side. 
Just  as  wireless  had  evolved  from  simple  morse  receivers  up  to 
its  present  complexity,  variety  and  power,  mind  had  evolved  from 
the  amoeba  upwards  to  Einstein  and  Beethoven.  Wireless  worked 
according  to  definite  laws,  though  they  were  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand ;  mind  also  worked  in  obedience  to  definite 
laws.  Anyone  could  use  a  wireless  without  understanding  its 
working,  but  those  who  understood  electricity  could  get  more  out 
of  their  sets  and  could  repair  them  when  they  went  wrong.  In 
the  same  way,  anyone  could  use  his  mind  without  understanding- 
psychology,  but  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  if  sound,  made  for 
mental  fullness,  efficiency  and  stability.  The  sound  emerging 
from  the  set  was  borne  on  unheard  electrical-carrier  waves,  and 
conscious  thought  was  borne  on  an  undercurrent  of  unconscious 
mental  activity. 
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Growth  of  Mind  compared  with  Growth  of  Plant. 

“  The  plant  starts  as  a  seed,  requiring  nourishment  and  pro¬ 
tection,”  said  Mr.  Meredith,  “  and  the  mind  of  the  child  begins 
before  birth  and  can  only  develop  correctly  if  the  body  is  nourished 
and  cared  for.  The  plant  takes  in  air,  water  and  minerals,  con¬ 
verting  them  into  materials  for  its  own  growth.  The  child’s  mind 
takes  in  impressions  through  all  its  senses  and  so  develops  in 
experience,  imagination,  memory  and  reason.  The  plant  responds 
to  such  influences  as  light,  heat  and  moisture.  The  child’s  mind 
responds  to  cheerfulness,  encouragement  and  sympathy.  The 
young  plant  is  very  sensitive,  pliant  and  easily  shaped;  the  young 
mind  feels  intensely,  is  strongly  affected  by  adults  and  may  be 
moulded  in  good  and  bad  directions.  Yet  the  young  plant  has  its 
own  character  and  cannot  grow  into  anything  completely  unlike 
its  own  species.  The  individual  child’s  mind  has  tendencies  of 
its  own  and  these  will  persist  even  though  interfered  with.  The 
plant  often  has  dormant  buds  which  may  or  may  not  develop, 
according  to  the  amount  of  nourishment  the  plant  is  able  to  get. 
The  child  has  many  possible  talents  and  characteristics  which  may 
never  be  revealed  if  opportunities  for  their  expression  are  lacking. 
The  young  plant,  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  plants 
much  bigger  than  itself,  may  be  stunted  through  lack  of  sunshine 
and  food.  A  child’s  mind  may  be  unable  to  develop  because  it  is 
overshadowed  by  the  more  dominant  minds  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  A  sharp  frost  may  ruin  a  young  plant  and  check  its 
development ;  harsh  treatment  may  cause  the  young  mind  to 
withdraw  into  itself  and  remain  infantile.  On  a  hot,  dry  day  a 
plant  will  wilt,  but  will  recover  when  it  is  watered.  Severe  dis¬ 
approval  and  punishment  have  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  mind, 
but  it  recovers  when  sympathy  is  shown.  When  supplied  with 
all  its  needs  the  plant  grows  straight,  strong  and  healthy;  if  given 
a  fair  chance  the  mind  has  a  natural  tendency  to  health  and 
happiness.” 


Comparison  between  Mind  and  Nation. 

“  The  nation  has  a  government  and  the  mind  a  conscious  will 
or  ego.  The  government  thinks  that  it  directs  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ego  thinks  that  it  controls  all  the  activities  of  the 
mind.  A  sufficiently  powerful,  popular  uprising  can  drive  the 
government  from  office.  If  the  mind  is  seized  by  strong  instinc¬ 
tive  impulses  the  ego  loses  control.  Civil  war  may  break  out 
between  the  government  and  an  insurgent  section  of  the  nation. 
A  mind  may  be  divided  against  itself ;  this  leads  in  extreme  cases 
to  a  dual  personality.  A  weak,  undeveloped  nation  may  relapse 
into  anarchy  ;  a  disorganized  mind  produces  insanity.  A  strong 
government  can  pursue  a  consistent  policy ;  a  strong  ego  leads  to 
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consistent  conduct  and  gives  the  mind  ‘  character.’  A  despotic 
government,  which  keeps  large  sections  of  the  population  in  a 
state  of  starvation  and  subjection,  breeds  dangerous  discontent. 
A  harsh  ego,  which  suppresses  many  of  its  instincts,  suffers  from 
internal  dissatisfaction  and  is  usually  intolerant.  A  government 
is  strongly  influenced  by  all  sorts  of  unmentioned  vested  interests 
which  largely  control  its  policy.  The  ego  is  dominated  by  uncon¬ 
scious  motives.  The  government  always  finds  reasons  acceptable 
to  the  public  for  its  policy  while  concealing  many  of  the  real 
reasons.  The  ego  justifies  its  actions  by  respectable  reasons, 
which  have  little  to  do  with  its  true  motives.  Many  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  actions  are  dictated  by  tradition  rather  than  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  present  needs.  Many  of  the  actions  of  the  ego  are 
due  to  habit  rather  than  to  intelligence.  There  are  manv 
organized  groups  within  the  nation ;  mental  impressions  are 
grouped  together  to  form  ideas.  Weak  nations  have  to  make 
their  policies  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  more  powerful 
neio-hl>ours.  Weak  characters  usuallv  follow  the  lead  of  someone 

o  • 

stronger.  ” 


MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  19th  November,  1938,  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Harbourne,  Birmingham.  There 
were  three  items  on  the  agenda. 

The  first  was  a  discussion  on  the  future  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Miss  Cramp,  the 
Editor,  with  us,  to  introduce  the  topic  by  giving  a  lucid  history 
and  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  there  was  very  little  criticism 
of  the  actual  content  of  the  magazine.  It  was  made  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  present  financial  position  of  the  College  did  not 
warrant  the  continued  expense  of  such  a  large  monthly  number. 
Selections  from  the  accounts  published  in  the  past  few  annual 
reports  were  read  to  demonstrate  the  declining  financial  position. 

To  increase  the  membership  of  the  College  Mr.  Vickerstaff,  of 
Birmingham,  proposed  that  all  teachers  of  the  blind — school,  home 
and  craft — should  be  circularized,  and  that  in  future  all  successful 
candidates  at  the  College  examinations  should  be  automaticallv 
invited  to  become  members.  Two  home  teachers  stated  that  on 
obtaining  their  diploma  they  had  received  congratulations  from 
the  National  Institute,  coupled  with  a  request  that  they  would 
take  the  New  Beacon,  but  that  the  College  had  paid  them  no  such 
attention. 
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After  further  debate  it  was  agreed  that  three  decisions  as  to 
the  future  of  the  magazine  could  be  made  :  (a)  a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  (b)  a  return  to  the  bi-monthly  issue,  (c)  a  monthly  issue  in 
reduced  size.  Miss  Cramp  supported  the  reduced  monthly  issue 
on  the  plea  that  it  kept  the  magazine  before  the  public  and  also 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  professional  advertisements. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Myers,  of 
Birmingham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vickerstaff,  and  carried  nem.  con.  : 
“  That  the  Midland  Branch  suggest  that  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
should  continue  to  be  issued  in  a  monthly  form,  but  reduced  in 
size  to'  sixteen  pages,  for  one  year.  During  this  year  all  persons 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  College  to  be  invited  to  join  and 
the  position  with  regard  to  the  magazine  to  be  re-examined  at  the 
end  of  the  said  year.” 

The  second  topic  for  discussion  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Emms  and  Westwood  and  Miss  Reed,  home  teachers  in  the  Dudley 
and  Wolverhampton  area.  Their  request  concerned  free  passes 
for  blind  people,  or  concessions  of  some  kind,  on  the  Midland  Red 
bus  services.  They  felt  that  blind  people  not  living  in  an  area 
served  by  corporation  buses  were  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  and 
those  suffering  most  were  the  unemployable  blind,  who  often  had 
also  to  pay  for  guides  in  order  to  travel  to  the  various  social 
centres. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Chairman,  Miss  Caster, 
Mr.  Edkins  and  Miss  Adams  all  pointed  out  that  previous  appeals 
to  the  Midland  Red  Omnibus  Company  had  been  rejected  on 
account  of  the  expense  involved. 

After  the  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  similar  concessions 
would  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  blind  people  throughout  the 
country  it  was  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  College  should 
be  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  the  appropriate  authority  and  the 
Minister  of  Transport  if  necessary.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
concessions  asked  for  need  not  be  very  great,  and  that  a  maximum 
distance  for  free  travel,  or  travel  at  reduced  fare,  could  be  fixed 
at  something  as  low  as  five  miles  and  yet  be  of  great  benefit  to 
blind  people.  A  resolution  embodying  these  suggestions  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Emms,  seconded  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  third  item  for  discussion  was  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Joint  Committee’s  Report.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Edkins,  who  moved  the  following  resolution  :  “  That  the  Midland 
Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  asks  the  Executive 
of  the  College  to  reconsider  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  with  a  view  to  co-operation 
with  the  local  authorities  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.” 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Birmingham,  formally  seconded  the  motion, 
and  a  discussion,  which  was  necessarily  short  owing  to  time, 
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followed.  Opinions  favouring  the  resolution  came  from  Miss 
Adams  and  Messrs.  Platt,  Myers  and  Yickcrstaff,  while  in  opposi¬ 
tion  were  Miss  Cramp,  Miss  Morley  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  present  vice-chairman. 

An  amendment  was  then  proposed  by  Miss  Morley  and  second¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Metcalf,  of  Leicester.  This  was  “  That  more  time 
was  necessary  for  discussion  of  this  matter  and  that  such  discus¬ 
sion  should  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Midland 

Branch.” 

The  voting  on  the  amendment  resulted  in  a  tie,  sixteen  for  and 
sixteen  against.  In  view  of  this  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
Mr.  Edkins  said  that  he  would  not  press  the  matter  further,  if 
publicity  were  given  to  the  result  of  the  voting.  * 

Members  then  had  tea,  kindly  provided  by  matron,  and  at  tea 
votes  of  thanks  were  carried  to  matron  and  to  Miss  Morley,  head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Kindergarten,  for  their  hospitable  entertainment. 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  was  announced  as  Saturday, 
4th  March,  1939,  and  the  probable  venue  as  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Branch  was  held  at  The  School  for 
the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday,  19th  Nov¬ 
ember.  1938.  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Chester,  was  in  the  chair. 
Liverpool  has  always  been  a  popular  meeting  centre,  and  the  large 
muster  present  on  this  occasion  proved  that  this  popularity  is 
being  maintained.  Before  proceeding  to  the  business  on  the 
agenda,  Mr.  Stevens  referred  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Branch  Chairman  in  the  sudden  death  of  her 
sister,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  whose  range  of  activities  over  many 
years  as  secretary  of  the  North-Western  Counties  Association 
was  very  wide,  and  who  would  be  greatly  missed.  The  meeting 
displayed  its  respect  by  standing  in  silence. 

The  chief  topic  for  discussion  was  the  College  Magazine — The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  its  future  form  and  publication.”  First  and 
foremost,  its  continuation  as  a  monthly  publication  was  agreed 
to  unanimously.  Its  form,  contents,  and  sources  of  information, 
gave  opportunity  for  a  broad  discussion.  Many  and  varied  were 
the  suggestions  put  forward.  A  stranger  entering  the  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  might  pardonably  have  mistaken  the  atmosphere 
for  that  of  an  editorial  boardroom  in  Fleet  Street.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  would  have  considerably  eased  the  anxiety  of  our  sorelv- 
tried  Honorary  Editor  had  she  been  present. 
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Among-  the  more  practical  suggestions  were  : — 

The  formation  of  an  Editorial  Board. 

The  inclusion  of  useful  and  interesting  articles,  educational, 
etc.,  from  other  magazines. 

That  the  responsibility  for  the  necessary  matter  be  placed 
on  the  Branches  in  turn,  month  by  month. 

That  the  magazine  consist  of  fewer  pages. 

That  a  small  added  charge  be  made  for  the  magazine. 

That  an  effort  be  made  to  obtain  more  advertisements, 

'  especially  of  vacant  posts  and  situations  in  the  blind 
world. 

That  schools  and  home  teaching  societies  be  encouraged  to 
contribute  accounts  of  their  activities,  thereby  diminish¬ 
ing  the  general  tendency  to  isolation. 

That  the  magazine  should  devote  some  space  to  personal 
notes  and  paragraphs. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  cases  of  members  of  the  College  con¬ 
tributing  articles  to  other  magazines  in  preference  to  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind.  Such  action  was  strongly  deprecated  and  regarded 
as  being  disloyal  to  the  College. 

Three  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  next  executive  election 
were  approved  : — 

Miss  Burges,  Chester; 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  Leeds; 

Mr.  Howard,  Leeds. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Branch  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  receipt  of  13  nominations  for  membership. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  were  entertained  to 
tea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  were  warmly  thanked  for  their 
hospitality. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  College  was  held  on 
Saturday,  19th  November,  1938,  at  the  recently  opened  Indus¬ 
trial  Workshops,  Salusbury  Road,  when  Dr.  Ritchie  welcomed 
about  40  members  and  explained  some  of  the  ideas  behind  the 
planning  of  these  new  premises. 

Expansion  having  become  necessary  for  Swiss  Cottage,  it  had 
been  decided  to  plan  for  industrial  and  educational  extensions, 
and  we  were  now  to  see  the  former  realized.  The  premises 
housed  offices  for  many  branches  of  the  work — appeals,  home- 
workers’  schemes,  accountancy,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  departments  (each  an  entity)  for  boot-repairing,  piano- 
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tuning-  and  repairing,  machine  knitting,  basketry,  chair-caning, 
etc. 

To  achieve  economy  of  effort,  ease  of  transit  of  goods  had 
been  studied.  Thus  raw  materials,  or  goods  to  be  repaired, 
passed  directly  into  the  workshops,  forward  into  finishing  rooms 
and  so  to  the  lorries  which  would  deliver  finished  goods  to 
customers. 

The  truest  economy  had  led  to  the  use  of  good  materials 
throughout,  noticeably  the  flooring,  oak  being  used,  except  in  the 
basket  room,  where  teak  could  better  withstand  the  damp. 
.Sprinkler  installations  in  all  rooms  were  a  safeguard  against  fire, 
and  electric  clocks  and  wireless  sets  perhaps  prevented  boredom 
for  the  worker,  or  prevented  his  staying  too  long  in  such  pleasant 
workrooms. 

In  spite  of  the  concise  and  witty  explanations  given,  members 
were  amazed  when  the  rooms  were  actually  seen.  All  were  so 
spacious  and  clean  that  restrooms  may  have  seemed  unnecessary. 
It  was  a  gigantic  vacuum  that  achieved  such  cleanliness  in  the 
cobbling  department. 

For  the  basketmaker’s  comfort  his  “  pen  ”  was  supplied  with 
a  backboard,  and  his  ample  floor  space  bordered  by  margin 
boards  which  are  easily  removed  when  clear  floor  space  is  needed 
in  the  halls  already  proving  useful  for  dances. 

Accessibility  to  a  flat  roof  seeming  to  overlook  all  London 
gives  the  workers  scope  for  enjoying  the  fresh  air. 

The  tour  may  have  had  an  ulterior  motive  connected  with 
shoe  repairing.  It  certainly  ended  by  bringing  good  appetites  to 
the  excellent  tea  provided,  which  in  turn  may  have  loosened 
tongues  in  the  meeting  that  followed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  was 
to  be  discussed,  and  many  members  gave  their  views.  Several 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  magazine,  and  felt  that  it  kept 
them  in  touch  with  other  branches.  Some  wished  for  more 
articles  connected  with  home  teachers.  (In  fairness  we  should 
mention  that  the  very  full  report  on  home  teaching,  compiled  by 
Miss  Thomas,  was  not  then  published.)  Others  asked  that  chatty 
paragraphs  from  schools,  institutions  and  social  clubs  be 
inserted. 

Many  members  were  evidently  unaware  that  contributions 
from  all  are  welcome,  and  were  “  waiting  to  be  asked.”  When 
certain  members  pleaded  insufficient  literary  skill,  there  were 
others  ready  to  assure  them  that  our  excellent  Editor  is  expert 
at  dealing  cleverly  with  any  contribution. 

The  financial  side  and  the  advertisements  came  in  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  too. 
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Finally,  a  unanimous  decision  was  reached  that  a  resolution 
be  forwarded  that  “  the  Southern  Branch  strongly  urges  the 
executive  to  continue  the  monthly  issue.” 

Members  of  the  executive  present  were  asked  to  bear  in  mind 
all  suggestions  that  had  been  made,  and  bring  them  forward  at 
the  next  executive  meeting. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Dr.  Ritchie  and  his  staff.  They  had 
made  possible  so  pleasant  an  afternoon  that  members  were  eager 
to  plan  the  next  meeting,  which  will  probably  “  go  gay  ”  as  a 
New  Year’s  Party  in  January. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Miss  Mabel  King. — At  the  end  of  the  term  Miss  King  retired 
from  the  post  of  infant  mistress  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  after  36  years’  service.  She  took  her  course  as  “  pupil 
teacher  ”  in  the  ordinary  way,  but,  owing  to  failing  sight,  accepted 
a  post  on  the  staff  of  the  Blind  School.  Five  years  later  she  and 
Miss  Adams  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  blind  women  teachers 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  For  the 
last  30  years  she  has  been  infant  mistress. 

Miss  King  was  eminently  suited  to  her  post.  She  had  patience, 
firmness  and  tact,  and  above  all  the  ability  to  obtain  the  love  and 
obedience  of  the  children.  The  spoilt  child,  so  very  homesick  for 
home  and  petting,  soon  adapted  himself  to  the  flexible  discipline 
of  the  infant  room,  and  without  realizing  it  began  his  school 
career.  The  normal  child,  fresh  from  the  restrictions  of  a  circum¬ 
scribed  home,  thought  he  had  reached  Eldorado,  and  writing- 
frame,  arithmetic  frame,  and  Montessori  apparatus  were  just  toys 
among  other  fine  toys. 

During  her  long  period  of  service  she  had  many  difficult  pupils 
to  deal  with,  some  of  whom  would  have  filled  most  teachers  with 
despair,  but  Miss  King  rarely  failed  to  effect  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  Her  most  difficult  problem  from  the  teaching  point  of  view 
was  that  of  Marion  Duffin — a  girl  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is 
perhaps  Miss  King’s  greatest  triumph  that  Miss  Duffin  now  leads 
the  life  of  an  educated  woman  and  has  charge  of  instruction  on 
the  knitting  machine  in  school. 

At  Craigmillar  there  has  nearly  always  been  a  child  or  children 
below  school  age.  The  general  success  of  these  infants  gradually 
led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  nursery  school,  and  this  is  in  large 
measure  a  memorial  to  Miss  King,  who  did  so  much  of  the  pioneer 
work.  Her  interests,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  infant 
room.  As  supervisor  she  exercised  a  great  influence  among  the 
older  girls.  When  the  boys  started  to  attend  the  swimming  baths 
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Miss  King  did  not  rest  until  the  girls  had  the  same  opportunities 
and  she  herself  taught  many  to  swim. 

The  response  to  her  presentation  was  remarkable.  Her  for¬ 
mer  pupils  all  over  the  country  have  been  eager  to  share  in  the 
tribute.  Miss  King  takes  with  her  into  her  retirement  not  only 
the  warm  respect  of  her  colleagues,  but  the  love  and  affection  of 
a  large  number  of  past  and  present  pupils. 


EAST  LONDON  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

CHILDREN. 

The  annual  prize  distribution  was  held  on  Thursday,  ist 
December,  1938,  at  St.  Matthew’s  Hall,  Warwick  Grove.  It  was 
a  red-letter  day  for  the  School,  as  H.R.H.  Princess  Alice,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  K.G.,  had  graciously 
consented  to  distribute  the  awards. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  short  programme  by  the  pupils, 
which  included  part-singing  and  choruses,  dancing,  recitation, 
piano  solos  and  a  violin  duet.  A  report  on  the  work  of  the  year 
was  read  by  the  headmistress. 

Flowers,  in  a  basket  made  in  the  school,  were  presented  to 
the  Princess  by  one  of  the  girls.  After  the  prizes  had  been  given 
the  Earl  of  Athlone  spoke  to  the  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  royal  party  returned  to  the 
school  for  tea,  after  which  they  made  a  tour  of  the  building  and 
inspected  the  Guides,  Scouts  and  Cubs.  Every  pupil  received 
from  Princess  Alice  a  new  sixpence. 


THE  DANISH  BRAILLE  WRITER.— A.  &  S. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Copenhagen,  a  Danish  firm  has  constructed  a  Braille  writing 
machine  which  has  superseded  all  others  in  the  Scandinavian 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  is  being  introduced  into  America. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  solid  and  strong  machine,  working  on  the 
cog-wheel  system,  with  a  spring  that  cannot  be  overwound,  since 
it  is  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  glide  in  the  spring  box 
upon  reaching  a  certain  tension.  The  mechanical  parts  are  so 
enclosed  that  it  is  impossible  to  damage  them  by  casual  touching. 
Paper  is  easily  adjusted,  rolling  inside  the  cylinder  until  needed, 
when  it  emerges  on  to  a  metal  plate,  which  gives  support  when 
writing. 
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One  quite  new  feature  is  that  the  machine  “  goes  into  re¬ 
verse  ’  ’  when  a  button  is  pressed — a  great  advantage  for  the 
writing  of  accounts  or  other  mathematical  work. 

It  is  mounted  on  a  felt-covered  plate  and  locks  into  a  neat 
cover,  which  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  attache  case. 

Messrs.  Anderson  &  Sorensen,  Instrument  Makers,  Niels 
Juelsgade  n,  Copenhagen,  are  at  present  the  only  suppliers,  and 
the  cost  is  £ 6 . 

Anyone  interested  can  see  a  model  by  applying  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  College.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  also 
adding  this  to  their  collection  of  Braille  writing  machines. 


GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE. 

By  W.M.S. 

A  Tribute  to  Miss  King. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  looking  at  a  photograph  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  attended  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind, 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  1905,  and  was  saddened  to  note  how  very  few 
are  now  alive  and  that  a  bare  half-dozen  are  still  in  service. 
Since  then  two  more  have  retired — Dr.  Lee  Ashton,  about  whom 
Mr.  Lochhead  wrote  so  well  in  the  last  number  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  and  Miss  Mabel  King,  whose  long  service  came  to  an 
end  at  Christmas.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  Craigmillar 
without  these  loyal  members  of  my  staff. 

Miss  King  was  training  to  be  a  teacher  in  ordinary  schools 
when  her  sight  failed.  She  consulted  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
then  headmaster  at  Craigmillar,  and  he  wisely  advised  her  to 
learn  Braille  at  once  and  she  entered  on  a  course  of  study  at  the 
school.  From  the  contacts  she  then  made  with  the  pupils  it 
became  apparent  that  she  was  highly  gifted  as  a  teacher  and  when 
a  vacancy  on  the  staff  occurred  Mr.  Illingworth  very  gladly  used 
her  services  and  in  a  short  time  she  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  staff.  Fortunately  she  never  became  totally  blind  and  very 
few  of  those  who  casually  visited  the  school  realized  that  she  did  not 
see  completely.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  or 
her  methods  that  made  it  apparent.  The  little  children  who  have 
been  her  special  care  have  responded  in  a  most  wonderful  way 
to  the  abundant  love  she  bestowed  upon  them.  Of  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  I  have  ever  known,  and  in  my  time  I  was  headmaster  of  three 
schools,  Miss  King  had  the  largest  endowment  of  the  maternal 
instinct.  To  her  no  child  was  dull  or  backward  or  stupid,  and 
certainly  never  impossible. 

She  would  have  been  surprised  if  anyone  had  claimed  for  her 
that  she  was  a  scientific  teacher  in  the  modern  sense.  But  she 
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really  was  without  knowing*  it.  Before  the  name  Montessori  be¬ 
came  a  household  word  she  practised  Montessori  principles,  before 
percussion  bands  became  the  fashion  she  had  her  percussion  band, 
and  a  very  good  one,  too.  She  was  a  contradiction  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing-  idea  that  blind  or  semi-blind  teachers  cannot  deal  with 
abnormalities.  She  could  eradicate  these  more  successfully  than 
any  seeing-  teacher  1  have  ever  met. 

Miss  King’s  patience  and  ingenuity  were  tested  to  the  full 
when  Marion  Duffin,  a  little,  totally  blind  and  totally  deaf  child 
came  under  her  care,  and  Marion’s  own  words  which  I  now  give 
will  show  how  she  succeeded. 

“  It  is  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  her  that  I  offer 
this  little  tribute  of  love  and  appreciation  of  one  who,  during  eight 
years  of  my  childhood,  was  not  only  my  teacher  but  also  my  friend. 

“  When  at  the  age  of  eight  I  entered  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh,  I  was,  to  human  sense,  a  difficult 
problem.  Shortly  before  this  time  I  had  become  totally  deaf  and 
blind,  and  was  unable  to  communcate  with  those  about  me.  Miss 
King  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  handling  a  problem  such 
as  I  then  presented,  but  from  the  moment  that  I  was  placed  in  her 
charge,  and  throughout  the  ensuing  eight  years,  she  proved  her¬ 
self  fully  qualified,  both  spiritually  and  practically,  for  the  unusual 
work  she  was  called  upon  to  undertake. 

“  With  the  support  and  wise  co  operation  of  the  headmaster, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Miss  King  very  quickly  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
forming*  my  experience  from  that  of  a  state  of  confusion  and 
isolation  to  one  of  happy  and  normal  contact  with  the  life  around 
me.  As  a  friend  and  teacher  she  displayed  in  a  very  marked 
degree  many  fine  qualities,  such  as  love,  wisdom,  infinite  patience 
and  a  compassionate  understanding  of  the  needs  of  those  who  were 
under  her  charge.  I  feel  that  I  owe  her  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
not  only  for  the  wise  guidance  and  instruction  which  I  received 
from  her  during  these  years,  but  also  for  what  I  learnt  through 
her  loving  example.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  learn  some  of  our 
most  valuable  and  most  enduring  lessons  from  example  rather 
than  from  precept.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  certainly  found  it  to 
be  so  in  my  own  experience,  all  those  who,  like  myself,  received 
the  first  elements  of  their  education  at  Craigmillar  under  Miss 
King,  whether  they  are  consciously  aware  of  it  or  not,  will  have 
gained  from  that  experience  something  much  more  vital  than  mere 
education  can  give. 

“  As  I  grew  older  and  studied  more  on  my  own,  though  still 
under  Miss  King’s  supervision,  I  was  given  many  opportunities  of 
helping  in  the  schoolroom  by  taking  a  section  of  the  class  with 
writing,  arithmetic  or  handwork.  Miss  King  thus  showed  her 
confidence  and  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  others,  thereby 
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encouraging  them  to  have  confidence  in  themselves,  a  quality  so 
essential  to  real  progress.  In  spite  of  my  seeming  handicap,  she 
never  for  one  moment  thought  or  suggested  that  I  was  incapable  of 
doing  what  others  could  do.  She  courageously  and  perseveringly 
endeavoured  to  give  me  every  opportunity  of  developing  normally, 
and  of  taking  my  place  as  a  useful  member  of  the  community. 

“  What  1  have  written  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  good 
work  which  Miss  King  accomplished  during  her  many  years  at 
Craigmillar,  but  I  hope  it  is  sufficient  to  convey  to  others  some¬ 
thing  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  we  hold  her,  and  of  our 
deep  regret  at  the  thought  that  we  are  so  soon  to  part  with  her. 
We  know  that  in  her  retirement  only  good  awaits  her,  and  that 
she  will  take  with  her,  besides  the  love  and  good  wishes  of  all 
her  friends,  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  the  work 
which  was  given  her  to  do,  and  of  having  done  it  well,  thus 
meriting  the  benediction  ‘  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.  .  .  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ’ — the  joy  which 
none  can  take  away.” 


4 


[The  following  article  will,  we  hope,  answer  the  question  which 
reached  the  Editor  from  abroad — “  What  exactly  is  Chorley- 
wood  College?  ”] 

CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  name  an  infant,  and  often  plain  John 
or  Mary  have  served  to  hide  ambitions  which  Lancelot  and  Gillian 
might  have  more  blatantly  expressed.  And,  even  so,  this  school 
goes  by  the  conventional,  even  uninspired  title  of  Chorleywood 
College,  a  title  which  hardly  suggests  the  vision  that  surrounded 
its  conception.  For  this  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  school,  both 
as  regards  “  usual  ”  and  “  special  ”  schools.  It  was  founded  in 
1921  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  “  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls  with  little  or  no  sight.”  It  came  to  birth  at 
Jordans  Hostel,  near  Beaconsfield,  its  own  home  then  known  as 
“  The  Cedars,”  Chorleywood,  the  house  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  being  still  in  the  process 
of  remodelling.  Jordans  provided  a  good  setting  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  vision.  The  Mayflower  Barn,  enshrining  the 
daring  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  Hostel. 
This  and  other  buildings  of  the  Hostel  became  the  starting  point 
for  the  first  five  pilgrims  on  an  untrodden  way.  There  were  but 
five  girls — one  had  almost  said  “  little  girls,”  for  they  seemed 
small  and  in  need  of  tending  to  the  rather  large  staff  which 
surrounded  them  at  the  outset  of  the  adventure.  The  headmistress 
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and  staff  were  unaccustomed  to  blindness  and  had  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  hesitating-  step  may  betoken  a 
rising  spirit.  Very  soon  they  learned  that  lesson  and  passed 
beyond  the  initial  exclamation  which  visitors  have  so  often  since 
repeated  :  “Is  it  possible  that  she  is  blind  !  ’’  There  was  a 
romance  about  the  first  term  at  Jordans  which  lias  brought  forth 
the  remark  from  later  comers,  “  I  wish  I  had  been  there.”  It  was 
a  sweet  spring  term,  the  trees  in  blossom.  We  took  our  first 
walks  and  were  as  proud  of  our  little  flock — and  as  apprehensive — 
as  a  hen  when  its  duckling  nurslings  swim.  Dancing  and 
“  gym.”  were  begun,  and  one  affronted  pupil  remarked,  “  But 
can’t  I  dance  sitting  down?”  She,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
others,  lead  the  way  in  the  original  composition  that  was  to 
remain  a  feature  of  the  older  school’s  life.  She  made  up  poems 
and  sang  them,  but  preferred  her  activities  to  be  stationary. 
Another  was  the  first  bubble  that  broke  upon  our  surface.  Like 
many  after  her,  she  was  irrepressibly  ready  to  “  try.”  “  I  think 
I  can  make  my  bed,  but  I’m  not  sure  if  I  can  turn  the  mattress.” 
She  turned  it,  but  seemed  to  disappear  into  it,  being  tiny  of 
stature.  All  were  anxious  to  be  “  school  girls,”  and  the  head¬ 
mistress  was  not  slow  to  encourage  the  idea.  A  time  table,  staff 
meetings,  bells  that  rang  (large  and  small),  prayers  in  a  row;  all 
these  things  reminded  one  that  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
real  thing.  And  yet  it  was  here  that  the  reality  of  Chorleywood 
College  became  possible — our  first  five  were  so  keen  and  so 
anxious  to  step  out  of  any  limitation  that  suggested  exclusion, 
although  they  accepted  facts  blithely. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  term  “  we  were  seven,”  and  so  came 
the  summer  term  in  our  own  spacious,  lovely  home  at  “  The 
Cedars.”  Numbers  grew  slowly,  but  steadily,  to  ten,  to  twenty, 
and,  so  to-day,  to  forty.  The  gardens  at  Chorleywood  College 
provided  the  running  space  which  Jordans  had  lacked,  and  Miss 
Monk,  true  to  Blackheath  High  School  tradition,  invented  the 
great  game,  Sport-X.  It  is  rightly  to  be  called  great,  because  it 
is  a  real  hard  game  which  can  be  enjoyed  whatever  amount  of 
sight  one  has.  And  it  is  rightly  called  Sport-X  because  it  is  a 
mixture  of  games  and  yet  contains  a  quantity  of  its  own.  The 
school  has  challenged  sighted  schools,  sent  them  the  rules,  given 
a  demonstration,  and  then,  not  infrequently,  defeated  them.  The 
present  writer  has  never  had  her  heart  so  nearly  in  her  mouth, 
or  where  ever  that  organ  goes  when  displaced  by  emotion,  as 
when  watching,  say,  Wycombe  Abbey  School  line  up  against 
Chorleywood  College.  The  thunder  of  the  blind  runner,  hurtling 
down  her  course,  the  scamper  of  the  fielders  who  have  been 
chosen  for  this  position  because  they  can  actually  see  a  moving- 
football,  have  to  be  heard  to  be  felt.  Sports  have  been  practised 
in  warmer  weather  and  net-ball  tennis  by  those  with  partial  sight. 
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Three  summers  ago  a  swimming  pool  was  added  to  the  school’s 
equipment,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  silent  understanding  that 
everyone  enjoys  cold  water,  since  everyone  plunges  in  at  once 
when  the  permitting  whistle  goes,  some  to  aquatic  feats,  some 
to  float  on  belts,  and  the  littlest  to  squeak  hopefully  by  the 
handrail  until  launched  out  for  a  swim,  there  and  back  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  first  calling  of  secondary  education.  We 
soon  realized  that  our  blind  and  partially  blind  pupils  contrasted 
favourably  with  sighted  learners  in  “  attack.”  Many  girls  who 
come  to  such  a  school  are  eager  to  “  begin.”  Too  long  have 
they  sat  at  “  sighted  ”  schools  as  spectators,  too  long  been  used 
to  hear  they  were  “  excused  ”  from  this  or  that,  too  long,  per¬ 
haps,  sat  in  idleness,  away  from  school,  and  waited.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  in  this  handicap  which  leads  to  a  ready 
conception  of  ideas  which  are  passed  over  by  the  window-gazing 
sighted.  Chorleywood  College  has  always  been  a  place  where  hard 
work  is  a  necessity.  The  hard  work  of  Braille  methods,  the  hard 
work  of  competing  in  examinations  which  envisage  sighted  candi¬ 
dates — this  falls  upon  girls  and  staff  alike.  Besides  music  exam¬ 
inations,  School  and  Higher  Certificates,  Frcebel  (Part  I),  Univer¬ 
sity  Entrance,  University  Scholarships,  gradually  hove  in  sight 
and  were  grappled  with.  The  first  inspection  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1925  was  an  ordeal,  tempered  by  wonder.  Grave 
gentlemen,  with  blue  pencils,  sat  in  our  small  forms  and  des¬ 
cended  to  the  homely  level  of  a  peculiarly  friendly  and  frank 
educational  establishment.  “  Which  is  the  larger?  Europe  or 
the  Mediterranean?  ”  a  profound  professor  enquired  of  one  small 
maiden.  “  Well,  I’m  not  very  good  at  it,”  was  the  modest 
rejoinder.  This  was  the  then  kindergarten  and  apparently  he 
omitted  to  be  shocked.  Higher  forms  had  their  answers  ready, 
teachers  flung  themselves  at  the  job  of  showing  the  officials  that 
this  was  a  serious  place  of  “  sound  learning,”  and  the  school 
was  pronounced  “  efficient.”  There  has  been  another  inspection 
since,  in  1932,  but  nothing  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  first. 
It  was  like  bringing  the  heir  of  the  house  downstairs,  out  of  his 
bed,  to  be  inspected  by  his  great-grandfather.  And  these  inspec¬ 
tions  have  born  fruit — grants  to  the  school,  and,  through  educa¬ 
tion  authorities,  grants  to  individual  pupils,  who  come  on  in 
increasingly  welcome  numbers  and  younger  ages  from  other  special 
and  sighted  schools.  The  school,  as  other  public  schools,  came 
under  its  own  governing  body,  with  members  of  the  Association  of 
Head  Mistresses,  as  well  as  other  administrators,  together  with 
members  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Council,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

Amongst  its  classrooms,  the  school  has  a  handwork  room,  and 
here  many  a  craft  flourishes.  The  colours,  designs  and  imagina¬ 
tion  do  not  suggest  that  some  of  these  works  have  never  been 
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seen  by  their  creators.  Music  plays  its  part,  and  a  half-term 
concert  is  a  standing-  dish  for  parents  and  friends.  A  fancy-dress 
dance,  providing  its  own  jazz  band,  has  been  a  tradition  since  the 
first  Christmas  term.  Carols  are  practised  then,  too,  and  well 
does  one  remember  the  first  bold  spirits  who,  deciding  that  all 
rules  abate  on  the  last  day  of  a  Christmas  term,  rose  secretly  and 
early,  and  out  of  the  darkness  sang  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
staff  rooms  one  frosty,  star-lit  December  morning.  On  one  day 
in  the  year,  coinciding  with  intent  with  the  headmistress’  birth¬ 
day,  an  original  entertainment  is  the  tradition.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  variety  show,  sometimes  a  play,  sometimes  a  concert.  All  must 
be  original  and  all  take  part.  The  school  itself  celebrates  its  birth¬ 
day  on  January  19th  each  year,  when  tables  are  arranged  horse¬ 
shoe  fashion  for  tea,  and  the  emblem  of  the  school,  a  ship,  is  lit 
with  candles.  The  name  of  every  girl  who  has  passed  through 
the  school  is  read  out,  of  each  member  of  the  staff  from  the 
beginning,  and  everyone  sits  in  the  order  of  her  appearance. 

For  activities  which  lie  outside  the  curriculum  there  is  a  crafts 
guild  with  branches  including  country  life  and  emergency  know¬ 
ledge.  A  choral  and  dramatic  society  flourishes  and  entertains 
periodically.  Cooking,  sewing  and  some  training  in  domestic 
work  are  part  of  the  ordinary  time-table. 

Rather  early  in  the  school’s  career  the  inevitable  happened. 
Of  necessity,  the  numbers  growing  slowly,  the  post  war  vears 
being  what  they  were,  the  official  question  had  to  be  answered  : 
“  Can  this  school  justify  its  existence?  ”  The  response  was  a 
determination  in  which  all  joined,  not  excluding  those  to  whom 
might  fall  the  task  of  closing  their  own  school.  The  storm  was 
weathered,  and  in  the  term  when  things  were  blackest  a  member 
of  the  staff  happened  to  visit  the  hall  while  a  singing  class  was 
in  progress.  The  sight  of  “  that  bright,  believing  band  ”  inspired 
her  with  a  school  song,  which  came  to  stay  and  whose  first  verse 
runs  thus  : — 

“  The  wind  in  the  rigging, 

A  clamorous,  salt  sea, 

Fair  or  dirty  weather, 

It  matters  not  to  me, 

For  I’m  afloat, 

In  a  sea-going  boat, 

And  she  won’t  go  down,  not  she.” 

It  was  a  stimulating  time  to  work  through,  for  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  parents  and  girls  also,  for  we  all  knew  that  the 
school  needed  to  be  pronounced  “  established,”  and  worked  hard 
for  bazaars  for  a  “  special  equipment  fund.”  This  strenuous 
activity,  together  with  a  running  commentary  upon  our  common, 
every-day  life,  was  gathered  into  a  school  operetta,  which  followed 
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upon  the  school  song-,  and  it  has  since  become  a  means  whereby 
“  old  g-irls  ”  may  be  recalled  to  old  memories.  As  for  these 
latter  “  old  g-irls,”  whose  visits  enliven  many  week-ends,  they 
have  now  become  a  sufficiently  large  body  to  call  for  a  reunion, 
and  at  the  second,  held  in  1936,  an  “  Old  Girls’  ”  Association 
was  formed,  with  the  emblem  of  a  ship  for  the  “  old  girls’  ” 
badge.  The  school  hat  band  is  embroidered  with  a  device  repre¬ 
senting  the  sun  rising  above  a  cedar  tree — “  light  over  the 
cedars  ” — the  historic  cedars  planted  in  1660  which  gave  the 
School,  its  first  familiar  title. 

From  early  days  there  has  existed  a  school  magazine.  This 
yearly  production  has  become  a  chronicle  of  our  history,  as  well 
as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  school.  And  here  it  might  be 
well  to  try  to  define  what  that  is.  This  is  a  task  which  needs 
inside  knowledge  and  yet  a  sufficient  detachment  to  observe 
consciously.  It  may  be  attempted  by  the  writer  who  has  since 
its  foundation  been  on  the  staff  in  the  flighty  capacity  of  a  visiting 
teacher.  I  would  notice  first,  about  the  school,  the  individuality 
of  its  members.  In  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  are  of  differing 
ages — from  4  years  to  20,  or  so — where  they  come  from  differing 
circumstances,  where  their  past  history  has  been  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual,  problematic  one,  their  final  arrival  together  does  not 
produce  a  type.  The  girl  with  some  sight,  sent  perhaps  from  a 
large  and  bustling  school,  because  her  eyes  must  be  saved  from 
strain,  must  fit  in  with  a  small  person  who  has  never  seen  and 
who  believes  that  cows’  “  legs  grow  in  a  row  ”  ;  with  her  con¬ 
temporary  whose  sight  is  just  lost;  with  students  who  come  from 
abroad  and  from  other  blind  schools  to  receive  a  secondary 
education.  Not  only  girls,  but  small  boys  are  now  members  of 
the  school.  They  form  a  preparatory  department  for  Worcester 
College.  Our  first  was  four  when  he  arrived,  a  single  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  sex.  Coming  in  one  evening  to  say  good-night  to 
Miss  Monk,  clad  in  his  edition  of  the  brown  school  uniform,  he 
remarked,  “  Are  you  a  headmistress?  I’m  a  head  boy.”  He 
is  now  head  of  six  !  Then,  I  would  notice  a  certain  frankness 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  legacy  from  early  days  when  staff  and  girls 
lived  a  family  life,  whose  influence  still  obtains,  in  spite  of  our 
having,  necessarily,  grown  more  “  schooly  ”  in  the  process  of 
time.  Perhaps  also  because  of  the  early  sense  of  “  problem  ”  to 
which  I  referred,  there  seems  here  to  be  a  real  contribution  made 
to  the  general  life  by  every  member.  There  is  a  zest,  a  delving, 
a  real  desire  to  know.  The  problem  here  is  not  how  to  pass  the 
time,  but  how  to  stretch  the  day  to  hold  ever  more  and  more. 
As  a  visitor  also  one  may  be  permitted  to  survey  one’s  colleagues, 
past  and  present,  and  to  marvel  at  the  untiring  zeal  with  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  common  life.  For  could 
this  picture  be  ended  without  turning  to  that  upon  which  visitors 
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so  often  comment  :  “  There  is  such  a  happy  atmosphere.”  There 
has  always  been  a  kind  of  gaiety  about  the  place,  unforced  and 
genuine.  Again,  it  perhaps  arose,  in  early  days,  from  the  “  fun  ” 
of  discovery  and  from  the  fact  that  so  many  differing  colours  went 
to  form  our  rainbow.  There  is,  noticeably,  to  one  who  comes  into 
the  school,  at  regular  intervals,  a  life,  a  vigour  which  can  only 
be  described  as  “  gaiety  ” — a  little,  maybe,  of  that  which  the 
Little  Poor  Man,  St.  Francis,  had — a  humour  with  life  which 
springs  from  sympathy.  In  a  true  family  the  youngest  and  the 
weakling  have  a  special  place.  The  achievements  of  such  do  not 
always  run  in  accustomed  grooves,  but  here  they  receive  a  welcome 
and  an  understanding  which  is,  I  think,  exceptional. 

The  zest  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  confidence  gained, 
carry  over  into  after-school  life.  Chorleywood  girls  do  take  their 
place  happily  and  vitally  in  the  sighted  world.  Successes  of 
”  old  girls  ”  have  included  University  Scholarships  and  Degrees, 
the  A.R.C.M.  and  L.R.A.M.,  Froebel  Teaching  and  Nursery 
School  Certificates,  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  Certi¬ 
ficates,  Home  Teachers’  Diplomas,  the  British  Floral  Art 
Diploma ;  and  amongst  careers  followed — teaching  in  various 
capacities,  massage,  almoner  and  hospital  work,  dairy  farming, 
housekeeping,  and  home-making  in  marriage.  Because  of  the 
presence  of  a  handicap  it  is  all  the  more  essential,  for  happiness 
and  success,  that  the  right  career  should  be  discovered  for  each 
personality. 

So  seventeen  years  have  witnessed  some  embodiment  of  the 
vision  and  spirit  in  which  this  school  was  conceived  and  in  which 
it  has  been  reared. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  Else  Dreyfuss. 

Germany. — A  circular  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the 
Prussian  Minister  President  and  other  ministers,  dated  9th  June, 
1938,  contains  the  following  order.  That  goods  made  by  the  blind, 
such  as  brushes,  mats,  paper-baskets,  etc.,  shall  be  bought  in  the 
new  financial  year,  1939,  by  all  government  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  Prussia  from  the  labour  organizations  for  the  blind,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-thirteenth  of  the  stock  required. 

Another  circular,  dated  5th  July,  1938,  asks  all  communities 
and  administration  offices  to  take  similar  steps  to  help  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Hungary. — The  year  1938  has  seen  some  important  events  in 
the  world  of  the  Hungarian  blind.  The  Hungarian  Association 
for  the  Support  of  the  Blind  has  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary 
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and  has  received  a  gift  of  ioo,ooc  francs  from  a  French  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  was  moved  to  this  generous  act  after  listening  to 
the  beautiful  performances  of  the  choir  Chomeros.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  to  develop  handicrafts,  in  order  to  improve  the 
chances  of  employment  for  blind  workers. 

The  Association  also  received  a  large  country  estate  outside 
Debrecen.  In  the  past  year  36  blind  persons  have  been  sent  to 
this  farm  for  a  camping  holiday.  As  the  air  is  very  bracing,  it 
is  intended  to  establish  there  a  nursing  home  and  convalescent 
home  for  blind  persons. 

Another  progressive  step  is  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
Braille  magazine,  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Lately,  this  organization  also  commenced  publishing*  a  monthly 
collection  of  folksongs  and  melodies.  The  Association  has  278 
members.  As  in  past  years,  the  Association  arranged  two  excur¬ 
sions  on  the  Danube  for  its  members. 


THE  HOME  TEACHERS’  IF. 

(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  pricking  hard  and  furiously  the  while ; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  others  doubt  you 
And  meet  th’  examiner’s  glower  with  a  smile; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  of  waiting 
While  other  folk  are  called  to  meet  their  fate 
And  though  you’re  forty  minutes  behind  schedule 
Not  let  your  nerves  get  jumpy  while  you  wait; 

If  you  can  meet  contractions  with  composure 
And  tell  the  tale  of  Braille  and  Dr.  Moon 
And  watch  the  page  for  stops  and  semi-colons ; 

Give  them  their  due  and  not  rush  on  too  soon ; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  words  you’ve  spoken 
Twisted  and  turned  to  make  a  trap  for  you 
And  answer  up  and  show  that  they’re  mistaken 
And  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  they  do  ! 

If  you  can  force  your  head  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  their  turn  long  after  they  are  past 
And  though  your  heart  be  pounding  like  an  engine 
Cling  on  to  concentration  to  the  last; 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  courage 
And  discount  half  the  rumours  that  you  hear 
You’ll  certainly  come  through  with  flying  colours 
And  pass  with  ease  and  honours,  never  fear  ! 

— A.  I.  Beaven. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Printers  q*  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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j  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

i  A  well-attended  Meeting-  of  the  General  Executive  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  College,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
N.W.3,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  5th  January. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  GetlifF,  congratulated  Mr.  Evans  on  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  Member  of  Great  Yarmouth  Town  Council. 

It  was  reported  that  Dr.  Lilian  Wilson  was  retiring  from  the 
Board  of  Education  on  the  7th  instant  after  25  years’  service. 
The  Registrar  was  instructed  to  convey  to  her  the  Executive’s 
appreciation  of  her  help  and  friendly  advice  and  to  offer  her  cordial 
good  wishes  for  a  happy  retirement. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
stating  that  a  resolution  had  been  forwarded  by  that  body  to  the 
Board  of  Education  calling  for  a  Departmental  Committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  provision  and  classification  of  Schools  for  Blind  and 
Partially-Sighted  Children.  The  letter  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  resolution  would  receive  the  support  of  the  Executive. 
This  was  granted,  and  it  was  decided  to  inform  the  Board  that  if 
such  an  investigation  were  instituted,  whether  by  means  of  a 
Departmental  Committee  or  otherwise,  the  College  would  be  ready 
to  offer  its  expert  advice. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  future  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  It  was  reported  that  all  the  Branches  had  given  their 
verdict  in  favour  of  a  monthly  issue.  It  was  accordingly  agreed 
that  the  monthly  issue  be  continued.  It  was  decided  to  appoint 
an  Assistant  Editor  and  a  Business  Agent  from  each  Branch.  An 
initial  Meeting  of  the  Editor  and  Assistant  Editors  would  be 
required,  but  subsequently  all  the  collaboration  could  be  effected 
by  correspondence. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  the  Committee  appointed  last 
April  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  conducting  elections  had  met 
and  made  the  following  recommendations  : — 

(1)  That  there  should  be  a  return  to  the  old  method  of 
sending  voting  papers  by  post  to  all  Members  individ¬ 
ually,  and 
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(2)  That  when  an  elected  Member  of  the  Executive  became 
an  ex-officio  Member  the  vacancy  thus  created  should  be 
filled. 

in  this  way  the  full  number  of  fifteen  elected  Members  would 
be  constantly  maintained.  In  the  case  of  an  elected  Member 
who  became  Chairman  of  a  Branch  the  resulting-  vacancy  on  the 
Executive  would  be  for  one  year  only.  The  Report  was  adopted 
and  it  was  further  agreed  that  there  should  be  inserted  on  the 
voting  paper  a  short  note  on  each  candidate.  These  notes  should 
be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  nominator. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Craft  Instructors’  Board  of  Examiners 
laid  before  the  Executive  the  following  report  on  the  recent 
Examination  : — 

“  The  tenth  Craft  Instructors’  Examination  was  held  on  the 
1 8th,  19th  and  20th  of  October. 

“  Thanks  are  extended  to  the  authorities  at  Swiss  Cottage 
and  Blind  Employment  Factory  for  the  use  of  premises  and  to 
the  following  co-opted  Examiners  :  Miss  Saunders,  Mr.  Nash, 
Mr.  Wordley,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Francis. 

“  Ten  candidates  (5  men,  5  women)  presented  themselves,  two 
were  re-entrants- — 

3  sat  for  Flat  Machine  Knitting, 

1  ,,  Circular  Machine  Knitting, 

2  ,,  Basket  Making, 

2  ,,  Light  Basket  Making, 

1  ,,  Boot  Repairing, 

1  ,,  Mat  Making. 

“  All  those  taking  the  complete  Examination  passed  in  Deaf 
Manual,  Braille  Reading  and  Dictation  and  General  Education. 
In  the  Essays  nearly  all  the  candidates  expressed  themselves  with 
clarity  and  several  of  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
ability.  In  Braille  most  candidates  read  quite  fluently  and  their 
Dictation  reached  a  fairly  high  standard. 

“  Again,  however,  the  Practical  Work  was  generally  weak. 
In  addition  to  this  lack  of  Technical  Knowledge  six  failed  in 
their  ability  to  teach  ;  four  Certificates  only  were  gained — one  each 
in  Basket  Making,  Flat  Machine  Knitting,  Circular  Machine 
Knitting  and  Mat  Making. 

“  The  Examination  again  revealed  that  most  entrants  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  the  standard  of  craftsmanship  required.” 

In  connection  with  the  Examination  for  the  National  Diploma 
in  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repair,  it  was  reported  that  seven  candi¬ 
dates  had  presented  themselves  at  two  centres,  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  that  the  results  had  been  : — 

1  Honours,  2  Passes,  4  Failures. 
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The  following-  were  elected  Members  of  the  College  : — 

Miss  A.  Barrowclough,  49  Ashley  Street,  Oldham,  Lancs. 
Miss  L.  E.  Belt,  159  Spring  Street,  Bury,  Lancs. 

Miss  M.  Connell,  30  Glen  Grove,  Royton,  Lancs. 

Mr.  F.  Duskin,  12  .  Canterbury  Street,  Oldham,  Lancs. 
Miss  M.  Ellis,  Delamere,  Knutsford  Road,  Antrobus, 
Cheshire. 

M  iss  Helen  Herd,  1  Townsend  Place,  Kirkcaldy. 

Miss  Killip,  34  Fern  Road,  Whitby,  Ellesmere  Port, 
Cheshire. 

Miss  Littler,  9  Mossgill  Avenue,  Ainsdale,  Southport. 
Miss  Macara,  18  Brook  Way,  Wallasey,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  John  McLinden,  52  Madeira  Street,  Edinburgh  6. 
Miss  D.  Mitchell,  119  Padgate  Lane,  Warrington. 

Miss  Moran,  70  Dicconson  Street  West,  Wigan,  Lancs. 
Miss  Thomas,  24  Kingston  Avenue,  Blackpool. 

Miss  Winfield,  67  Mesnes  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 


MEETING  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

There  was  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  College  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Educational  Associations  on  Thursday,  the  5th  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  gathering  took  place  in  the  Chemistry  T  heatre  of 
University  College,  Gower  Street.  Mr.  Getliff  took  the  chair, 
and  after  reminding  the  audience  that  this  was  the  second  year 
of  the  College’s  affiliation  to  the  Conference,  called  upon 
J.  Lumsden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  H.M.I.,  to  give  his  address.  Mr.  Lums- 
den,  who  was  warmly  received,  chose  as  his  subject,  “  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Education,”  and  gave  a  brilliant  bird’s-eye  view  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration  since  1870.  We  hope  to  publish  a  fairly 
full  report  in  our  next  issue.  One  or  two  questions  were  put  to 
Mr.  Lumsden  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  proposed  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lochhead 
was  passed  with  acclamation. 


“  SEEING  EYE  ”  DOGS  FREE. 

Dogs  doing  duty  as  eyes  for  blind  travellers  are  to  be  carried 
free  on  all  Canadian  Pacific’  Liners  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  now 
on.  This  comes  as  a  New  Year’s  gift  concession  to  blind  trav¬ 
ellers  and  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Company. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incorporated). 

The  following-  is  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive  held  on  Friday,  25th  November,  1938,  at  257/8  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W.t,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Martin. 

Membership. — Four  new  Members  were  elected,  and  the  names 
of  the  three  Associations  which  were  merged  into  the  new 
Southern  Regional  Association  were  taken  off  the  register.  Two 
further  resignations  were  noted  with  regret. 

Catalogue. — As  the  institutions  in  the  Midlands  had  adopted 
a  catalogue  for  use  in  their  own  area,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting 
a  catalogue  for  institutions  throughout  the  country.  The 
Midland  catalogue  contains  illustrations  of  most  of  the  commod¬ 
ities  made  by  the  blind,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  this  was  extensively 
distributed  it  would  be  an  excellent  method  of  advertising  the 
wide  range  of  goods  now  made  in  our  workshops. 

The  idea  of  a  national  catalogue  was  generally  approved,  and 
institutions  outside  the  Midland  area  are  being  asked  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  participate  in  a  national  catalogue  and  share 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  one  well  illustrated,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  ordering  a  large  quantity,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  a  good  number  of  institutions  are  prepared 
to  work  to  a  standard  catalogue. 

Co-operative  Buying. — It  was  reported  that  contracts  were 
being  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  knitting  yarn,  and  materials 
for  brush  and  mat  making,  the  first  for  a  period  of  six  months 
commencing  on  the  1st  December,  1938,  and  the  two  others  for 
a  like  period  commencing  on  the  1st  January,  1939. 

British  Brush  Manufacturers’  Association. — A  meeting  in  the 
North  was  reported  between  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Regional  Committee  and  representatives  of  the  British  Brush 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  consider  complaints  about  certain 
institutions  undercutting  prices  for  brush  ware. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  collect  and  examine  the 
details  of  these  complaints,  and  to  report  back  to  the  Executive. 

Classification  of  Augmentation  of  Earnings. — A  report  was 
received  on  the  conference  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Health,  when 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  whether  augmentation  of 
earnings  of  workshop  employees  and  home  workers  should  be 
treated  as  unearned  income  for  the  purpose  of  old  age  pensions. 

The  actual  ruling  given  was  that  of  the  Chief  Legal  Advisor 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  legal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  wages  payments.  That  ruling,  as  has  already  been 
reported  elsewhere,  provides  that  the  augmentation  of  home  work¬ 
ers  must  be  treated  as  unearned  income,  while  that  of  workshop 
employees  must  be  regarded  as  earned  income. 

The  Executive  felt  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
contesting  this  decision  with  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. — A  resolution  received 
from  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  urging  local 
authorities  to  employ  blind  persons  as  stenographers,  masseurs, 
pianoforte  tuners,  etc.,  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Executive. 

Another  resolution  submitted  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  forty- 
hour  working  week.  Consideration,  however,  of  this  recommend¬ 
ation  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

Voluntary  Contributions  Pensions  Scheme. —  It  was  decided 
that  all  members  of  the  Association  should  be  notified  that  unless 
membership  were  obtained  before  the  3rd  January,  1939,  those 
interested  would  be  precluded  from  joining  on  the  same  terms. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  Conference  convened  by  the 
Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Blind,  on  9th  June,  1938, 
in  Forfar.  It  met  with  such  warm  appreciation  that  some  of 
those  present  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  published  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  The  text  has  been  slightly  abridged, 
but  no  essential  sentence  has  been  omitted.] 

AN  OUTDOOR  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT  WORK. 

By  James  Irving. 

I  For  the  benefit  of  any  present  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  Federation,  under  whose  auspices  we  are  met,  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  a  Federation  of  two  distinct 
bodies  engaged  in  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind — on  the  one  hand 
the  Institutions  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  on  the  other 
the  Outdoor  Societies  for  the  Blind.  We  are  dealing  to-night  with 
the  work  of  an  outdoor  society. 

I  sometimes  think  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  titles  we 
have  given  to  some  of  our  agencies  for  the  blind.  We  have 
called  the  institutions  asylums  for  the  blind,  as  if  they  were  simply 
shelters  for  the  mentally  defective  and  weaklings  of  society,  while 
we  have  called  our  societies  missions  to  the  outdoor  blind,  and 
have  left  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  they  were  chieflv 
for  street  beggars  who  had  no  home  of  their  own,  and  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  charitable  public  for  a  precarious  living. 
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Now  our  institutions  are  not  for  mental  weaklings  but  for 
intelligent  and  active  men  and  women,  whose  work  in  many  cases 
will  compare  quite  favourably  with  that  of  other  workers  engaged 
in  the  same  occupations;  while  the  outdoor  blind  are  really  just 
those  outside  institutions  and  workshops  for  the  blind,  mostly 
living  in  their  own  homes  or  with  friends,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
in  quite  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  outdoor  blind  are  in  the  majority.  In  Scotland  they  num¬ 
ber  about  8,000  ;  those  in  institutions  and  workshops  about  1,000. 
The  outdoor  societies  have  had  quite  a  long  and  honourable  his¬ 
tory.  '  So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  it  started  in  Edinburgh  in 
1857,  when  the  first  outdoor  society  was  formed,  though  the 
actual  pioneer  of  outdoor  societies  in  Great  Britain  was  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  London,  which  was  founded  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Ebury  as  far  back  as  1834,  while  in 
1855  Miss  Graham,  of  Clapham,  started  the  London  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  was  known  as  the  Edinburgh  and 
South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read 
at  their  own  Homes.  Mr.  John  Brown  was  the  first  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  for  45  years  he  carried  on  the  work  with  great  zeal 
and  devotion.  The  following  high  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brown 
by  one  who  knew  him  well  :  “  To  his  perseverance  and  passionate 
ardour  for  the  good  of  the  blind  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  in 
Scotland  there  have  been  established  missions  to  the  outdoor 
blind,  whose  operations  extend  from  Dumfries  tO'  John  o’  Groat’s, 
and  to  many  of  the  islands  that  surround  our  coasts.  From  his 
appointment  in  1857  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  one  absorbing 
passion  that  characterized  all  his  actions  was  the  well-being  of 
‘  his  people,’  as  he  called  them.”  I  am  sure  we  all  honour  the 
memory  of  that  devoted  pioneer  of  blind  welfare  work. 

In  1859  a  similar  society  was  constituted  in  Glasgow,  and  was 
known  as  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Blind.  In  1861  the  North¬ 
ern  Counties  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  was  founded ; 
in  1865  the  Fife  and  Kinross  Society;  in  1866  the  Perth  Society, 
and  the  Sterling  and  Clackmannan  and  Linlithgow  Society ;  in 
1872  the  Forfarshire  and  South  Kincardineshire  Society;  in  1879 
the  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  and  also 
the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Association  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  at  their  Homes ;  and,  finally,  in  1882  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  (amalgamating  in  1923 
with  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind). 

Without  a  single  exception  these  societies  have  continued  to 
this  day,  increasing  and  extending  their  activities  as  the  years 
have  passed. 

All  of  them  were  engaged  in  pretty  much  the  same  work,  visit¬ 
ing  the  blind  in  their  homes,  teaching  them  to  read  embossed 
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books  and  generally  seeking  to  promote  their  spiritual  and  mater¬ 
ial  welfare;  and,  though  the  work  has  gone  through  many  changes 
and  has  greatly  expanded,  it  still  maintains  its  original  character 
as  a  great  home  visiting  and  teaching  service. 

One  has  sometimes  heard  the  work  of  these  pioneers  disparaged, 
as  if  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
people  and  had  little  or  no  interest  in  their  physical  or  social  well¬ 
being.  I  think  that  criticism  is  not  quite  fair,  for  as  I  have  read 
these  early  records  I  have  discovered  that,  although  they  certainly 
did  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  books,  and  to  the  need  for  personal  religion,  they  did  not 
altogether  forget  that  their  charges  had  bodies  as  well  as  souls, 
and  they  sought  in  quite  a  variety  of  ways  to  minister  to  them 
in  things  temporal  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  We,  in  our  day, 
I  fear,  have,  in  our  anxiety  to  improve  the  material  and  social 
conditions  of  our  people,  too  often  forgotten  that  behind  their 
physical  and  mental  needs  there  has  been  in  many  cases  a  deep 
spiritual  hunger  that  we  have  sometimes  failed  to  recognize  and 
have  not  tried  to  meet. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1859.  It  had  a  committee  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  ministers  and  business  men  of  the  city.  In  their  first 
and  very  brief  report  they  state  :  “  The  principal  object  of 
this  mission  is  the  promoting  of  reading  amongst  the  blind  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  for  this  purpose,  of  visiting,  teaching 
and  supplying  them  with  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books,  free 
of  charge.” 

During  the  first  year  over  100  blind  persons  had  been  visited, 
and  many  of  them  taught  the  Moon  system  of  reading,  while  a 
little  over  ;£ioo  had  been  received  in  donations  and  subscriptions. 
Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  last  year  our  Glasgow  Society’s  ord¬ 
inary  income  was  over  £10, coo.  “  The  little  one  has  become  a 
thousand.  ’  ’ 

But  now,  to  leave  these  early  days  of  the  work  and  to  come 
down  to  the  present  time,  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  activities 
of  “  an  outdoor  society  ”  to-day,  let  us  sec  “  an  outdoor  society 
at  work.” 

These  activities  are  many  and  varied,  much  more  varied  and 
extensive  than  they  were  even  20  years  ago.  According  to  the 
latest  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Home  Teaching  the  home  teacher’s  duties  are  : — 

(1)  To  discover,  or  seek  out  the  blind  in  their  own  homes,  whether 
in  city  or  country. 

At  first  sight  that  may  seem  quite  simple ;  you  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person,  now  go  and  visit  him  and  find  out  all 
you  can  about  him,  with  a  view  to  helping  him  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Yes,  but  it  isn’t  always  so  simple  as  that.  In  the  country 
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districts  some  of  our  people  seem  to  have  the  happy  (or  unhappy) 
knack  of  getting-  hidden  away  in  some  of  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  often  miles  from  anywhere,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to. 
discover  them.  I  am  quite  sure  some  of  our  city  men,  too,  could 
tell  of  just  as  interesting-  adventures  in  search  of  Mrs.  Smith  or 
John  Brown  in  a  huge  slum  tenement,  where  there  might  be  any¬ 
thing-  up  to  16  or  20  families  up  one  stair,  or  back-land,  living  like 
rabbits  in  a  warren,  and  extremely  difficult  tO‘  locate. 

Perhaps  I  might  say  here  that  our  knowledge  of  new  cases 
comes  to  us  from  various  sources — from  other  blind  persons,  from 
friends,  from  P.A.  officers,  but  chiefly  nowadays  from  the  D.O.H., 
as  the  result  of  applications  for  the  blind  pension.  During  the 
past  year  our  society  has  been  notified  through  the  D.O.H.  of 
over  600  applicants  for  the  pension,  about  300  being  for  the  new 
pension  for  those  between  40  and  50  years  of  age.  Many  of  these 
of  course  were  already  known  to  us  and  were  on  our  register. 
Where  they  have  not  already  been  certified  as  blind,  arrangements 
have  to  be  made  by  the  home  teacher  for  their  examination  by  the 
regional  clinic  for  the  blind.  The  verdicts  of  these  clinics  are 
often  very  surprising.  Those  whom  one  thought  would  have 
passed  all  right  have  been  turned  down,  while  those  who,  we  were 
sure,  would  not  pass,  have  been  certified.  The  other  week  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  considered  blind  for  over  30  years  was 
turned  down,  while  another  who  could  see  the  teacher  coming 
when  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away,  and  was  able  to  move  about  quite 
freely  and  quickly,  was  certified. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  with  many  of  these  borderline  cases 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  for  the  examining  surgeon  to  decide 
whether  the  person  is  blind  or  not.  Last  year  997  examinations 
took  place  at  the  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  clinics  :  591  were  certified 
as  blind,  and  406  as  not  blind  ;  while  380  were  recommended  for 
glasses  or  treatment.  These  cases  are  followed  up  by  the  home 
teacher  to  see  that  glasses  are  provided,  and  the  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed  is  carried  out. 

(2)  Visitation . 

Having  found  the  blind  person,  we  must  then  seek  to  establish 
friendly  contact  with  him.  And  here  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
all  important  point  that  we  visit  our  people,  not  as  officials,  but 
as  friends.  This  friendly  visitation  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our 
work.  Many  of  our  people  need  more  than  anything  else  the 
patient  understanding  of  a  friend — one  who  is  willing  to  sit  and 
listen  to  them,  to  try  and  place  himself  or  herself  alongside  of 
them  and  to  help  them  in  any  way.  Much  wisdom  and  discretion 
are  needed  in  seeking  to  do  this  and  in  trying  to  win  their 
confidence. 

The  teacher  has  a  great  variety  of  cases  to  deal  with,  ranging 
from  the  little  blind  baby,  of  whom,  thank  God,  there  are  com- 
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paratively  few  now — to  the  schoolboy  or  girl  whose  sight  is  going, 
the  young-  man  or  woman  whose  career  has  been  cut  short,  the 
artisan,  the  tradesman,  the  business  man,  the  professional  man, 
the  housewife,  the  mother  of  the  family,  the  old  lady  sitting  in 
the  corner — all  ages,  all  classes,  all  conditions  of  men  and 
women. 

When  confidence  has  been  established  between  the  blind 
person  and  the  home  teacher  it  becomes  much  easier  to  give 
really  helpful  service.  He  is  readier  to  open  up  his  mind,  state 
his  difficulties  and  his  needs. — financial  and  otherwise — and  seek 
help  and  guidance.  And  it  is  here  without  doubt  that  the  blind 
teacher  has  the  advantage  over  the  seeing.  He  gets  closer  to 
the  blind  person.  He  has  a  better  understanding  of  his  position, 
of  his  state  of  mind,  of  his  difficulties  and  his  fears,  and  of  how 
to  overcome  them.  He  has  passed  the  same  way  himself,  and  is 
better  able  to  help  his  blind  friend  to  adjust  himself  to 
his  new  conditions.  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Mission  have 
all  along  recognized  this,  and  there  have  always  been  some  blind 
teachers  on  the  staff.  At  present,  with  a  teaching-  staff  of  17, 
there  are  5  totally  blind  teachers  employed,  as  well  as  several  who 
are  partially  blind.  I  admit  that  they  are  handicapped  in  some 
ways,  and  they  themselves  would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  it.  They 
cannot  get  about  so  smartly  as  a  seeing  person,  especially  in  a 
widely  scattered  rural  area  where  transport  facilities  are  not 
good,  but  in  the  city,  where  distances  are  short  and  transport 
plentiful,  they  can  usually  move  around  quite  well.  And  here  1 
would  like  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  visits  is  much 
more  important  than  the  quantity.  These  sighted  young  lady 
teachers,  of  whom,  judging  by  the  advertisements  in  the  New 
Beacon,  the  local  authorities  and  the  societies  in  England  seem 
so  fond,  will  certainly  be  able  to  pay  a  larger  number  of  visits  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  visit,  of  how 
much  real  value  is  it  to  the  blind  person?  It  may  look  very  well 
on  paper  that  she  has  paid  20  or  30  visits  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  with  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand  has  taken  down  a 
whole  lot  of  information,  or  has  distributed  so  much  money.  But 
what  has  she  done  in  the  way  of  showing  real  understanding, 
wise  sympathy  and  true  helpfulness?  It  takes  time  to  do  that, 
and  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the 
position ;  and  that  cannot  be  gained  in  a  superficial  and 
hurried  visit  of  10  or  15  minutes.  But,  having  in  the 
course  of  quiet  conversation  found  out  the  needs  of  the  blind 
person,  the  teacher  has  then  to  consider  how  best  to  meet  these 
needs. 

The  majority  of  our  people  being  poor,  their  financial  needs  are 
usually  the  most  clamant,  and  the  teacher  with  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  sources  of  income  that  arc  available  can 
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prove  himself  of  great  assistance ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
person  who  needs  guidance  as  to  educational  facilities,  industrial 
or  professional  training  and  employment,  he  can  also  prove  him¬ 
self  a  real  friend  and  helper.  Constantly  he  is  being  asked  for 
guidance  and  help  in  these  matters,  writing  letters,  interviewing 
officials  and  generally  carrying  through  the  arrangements  whereby 
the  varied  needs  of  his  people  can  be  met.  And  here  I  may  say 
that  it  needs  a  teacher  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  of 
education — a  teacher  with  personality  and  tact — to  meet  these 
public  officials,  whether  town  or  county  clerks,  medical  officers  of 
health,  P.A.  or  pensions  officers,  and  state  the  case  convincingly. 
All  of  us  have  had  tussles  with  these  officials  at  one  time  or 
another  I  suppose,  but  if  we  are  sure  of  our  ground,  and  know 
our  facts,  and  can  state  our  case  clearly  and  concisely,  we  will 
usually  succeed  in  gaining  our  object.  These  officials  generally  try 
to  give  our  people  as  little  as  possible,  we  on  the  other  hand  are 
out  to  get  them  as  much  as  possible. 

(3)  Teaching. 

I  wish  to  give  rather  a  wide  interpretation  to  this  term,  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  a  fairly  extensive  range  of  subjects. 

(a)  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  teaching  of  the  newly-blind 
person  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  conditions  of  life.  This  is  a 
most  important  matter,  especially  to  the  person  who,  having 
possessed  normal  vision  until  adult  life,  has  suddenly  been 
plunged  into  darkness.  It  is  naturally  a  terrific,  a  stunning  blow, 
that  for  the  time  being  knocks  him  out  completely,  and  when  he 
does  gradually  come  to  he  is  often  filled  with  a  great  anxiety  for 
the  future  and  what  it  may  bring,  especially  if  he  is  a  married 
man  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  family.  He  is  unable 
now  for  work ;  who  is  to  provide  for  them ;  and  what  can  he  do 
with  himself  in  this  new  world  of  darkness?  If  he  is  to  be  saved 
from  bitterness  and  despair  he  will  need  all  the  help  a  wise  and 
understanding  home  teacher  can  give  him.  Every  endeavour  must 
be  made  to  give  him  a  right  outlook  on  life  under  these  changed 
circumstances,  and  to  show  him  that  while  his  loss  of  sight  is 
assuredlv  a  serious  deprivation  it  is  only  a  barrier  that  has  some¬ 
how  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  on  the  other  side  there  are  still 
possibilities  of  a  useful  and  worth-while  life. 

Often  the  blind  person’s  own  relatives  are  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  proper  adjustment.  They  gather  round  and  commiserate  with 
him  over  his  disaster,  which  they  often  exaggerate  unduly,  instead 
of  adopting  a  more  sane  and  sensible  attitude  that  would  encourage 
him  to  believe  that  independence  in  the  future  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  that  life  may  still  be  worth  living.  Wasn’t  it  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  who  said  “  A  blind  man’s  best  friends  are  often 
his  worst  enemies  !  ”?  There  is  a  good  measure  of  truth  in  these 
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words.  I  noticed  from  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that  the 
psychologists  have  been  saying  much  the  same  thing.  The  view 
that  a  boy’s  mother  is  potentially  his  most  dangerous  enemy, 
with  his  father  a  good  second,  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Henniker-Heaton  at  the  conference  of  the  British  Union  of 
Psychologists  at  Southport. 

How  often,  too,  foolish  parents  pamper  and  spoil  their  blind 
children,  doing  everything  for  them,  and  allowing  them  no  free¬ 
dom  to  fend  for  themselves  or  to  develop  any  initiative.  The  home 
teacher  must  try  to  counteract  such  an  attitude  and  to  instil  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence. 

Further,  the  blind  person,  whether  child  or  adult,  will  have  to 
learn  also  to  use  his  other  senses  to  guide  him  now  that  his  sight 
has  failed — his  hearing,  his  touch,  his  sense  of  smell — and  in 
addition,  of  course,  his  memory.  All  these  faculties  will  now  be 
brought  into  greater  play  and  through  exercise  will  gradually 
grow  stronger  and  more  dependable.  Mistakes,  of  course,  will  still 
be  made  at  times — through  sudden  lapse  of  memory  or  loss  of  his 
bearings.  Some  of  you  will  probably  remember  the  story  in  the 
New  Beacon  of  the  blind  man  leaving  his  office  along  with  his 
guide  to  purchase  first,  two  meat  pies,  and  second,  a  penny  stamp. 
His  guide  was  very  inattentive  and  reversed  the  calls  without 
telling  him.  They  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  G.P.O., 
passed  through  the  swing  doors,  crossed  the  wide  hall,  and  when 
they  reached  the  stamp  counter  he  leaned  forward,  and  in  a 
tone  specially  reserved  for  the  girl  at  the  baker’s  asked  the  postal 
clerk  for  two  of  his  nicest  meat  pies  ! 

(b)  Braille  and  Moon.  This  should  form  a  most  important 
part  of  the  home  teacher’s  duties.  In  fact  it  is  this  chiefly  that  has 
given  him  or  her  the  title  “  home  teacher,”  and  in  the  early  days 
of  our  societies  it  held  a  paramount  place.  They  were  essentially 
home  teaching  societies,  and  as  a  rule  40  to  50  per  cent  of  those  on 
their  registers  were  readers  of  either  Moon  or  Braille.  To-day  we 
are  fortunate  if  20  or  25  per  cent  can  read  the  raised  characters. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  To  begin  with,  we  have  too 
few  teachers  to  do  the  work.  Most  of  our  societies  in  Scotland 
are  understaffed,  some  of  them  seriously  so.  When  a  single 
teacher  has  a  roll  of  over  250  to  look  after,  he  or  she  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  give  the  necessary  time  to  teaching.  A  weekly  or  fortnightly 
lesson  may  be  all  the  teacher  can  work  in,  and  that  is  far  too 
little;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  daily  lesson  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  himself  and  his  pupils. 

Then  there  are  other  difficulties  :  most  of  our  people  are  elderlv 
— 75  per  cent  of  them  are  over  50  years  of  age.  Probably  they 
never  were  great  readers,  or  their  fingers  are  not  sensitive  owing  to 
the  hard  manual  labour  they  may  have  been  engaged  in  previous¬ 
ly ;  their  memories  are  not  so  good  now;  they  have  their  friends 
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who  read  to  them ;  they  have  the  wireless,  and  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  “  listen-in  ”  than  to  sit  down  and  worry  over  these  strange 
Moon  characters,  or  these  elusive  and  confusing  little  Braille  dots. 
The  home  teacher  needs  both  patience  and  ingenuity  in  tackling 
his  job  with  some  of  his  pupils. 

One  of  our  teachers  writes  :  “  In  my  district  there  is  a  lady 
who  is  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  was  unable  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  Braille.  I  turned  to  Moon  type,  but  here  again  found 
I  was  up  against  serious  difficulties.  With  the  aid  of  two  sticks 
and  a  crooked  umbrella  I  succeeded  in  giving  the  lady  some  idea 
of  Moon  characters,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  alphabet  and  to 
a  simple  book  in  giant  Moon  type,  and  worked  with  these 
until  one  day  she  seemed  to  grasp  the  matter.  Now  this  lady  is 
a  regular  reader,  and  with  her  knitting,  housework  and  reading, 
she  finds  her  time  fully  occupied  and  the  days  pass  quite  happily.” 

But  it  is  work  well  worth  while.  To  see  the  power  of  reading 
restored  to  those  who  once  were  great  readers  and  who  had  lost 
that  pleasure  through  blindness — what  a  delight,  and  what  a  com¬ 
fort  and  joy  to  themselves.  The  world  of  literature  is  opened  up 
to  them  again,  and  they  may  read  once  more  their  favourite 
authors.  And  what  a  choice  they  have  nowadays  :  not  only  religi¬ 
ous  books,  but  history,  biography,  fiction,  travel,  etc.,  besides  a 
weekly  edition  of  Punch,  the  Mail,  Radio  Times,  and  the  latest, 
Stephen  King-Hall’s  News-Letter.  Every  society  has  its  own 
free  lending  library,  while  it  has  also  access  to  the  National 
Lending  Library  in  London,  with  its  200,000  volumes.  Last  year 
the  Glasgow  Mission  had  a  record  circulation  of  no  less  than 
16,231  volumes  (2,194  in  Moon,  and  14,037  in  Braille).  We  con¬ 
sider  the  library  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  services,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  immensely  appreciated.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  our  library  accommodation  at  Buchanan  Street  is  so  limited, 
and  we  cannot  stock  all  the  books  we  would  like.  With  larger 
and  more  up-to-date  premises  we  could  render  a  much  more 
effective  service. 

(c)  Handicrafts.  Most  of  our  outdoor  societies  teach  some 
simple  handicraft  or  pastime  occupation  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  undertake  training  in  a  blind  workshop — knitting,  rug-making, 
chair-caning,  basket-making ;  these  are  some  of  the  occupations 
that  are  followed  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  Glasgow 
our  Ladies’  Auxiliary  employs  over  100  women  knitters.  Work 
is  supplied  and  payment  made  for  the  knitting,  which  is  mostly 
done  by  the  women  in  their  own  homes,  though  a  small  number 
of  them  come  to  the  premises  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  in  Buchanan 
Street  and  do  their  work  there,  under  quite  pleasant  conditions, 
a  number  of  the  ladies  taking  their  turn  to  come  and  entertain 
them  with  readings,  music,  etc.,  while  they  knit.  A  shop  for  the 
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sale  of  the  knitted  goods  forms  part  of  the  premises.  Sales  last 
year  amounted  to  ^477. 

(4)  Trading. 

Others  again  follow  some  form  of  trading — in  tea,  drapery, 
hoots,  etc. ;  others  go  in  for  shop-keeping  or  poultry  farming. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  common  forms  of  trading  engaged  in. 
A  number  of  these  traders  were  started  in  business  by  a  grant 
from  our  society,  and  have  continued  for  many  years,  perhaps  not 
making  a  great  deal,  but  still,  earning  a  regular  income  and 
maintaining  a  measure  of  independence.  Among  the  blind,  as 
among  the  seeing,  energy  and  diligence  do  have  their  reward.  The 
directors  of  our  mission  have  for  many  years  given  grants  to 
suitable  persons  to  assist  in  some  form  of  trading.  Grants  usually 
range  in  amount  from  £ 2  to>  £10;  in  exceptional  cases  ^20  to 

We  have  also  on  our  home  workers’  scheme,  which  at  present 
numbers  31,  20  piano  tuners,  organists  and  music  teachers,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  fairly  well  employed  and  putting  up  a  good 
fight,  in  spite  of  severe  competition,  and  much  prejudice  (so  far  as 
blind  organists  are  concerned)  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  kirk 
sessions.  Some  of  these  officials  do  not  give  the  blind  organist 
a  fair  deal,  even  refusing  him  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
others  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  use  our 
influence  to  secure  a  few  posts  for  our  men. 

(5)  Social  Activities. 

As  a  society  we  have  a  pretty  full  programme  of  social  activi¬ 
ties.  During  the  winter  months  we  have  fortnightly  concerts  in 
each  of  the  four  city  districts,  and  one  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse. 
The  aggregate  attendance  at  these  gatherings  is  from  900  to 
1,000  each  fortnight.  In  our  nine  county  districts  we  have  similar 
concerts  once  a  month,  with  full  attendances.  These  gatherings 
are  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  our  people,  and  the  teachers 
do  their  best  to  get  the  finest  talent  they  possibly  can.  We  are 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  so  many  singers  and  players  to 
draw  upon.  At  Christmas  time  we  have  special  gatherings  with 
special  music,  and  much  larger  audiences. 

Then  we  have  weekly  domino  clubs  in  most  of  our  districts, 
with  regular  competitions  among  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session  in  May  we  close  with  a  big  tournament  in  the  central 
halls  in  Glasgow.  Fourteen  teams  of  four  each  from  all  over  our 
area  competed  this  year  for  the  silver  cup  and  badges  presented 
to  the  winners.  This  is  a  big  event  and  lasts  all  day,  from  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  is  full 
of  interest  and  excitement. 

“  Rex,”  of  the  Sunday  Mail,  has  taken  a  very  special  interest 
in  our  blind  football  fans  this  last  winter,  securing  them  seats 
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at  quite  a  number  of  the  leading  matches,  and  himself  or  one  of 
his  colleagues  giving  a  running  commentary  to  them  on  the 
play.  Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  this  fine  piece  of 
service. 

Social  Centre.  About  eighteen  months  ago  we  started  a  new 
social  centre  in  Buchanan  Street,  open  daily  for  men,  for  reading 
and  games,  and  this  has  been  well  attended  and  very  popular. 
Once  a  week  Mr.  John  Donaldson,  one  of  our  teachers,  has  run 
a  chess  club  there ;  all  the  men  seem  very  keen  on  the 
game.  xAbout  a  fortnight  ago  they  won  their  first  match  against 
the  Edinburgh  Chess  Club,  which  we  consider  a  great 
achievement.  An  Esperanto  class  was  also  started  in  this  centre, 
but  it  has  not  proved  such  an  attraction,  very  few  turning  out  to  it 
now. 

Deaf  Blind.  Three  years  ago  we  also  inaugurated  a  monthly 
social  gathering  for  the  deaf  blind,  and  this  has  been  a  source  of 
great  happiness  to  these  doubly-handicapped  men  and  women, 
who  arc  shut  out  from  so  many  of  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life. 
There  is  here  a  wide  field  of  service  for  devoted  men  and  women 
as  helpers  of  the  deaf  blind.  It  is  a  work  that  requires  much  more 
time  than  the  ordinary  home  teacher  can  give,  but  it  is  one  that  is 
well  worth  while.  In  Glasgow  we  could  employ  a  teacher  for  the 
deaf  blind  alone,  to  visit  and  cheer  and  help  them  in  various  ways. 
Companionship  is  their  crying  need — real,  intimate  and  under¬ 
standing — and  it  is  what  they  appreciate  most,  but,  as  I  say,  we 
haven’t  the  staff  to  do  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  voluntary 
service  on  the  part  of  some  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  would  be 
willing  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  care  of  even  one 
or  two  deaf-blind  persons. 

Slimmer  Excursions .  Our  summer  excursions  have  been  a 
recognized  feature  of  our  social  work  for  many  years,  and  are 
keenly  enjoyed,  especially  by  those  living  in  crowded  city  tene¬ 
ments,  where  they  are  shut  in  from  January  to  December,  and 
where  they  have  few  opportunities  for  recreation  or  change.  To 
them  the  “  blind  folks’  day  at  the  coast  ”  is  the  great  event  of  the 
year  and  is  looked  forward  to  for  months  ahead.  We  charter  the 
“  King  Edward  ”  for  these  trips,  and  sail  from  the  George  V 
Bridge  down  to  Lochgoilhead  (a  3  hours’  sail),  where  the  day  is 
spent  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Ardgoil,  kindly  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  These  excursions  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unique  among  the  many  trips  that  sail  “  doon  the  water.” 
The  same  experience  is  enjoyed  by  our  people  in  Ayrshire  and 
Dumfriesshire,  where  excursions  are  also  held  each  summer,  and 
are  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  the  blind  in  these  districts. 

Wireless.  Through  the  “  Wireless  for  the  Blind  ”  fund, 
every  outdoor  society  has  been  provided  with  wireless  sets,  and 
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these  have  been  an  unspeakable  boon,  especially  to  those  who  are 
invalids  and  to  those  living-  in  lonely  districts.  They  have  been 
brought  into  touch  once  more  with  the  outside  world,  and  through 
the  news  bulletins,  musical  programmes,  lectures,  church  services, 
etc.,  have  had  their  interest  in  life  renewed  and  enlarged.  The 
wireless  has  proved  an  instrument  of  magic  power  and  wonderful 
cultural  value,  as  well  as  of  great  entertainment,  brightening  the 
homes  of  the  humblest  and  poorest,  and  bringing  them  into  touch 
with  the  highest.  Many  have  been  the  words  of  thanks  and  of 
appreciation  we  have  received  from  delighted  listeners.  One  of 
our  women,  shortly  after  receiving  her  set,  wrote  to  her 
district  teacher  :  “  I  am  enjoying  it  immensely.  We  are  the  best 
of  friends.  No  more  silent  and  lonely  hours  to  be  dreaded.  1 
heard  the  appeal  last  Sunday  night  for  more  money  for  wireless 
sets;  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  ^1,000  to  give  !  ”  During  the  past 
year  our  society  received  405  loud  speaker  sets.  Our  wireless 
engineer  also  effected  500  repairs  and  adjustments. 

Benevolence.  As  we  have  already  stated  the  large  majority  of 
the  blind  lose  their  sight  when  well  on  in  years,  and  are  often  in 
very  poor  circumstances.  The  Government  pension  of  10/-  week¬ 
ly,  and  the  Public  Assistance  allowances,  are  two  permanent  pro¬ 
visions  available  for  them.  Apart  from  these,  needy  cases  must 
look  to  benevolent  societies  for  help.  Circumstances  often  arise 
when  just  a  little  wise  and  timely  assistance  given  to  a  person 
in  temporary  difficulties  may  relieve  the  situation  and  enable  him 
to  “  carry  on  ”  with  fresh  courage  and  determination. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  aged  and  invalid  blind  persons  to 
whom  we  give  small  monthly  pensions  of  10/-,  to  provide  them 
with  a  little  added  comfort,  over  and  above  their  domiciliary 
allowances,  while,  during  the  cold  winter  months,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  disburse  coals  and  clothing  among  the  most  necessitous, 
and  in  the  city  to  distribute  food  tickets  to  the  value  of  over  •£'  100 
annually,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Glasgow  Benevolent 
Society. 

Now  1  must  close.  I  have  only  given  an  outline  of  our  many 
activities;  others  will  fill  in  the  outline.  The  question  was  asked 
some  time  ago  in  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Ida  Cowley  at  a  conference  of 
home  teachers  in  the  North  of  England  :  “  Isa  Home  Teaching 
Service  Necessary?  ”  The  answer  was  given  that  while  not  so 
much  real  teaching  was  needed,  i.e.,  in  the  way  of  Moon  and 
Braille  reading  and  writing,  a  service  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  blind  was  still  required — a  service  with  a  centre  in  each  district, 
to  which  the  blind  could  turn  for  help  and  guidance,  for  informa¬ 
tion,  for  instruction,  and  for  entertainment,  and  to  which  the 
community  could  turn,  knowing  that  here  there  was  someone  who 
was  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  duties  that  they  themselves  could 
not  fulfil ;  a  centre,  too,  where  material  could  be  gathered  upon 
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which  a  policy  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  might  be  based,  and 
gradually  built  up.  I  am  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the  desire 
of  all  the  outdoor  societies  in  Scotland  that  each  of  them  should  be 
such  a  centre,  from  which  will  radiate  countless  ministries  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  blessing  to  the  blind  population  in  their  respective 
areas.  It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us,  therefore,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  to  do  our  best  to  make  this  ideal  a  practical  reality  from 
day  to  day,  and  thus  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  committed 
to  our  charge.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work,  and  it  calls  for  all 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  we  possess  to  carry  it  on.  Let  us 
magnify  our  office,  therefore,  and  give  of  our  very  best  to  it. 


NORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  Home  Teachers’  Conference  to  be  organized  by  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  Parlour,  Chester,  on  ioth 
November,  1938.  Mr.  T.  Evans  (Chester)  was  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  referred  to  the  Report  on  Home  Teaching  re¬ 
cently  drawn  up  by  the  executive  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  regretted  that  the  report  was  not  yet  available  for 
publication  and  discussion. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Miss  Ellis,  recently  appointed 
to  the  Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society,  to  give  her 
“  impressions  ”  of  her  new  work. 

Miss  Ellis  opened  with  an  allusion  to  her  long  spell  of  office 
work  and  its  contrast  to  her  new  life  and  occupation  in  a  country 
district  in  Cheshire.  From  this  she  went  on  to  “  impressions  ” 
left  by  her  visits.  She  told  of  the  housing  conditions  which  made 
one  wish  that  the  landlord  had  to  inhabit  the  so-called  dwellings  ; 
of  sweated  labour  in  the  seeing  world  which  made  circumstances 
more  difficult  for  the  blind  members  of  the  family  (one  girl  corded 
eight  dozen  cushion  covers  to  earn  one  shilling) ;  of  the  wonderful 
courage  and  cheerfulness  of  the  blind  folk  themselves. 

A  final  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  holding  talks  or  dis¬ 
cussions  at  socials  led  to<  an  open  debate.  Miss  Fletcher  reported 
that  her  wireless  discussion  group  is  still  keen  and  very  much 
alive  in  Stalybridge.  It  was  further  suggested  that  talks  by 
experts  on  different  topics  might  be  arranged  and  that  a  “  six¬ 
penny  orchestra,”  with  all  its  instruments  purchased  from  Wool- 
worth’s  Store  might  give  pleasure  to  itself  and  others. 

Following  these  “  impressions  ”  the  chairman  asked  Miss 
Davies,  of  the  North  Wales  Society,  for  her  “  reminiscences.” 
Miss  Davies  said  she  thought  she  and  Mr.  Evans  were  the 
“  Grandma  and  Grandpa  ”  of  the  home  teaching  work  in  this 
area,  and  then  gave  a  racy  account  of  her  experiences  during  a 
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period  of  over  thirty  years  among;  the  blind  folk  of  North  Wales, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  chairman  of  the  Association,  Aider- 
man  D.  P.  Charlesworth,  J.P.,  would  be  present  to  bid  “  fare¬ 
well  ”  to  the  home  teachers,  but  during-  the  afternoon  a  message 
was  received  saying  that  he  was  unavoidably  detained  by  illness 
in  the  family. 

The  two  papers  were  followed  by  a  discussion  on  forms  of 
application  for  grant ;  one  teacher  objected  strongly  to  the 
“  means  test  ”  questions  on  the  form,  and  wanted  a  resolution 
of  remonstrance  sent  to  the  local  authority.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  it  was  felt  that  there  would  be  nowhere  for  a  reply  to 
any  resolution  to  be  sent,  and  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stand  deferred  until  a  similar  conference  was  held  either 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  or  the  Regional  Council 
for  Wales  and  Monmouth. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  secretary  briefly  recap¬ 
itulated  the  history  of  the  North-Western  Counties  Association 
from  1908  to  the  present  day,  and  wished  the  teachers  good  luck. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  of  condolence  with  the 
secretary  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  and  seconded  by  Miss  L. 
Davies,  who  claimed  longer  acquaintance  with  the  late  secretary 
than  anyone  but  her  sister,  as  they  had  been  school  friends  and 
classmates  for  three  years. 

After  the  secretary  and  chairman  had  responded,  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  tea. 


SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

Annual  Election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Members  of  Executive 

Committee. 

Vice-Chairman. 

Members  are  invited  to  submit  nominations  for  the  office  of 
Vice-Chairman. 

Committee. 

There  are  four  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

The  retiring  members  are  Mr.  Lochhead,  Edinburgh;  Mr. 
C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  W.  Edgar,  Fife;  Mr. 
R.  Keir,  Glasgow;  who  are  all  eligible  for  re-election. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  21st  February, 
1939,  to  The  Secretary,  4  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Nominations  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the 
person  nominated  has  signified  his  or  her  willingness  to  be  so 

nominated. 


' 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Owing-  to  the  large  share  of  spaee  in  last  month’s  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  devoted  to  Seottish  affairs  it  was  impossible  to  report 
adequately  the  opening  of  the  first  part  of  the  extensions  at  Craig- 
millar.  Seven  well-designed,  well-equipped,  airy  classrooms  have 
been  built  along  the  western  boundary,  stretching  from  slightly 
behind  the  gymnasium  almost  to  the  gate  at  the  south-west 
corner.,  These  front  on  a  broad  glass-roofed  verandah,  which  is 
enclosed  at  either  end  to  form  two  sun-rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
smaller  children  during  spring  and  summer. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Anstruthcr 
Gray,  M.P.,  deputizing  for  Mr.  John  Colville,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  who  was  unfortunately  ill.  Lord  Salvcsen  presided. 
Professor  James  Drever  explained  the  aims  of  the  school  to  the 
representative  gathering  present  and,  through  the  press,  to  the 
wider  public  interested  in  blind  education. 

“  The  aim  of  education,”  he  said,  “  was  to  make  the  child — 
the  blind  child  as  well  as  the  seeing  child — an  independent  and 
self-supporting  member  of  the  community.  The  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  was  in  itself  an  obvious  difficulty,  but  it  usually  carried  with 
it  other  difficulties  that  were  not  so  obvious.  Left  to  himself  the 
blind  child  would  sit  quietly  in  a  corner  almost  motionless,  rely¬ 
ing*  more  and  more  on  others  to  supply  his  needs.  The  physical 
effects  of  such  inactivity  are  clearly  very  bad,  but  the  physical 
effects  are  by  no  means  the  only  effects,  or  even  the  worst  effects. 
It  is  easier  to  do  things  for  the  blind  child  than  to  teach  him  to  do 
them  for  himself.  The  natural  impulse  is  to-  help  him,  but  the 
best  help  is  not  always  the  kind  of  help  to  which  our  impulse 
prompts  us.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  blind  children  are 
often  ruined  for  life  by  the  misdirected  kindness  of  friends  and 
relatives  during  the  earlier  years.” 

What  the  school  sought  to  do  in  the  first  instance  was  to 
provide  the  blind  child  with  healthy  surroundings,  fresh  air,  light, 
space  in  which  to  play,  and  then  to  encourage  him  in  all  kinds 
of  physical  activity,  to  teach  him  those  forms  of  activity  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  engage  and  to  do  those  things  for 
himself  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.  Then  came  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  essential  instruments  of  modern  civilized  life,  and 
if  there  was  one  thing  certain  about  the  school  education  of  the 
blind  child  it  was  that  he  must  get  the  best  education  available 
as  far  as  his  capacities  allowed  if  he  were  ever  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  any  degree  for  his  handicap  of  blindness.  Finally, 
there  was  preparation  and  training  as  far  as  the  school  could  give 
it  for  that  career  which  the  man  or  woman  had  to  take  up  and 
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follow  in  after  life.  The  number  of  occupations  open  to  the  blind 
was  very  limited,  and  the  number  in  which  they  could  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  seeing-  more  limited  still.  To  g-ive  him  any 
chance  at  all  to  live  a  contented,  happy  and  useful  life  it  was 
certain  that  here  again  lie  must  have  the  best  advice  and  training 
available.  These  were  the  aims  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Adshead,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  explained  the  financial 
aspect.  The  full  scheme  consisted  not  only  of  the  new  classrooms, 
but  also  of  a  nursery  school  and  much-needed  new  sickroom  accom¬ 
modation.  He  said  that  the  scheme  owed  its  origin  to  their  ener¬ 
getic  headmaster,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  to  Mr.  Barrie  and  the  late 
Dr.  Sym.  The  whole  scheme  would  cost  about  ^20,000,  and  the 
institution  had  asked  the  education  authorities  throughout  Scot¬ 
land,  who  sent  children  to  the  school,  to  provide  three-quarters  of 
that  amount.  The  application  had  been  very  favourably  received 
and  already  29  out  of  32  authorities  had  agreed  to  contribute. 

After  the  ceremony  the  company  inspected  the  new  classrooms. 
In  one  a  percussion  band  was  practising  and  in  another  a  geometry 
lesson  was  in  progress.  Two  junior  classes  were  at  history  and 
dictation.  Then  came  the  infant  class,  and  in  two  other  rooms 
girls  were  sewing  and  weaving.  Many  of  the  books  in  use  were 
made  in  the  printing  department,  and  the  special  geometry  boards 
were  designed  in  the  school.  Among  the  many  interested  visitors 
were  the  present  and  former  Secretaries  to  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  and  several  of  His  Majesty’s  inspectors. 


A  SOCIAL  CLUB  FOR  ROCHDALE. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Samuel  Turner,  J.P.  (the 
president),  the  Rochdale  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  now 
possess  very  handsome  club  and  office  premises,  which  have  been 
constructed  by  enlarging  and  adapting  buildings  at  the  rear  of 
Dunsterville,  the  new  home  of  the  Rochdale  Welfare  Mission. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  accommodation  comprises  a  large 
common-room  (which  can  be  used  for  social  gatherings,  meetings 
and  lectures),  separate  sitting-rooms  and  cloak-rooms  for  both 
sexes,  a  work-room  and  a  kitchen.  Upstairs  there  are  offices  and 
a  flat  for  the  resident  caretaker.  There  is  a  wireless  set  for  the 
common-room,  in  which  there  is  also  a  piano,  and  the  sitting- 
rooms  are  each  provided  with  a  gramophone.  The  club  is  entirely 
in  its  own  grounds,  with  a  well  laid-out  garden,  which  in  summer¬ 
time  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  members. 

The  Mayor  (Councillor  L.  W.  Taylor,  J.P.)  presided  at  the 
opening  ceremony,  and  supporting  him  were  the  Mayoress  (Mrs. 
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Taylor),  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Turner,  Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood  (assist¬ 
ant  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  head  of  the  Blind 
Welfare  Department),  Mr.  John  L.  Collins  (to  whose  father,  the 
late  Mr.  G.  L.  Collins,  the  premises  are  to  be  a  memorial  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  forty  years’  work  as  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Society),  and  Councillor  Mrs.  Mary  Duckworth.  Among  those 
also  present  were  representatives  of  the  Hcywood  and  Burnley 
vSocieties,  whose  club  premises  provided  suggestions  for  the 
design  of  Sir  Samuel  Turner’s  gift. 

In  his  speech  prior  to  handing  over  the  deeds  of  the  club  Sir 
Samuel  Turner  dwelt  on  the  inequalities  that  were  manifest  in 
various  spheres — biological  inequalities  among  human  beings 
which  are  beyond  our  control;  inequalities  of  circumstance  among 
the  members  of  the  community,  which  had  led  to  revolutions  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change ;  inequalities  among 
nations  which  produced  protests  such  as  those  now  being  voiced 
by  Germany  and  Italy.  Amidst  all  this  turmoil  what  were  we  to 
do  about  these  things  in  England,  and  what  had  we  tried  to  do? 
He  suggested  that  the  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
club  for  the  blind  of  Rochdale  was  symbolic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
preference  for  the  evolutionary  method  as  opposed  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  method.  It  spoke  of  a  temperament  which,  more  than 
any  other,  showed  a  capacity  for  tolerance  and  co-operation  and 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take. 

In  Rochdale  and  elsewhere  great  work  had  been  done  for 
those  unfortunate  members  of  the  community  who  are  blind,  and 
that  work  had  been  done  by  individuals,  and  not  by  the  community. 
He  had  always  felt  that  community  action  had  to  be  inspired  by 
pioneer  work  done  by  individuals,  and  there  was  no1  doubt  that  the 
work  of  the  Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind  and  similar  societies 
all  over  the  country  had  played  an  important  role  in  inspiring  the 
State  and  the  municipalities  to  take  a  helpful  and  human  part  in 
looking  after  the  blind.  In  this  connection  he  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  late  Mr.  G.  L.  Collins,  who  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Rochdale  Society  for  about  40  years — a  gentleman  whose  service 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  similar  service  rendered  by  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  He  would  like,  too,  to  pay  his  tribute 
to  the  generous  attitude  of  the  State  and  our  county  and  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  towards  the  needs  of  our  blind  fellow  creatures. 
It  was  this  form  of  approach  to  our  problems,  with  the  citizen 
doing  what  he  could,  and  the  community,  acting  through  State 
and  local  authority,  giving  co-operation,  that  was  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  bring  the  most  permanent  appeasement  and  the  most 
happy  solution  of  the  human,  social,  political  and  international 
questions  which  harassed  us  to-day. 

In  expressing  thanks  to  Sir  Samuel  Turner,  Mr.  Roe  said  he 
would  like  to  make  it  known  that  Sir  Samuel  was  to  provide  the 
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means  to  run  the  club  as  a  social  centre  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  he  was  also  going  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  which  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  would  supply  the  Society  with  the  means 
of  exercising  the  right  of  buying  the  building.  The  committee 
of  the  Society  were  deeply  grateful  for  the  gift  and  would  welcome 
the  responsibility  which  would  now  rest  upon  them  of  seeing 
that  the  club  became  an  indispensable  part  of  the  lives  of  the 
blind  of  the  Rochdale  district. 

Mr.  Kerwood,  who  was  called  upon  to  declare  the 
club  open,  said  that  during  the  last  25  years  there  had  been  re¬ 
markable  developments  in  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  and  the 
principle  had  now  been  clearly  established  that  the  State,  the 
local  authorities  and  the  voluntary  agencies  all  had  their  own 
particular  part  to  play  in  the  work.  It  was  by  co-operation  that 
the  best  results  could  be  achieved.  As  he  saw  it  there  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  Rochdale  a  splendid  example  of  that  healthy  co-operation 
the  Government  aimed  at  in  the  Act  of  1920,  and  it  was  not  only 
the  view  of  the  Advisory  Committee  dealing  with  the  position  of 
the  blind,  but  of  the  department  with  which  he  was  connected, 
that  it  was  in  the  social  centre  activities  that  voluntary  effort  was 
pre-eminently  successful  and  could  secure  the  help  of  the  citizen 
of  good  will  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Kerwood  added  a  tribute  to  the  great  service  to  the  blind 
of  Mr.  Albert  Siddall  (visitor  and  teacher)  both  locally  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association — a  tribute  that  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  gathering. 

Sir  Samuel  Turner  observed  that  he  was  glad  reference  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Kerwood  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Siddall. 
But  for  Mr.  Siddall  that  club  would  never  have  been  in  existence, 
for  it  was  because  of  his  suggestion  that  it  had  been  provided. 
The  blind  in  this  country  never  had  a  better  friend  than  he. 


WORCESTER,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  P.  E.  Biesenbach  a  copy  of  the 
School  Magazine  for  1938,  which  is  written  mainly  in  Afrikands. 
It  contains  a  brief  foreword  by  the  Principal,  telling-  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  improvements  which  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  year,  and  this,  we  think,  will  interest  readers  of  1'he  Teacher 
of  the  Blind. 

“  As  our  biennial  school  magazine  is  partly  designed  to  keep 
our  many  friends  and  well-wishers  informed  as  to  our  activities, 
progress  and  needs,  a  few  words  concerning  the  school  cannot  be 
considered  out  of  place  here. 
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“  During-  the  last  two  years  our  enrolment  has  increased  from 
140  to  165  pupils  and  three  additional  staff  members — one  for 
vocational  work — were  allowed  by  the  Union  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  our  growing-  number  of  buildings  a  central  kitchen  and 
dining-  hall,  a  fifth  hostel  and  a  building  for  the  vocational  work 
of  the  girls  were  added.  As  the  old  school  building  has  also  be¬ 
come  entirely  inadequate  and  is  required  for  other  purposes  a  new 
and  modern  building  is  in  process  of  erection. 

“  Accommodation  is  now  available  in  the  hostels  and  the 
school  for  more  than  200  children,  and  as  the  reluctance  of  par¬ 
ents  to  send  their  blind  or  partially-blind  children  to  Worcester 
diminishes  our  enrolment  will  increase.  The  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  send  their  handicapped  children  to  school  is 
very  often  due  to  ignorance  about  the  actual  work  at  the  school. 

“  As  regards  the  work  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  two 
years  is  the  introduction  of  flat-machine  knitting  for  our  girls. 
We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  send  one  of  our  instructresses 
overseas  to  learn  the  use  of  the  flat-knitting  machine.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remunerative  occupation  for  our  girls,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  new  employment  will 
greatly  enhance  their  earning  capacity. 

“  All  these  efforts  to  improve  the  teaching  and  training  of 
our  children  have  entailed  a  very  heavy  financial  outlay,  which 
has  only  been  borne  by  the  government  in  part.  Our  institute  is 
not  a  State  school,  only  state-aided,  and  to  a  large  extent  we 
still  remain  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  to  meet  our 
manifold  commitments.  To  those  friends  who  have  aided  us  in 
one  way  or  another  we  wish  to  extend  our  very  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  to  those  who  are  interested  in  our  work  we  wish  to  say 
that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  blind  than  by  help¬ 
ing  them  to  help  themselves.’ ’ 


NATIVITY  PLAY  AT  HENSHAW’S. 

The  Christmas  celebrations  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the 
Blind  included  the  presentation  of  a  nativity  play.  It  is  many 
years  since  anything  of  this  kind  was  attempted  at  Henshaw’s, 
and  this  effort  was  a  revival  of  what  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
a  tradition  of  the  institution. 

The  play  selected  was  “  The  Singing  Shepherd,”  by  Phyllis 
Stone.  All  the  players  were  pupils  under  16  years  of  age.  Re¬ 
hearsals  commenced  in  October  and  much  hard  work  was  put 
in  to  ensure  a  performance  worthy  of  the  theme.  The  school 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  borrow  some  of  the  costumes,  but 
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many  others  were  made  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  play  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  display  of  talent,  not  only  among  the  players, 
but  also  by  the  senior  and  junior  choirs,  for  the  script  contained 
many  hymns  and  carols  sung  by  shepherds  and  choirs  of  angels. 
The  first  scene  showed  the  shepherds  on  the  hills  near  Bethlehem ; 
the  second  scene,  the  three  kings  following  the  star ;  the  third 
scene,  the  dream  of  Nathan,  the  shepherd  boy;  and  the  final 
scene  was  set  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem. 

Two  performances  of  the  play  were  given  :  one  on  Friday, 
December  16th,  when  it  was  preceded  by  “  The  Star,”  a  short 
Christmas  play;  and  the  other  on  Sunday,  December  18th,  when 
it  was  preceded  and  followed  by  the  singing  of  carols.  On  both 
days  there  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  of  parents  and 
friends.  The  play  was  performed  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  in 
an  atmosphere  in  keeping  with  the  Christmas  story.  It  was  the 
first  time  many  of  the  audience  had  attended  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance  by  blind  children  and  they  were  greatly  impressed  both 
with  the  singing  of  the  choirs  and  the  stagecraft  of  the  players. 
The  production  was  favourably  noticed  both  in  the  national  and 
local  press. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  Else  Dreyfus. 

Portugal. — Some  time  ago  I  contributed  a  short  note  about 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  1  have  since 
received  in  a  letter  some  details  concerning  blind  education  in 
this  country,  and  as  1  think  that  these  facts  will  interest  readers 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  I  repeat  them  here. 

On  i st  December,  1930,  6,243  blind  persons  lived  in  Portugal, 
of  whom  only  589  could  read.  Only  three  schools  for  the  blind 
exist  in  the  whole  country — one  in  Lisbon,  one  in  Estorial  and 
one  in  Porto.  The  two  latter  are  for  boys  and  men  only.  The 
institute  at  Lisbon  is  the  most  important  school  for  the  blind  in 
Portugal.  Besides  music  and  massage,  French,  German  and 
English  are  taught ;  there  is  also  an  orchestra  and  a  choir.  A 
magazine — 'The  Blind  Review — is  published  quarterly.  The 
school  in  Estorial  teaches  besides  the  elementary  subjects  French 
and  music;  it  also  has  an  orchestra.  It  is  near  the  capital.  There 
is  no  Braille  library  in  Portugal  and  the  students  are  obliged  to 
borrow  the  necessary  books  from  foreign  countries. 

Spain. — In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  castles  of  Santander, 
named  Bella  Vista,  the  National  Government  of  Spain  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  comfortable  home,  which  is  to  serve  exclusively  for  the 
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re-education  of  war-blinded  soldiers.  The  home  is  very  suitable. 
There  is  an  agreeable  change  of  employment — times  for  sport  and 
physical  exercise;  times  for  leisure,  filled  with  music  and  vivid 
conversation.  In  this  way  the  path  into  the  new  life  is  smoothed 
for  the  soldiers ;  there  they  may  learn  according  to  their  inclina¬ 
tion  and  ability.  The  curriculum  includes  reading  and  writing 
Braille,  general  school  subjects,  typewriting,  shorthand, 
telephony,  massage,  business  knowledge,  basket  making,  braiding 
chairs,  horticulture  and  gardening,  rabbit  and  poultry  breeding. 
As  the  soldiers’  maintenance  has  been  secured  by  law  all  these 
occupations  serve  as  pastimes.  The  home  in  Santander  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  chief  centre  of  activity  for  the  blind,  from  whence 
will  emerge  men  and  methods  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Spain.  The  Minister  for  National  Education  has  already 
worked  out  a  scheme  to  be  realized  without  delay.  According 
to  this  scheme,  ten  district  schools,  twelve  labour  homes,  two 
agricultural  undertakings  and  fifty  dwelling  places  are  to  be 
established,  where  16,000  blind  persons  are  to  be  settled. 

Denmark. — A  year  ago  the  Danish  Association  for  the  Blind 
established  a  factory  in  Copenhagen,  at  which  to  instruct  blind 
men  in  the  use  of  different  machines.  This  factory  is  administered 
like  an  ordinary  factory.  There  are  already  several  electric 
machines,  and  all  sorts  of  machine  parts  ordered  by  diverse  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  are  made  by  the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  easier  for  blind  men,  trained  to  such  work  and  skilful  in  the  use 
of  machines,  to  find  employment  in  ordinary  industry. 

France. — Four  blind  music  teachers  have  been  appointed  at 
public  schools  in  France.  If  these  pioneers  are  successful,  other 
blind  music  teachers  are  to  be  employed ;  they  may  even  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  seeing  teachers,  according  to*  a  circular  dealing  with 
this  matter  lately  issued  by  the  Minister  to  the  departments 
concerned. 


HOME  TEACHER  required  by  the  Edinburgh  and  South-East 
of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  hold  the  Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Teachers,  and  will  require  to  contribute  to  Superannuation 
Scheme.  Salary,  ^150  to  commence.  Applications,  stating 
age,  qualifications,  with  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  M’Kerrell,  Brown  &  Gray,  C.A.,  14 
Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh  1,  and  must  be  received  not  later 
than  10th  March,  1939. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Paper  read  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  on  the  $th 
January,  1939,  at  University  College , 

By  J.  Lumsden,  Esq.,  M.A.,  H.M.I. 

When  Dr.  Ritchie  invited  me  to  address  you  I  accepted  with 
pleasure,  as  I  am  g-lad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking-  to  an 
audience  so  representative.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  your 
classes  the  matters  which  have  to  be  discussed  tend  to  be  practical 
questions  of  immediate  import,  like  the  choice  of  reading  matter, 
the  methods  of  beginning-  Braille,  the  arrangements  for  evening- 
activities  in  the  residential  schools,  the  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  individual  children,  not  to  speak  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Board’s  regulations.  There  is  not  time  to  go  into 
general  questions,  which  may  yet  have  the  most  far  reaching 
influence  upon  the  future  of  the  children.  Nor  is  a  visit  to  a 
particular  school  the  best  time  for  such  a  talk — it  seems  too  per¬ 
sonal  ;  a  criticism  of  the  school  for  what  it  is  not  doing. 

In  this  company  I  can  talk  more  freely  about  generalities  with¬ 
out  any  of  you  feeling  that  I  have  you  personally  in  mind.  There¬ 
fore  I  welcomed  your  invitation,  but,  when  I  had  to  decide  on  what 
I  should  talk  about,  I  found  myself  in  difficulties.  I  wanted  to 
speak  on  a  topic  which  would  interest  you,  since  you  do  not  give 
up  an  afternoon  of  your  holidays  to>  be  bored,  and  the  interest  of  a 
professional  gathering  is  keenest  in  its  own  daily  concerns. 
Should  I  give  you  my  thoughts  about  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
the  blind  and  their  use  of  books,  or  about  practical  methods  of 
attaining  a  real  appreciation  of  number,  or  geography,  or  any 
school  subject?  I  decided  regretfully  that  I  did  not  know  enough 
about  any  of  these  to  make  up  an  address  of  the  requisite  length. 
I  thought  again.  The  chapters  in  the  Report  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  dealing  with  general  considerations  have  fittingly  ex¬ 
pressed  what  is  best  in  modern  thought  on  education — not  merely 
the  education  of  the  blind.  I  have  been  most  impressed  by  the 
statements  of  principles  there  set  forth.  I  commend  them  to  vou 
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for  rereading.  (A  few  weeks  ago  I  should  have  said  that  to  urge 
you  to  read  them  would  be  an  impertinence  :  you  would  all  have 
done  so.  But  I  recently  was  in  a  school  in  which,  though  there 
was  a  copy  of  the  book  on  the  premises,  neither  the  principal  nor 
any  of  the  staff  had  read  it.  If  I  may  venture  to>  say  so,  that  is 
not  the  way  for  numbers  of  an  association  to  treat  the  labours  of 
their  colleagues  who  served  on  the  committee  which  produced  the 
report.) 

That  excellent  statement  of  educational  principles  almost  pre¬ 
cluded  me  from  attempting  a  statement  of  my  own,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  do  so  ;  but  I  had  been  impressed,  in  my  visits  to  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  by  the  changes  which  have  come  over  education  as 
a  consequence  of  change  of  outlook,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  general  theme  of  the  development  of 
education  in  the  ordinary  schools,  leaving  it  to  you,  with  your 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  blind,  to  appreciate  my  relevance 
to  your  own  field  of  work. 

To  one  tracing  development  in  education  two  courses  are 
open,  which  might,  in  school  language,  be  called  the  classical  and 
the  modern.  In  the  former,  one  traces  the  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  great  men  have  thought  about  education ;  in  the  latter 
one  records  changes  in  the  ways  in  which  children  have  actually 
been  taught.  The  evolution  of  educational  theory  is  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  pursuit  rising  to  heights  of  idealism  and  concerning  the  aims 
of  education,  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  state  and  the  use  of 
knowledge  as  an  instrument  for  developing  experience  :  the  his¬ 
tory  of  schools  is  a  very  practical  and  perhaps  humdrum  story. 
The  theorists  who  have  written  about  education  and  whose  views 
such  a  survey  would  record  include  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
history — those  who  have  taught  in  schools  in  the  past  were  all 
too  often  poorly  trained  and  of  indifferent  ability.  Plato,  whose 
Republic  is  a  substantial  treatise  on  the  rearing  of  children  in 
an  ideal  state  ruled  by  wise  men;  St.  Augustine;  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  scholars  like  Erasmus  and  Knox ;  Locke  and 
Rousseau  and  other  18th  century  philosophers;  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  Herbart — all  wrote  works  on  what  education  ought  to  be,  not 
on  what  it  was.  Comenius,  the  great  Bohemian  educationist  of 
the  17th  century  was  one  of  the  few  who  not  only  wrote  treatises 
on  education,  but  also  prepared  textbooks  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  for  use  in  schools.  So  it  is  only  by  inference  that  we  can  tell 
from  reading  Plato  what  the  education  of  the  Greek  youth  of  his 
day  was  really  like  :  we  can  learn  nothing  about  the  schools  of 
the  18th  century  from  Rousseau.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  history  of  this  second  kind  has  been  written. 
Apart  from  some  general  histories  of  education,  the  individual 
works  have  been  few.  Freeman’s  The  Schools  of  Hellas  was  an 
attempt  to  show  how  the  Greeks  did  educate  their  sons.  Helen 
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Waddell’s  The  Wandering  Scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
reconstruction  of  the  actual  ways  of  life — not  merely  the  theories — 
of  the  medieval  scholars.  Several  books  on  English  education 
have  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  actual  schools  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  :  a  year  ago  there  was  issued  The  Silent  Social  Revolution, 
by  G.  A.  N.  Lowndes,  a  very  fully  documented  study  of  English 
education  from  1870,  and  particularly  from  1895.  Reference  will 
be  made  to  it  later.  If  we  want  to  know  in  detail  how  education 
has  developed  in  practice  we  go  to  such  books,  and  not  to  the 
theorists.  To-day,  I  intend  to  leave  the  classical  course  of  theory 
and  pursue  the  modern  course  in  the  development  of  education, 
dealing  with  actual  school  conditions  in  England. 

Before  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  English 
schools  were  mainly  ecclesiastical  foundations  or  the  results  of 
the  interest  in  learning  of  the  Renaissance.  They  were  either  the 
so-called  public  schools,  or  the  older  grammar  schools.  The 
public  schools  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life  last  century,  and 
developed  into  what  we  know  to-day,  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  distinguished  personalities  of  their  headmasters.  The 
grammar  schools,  all  but  a  very  few,  sank  into  disrepute  until  the 
commissions  of  the  mid  century  put  a  stop  to  many  of  their 
abuses,  and  the  Education  Act  of  1902  enabled  them  to  gain 
support  from  public  funds.  Of  education  for  the  poor  there 
was  next  to  none.  A  few  dames’  schools  supported  by  the  pence 
of  the  more  ambitious  artisans  gave  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
the  3  R’s  to  a  handful  of  children.  Some  religious  societies,  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  read  the  scriptures,  supported 
schools  in  places,  but  their  funds  did  not  enable  them  to  make 
anything  like  general  provision.  The  National  Society  (1811)  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (1808),  representing  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  nonconformist  churches,  were  the 
first  bodies  to  aspire  to  a  system  of  schools.  To  them  in  1833  the 
first  parliamentary  grants  were  made.  Up  till  1870,  however, 
there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  secure  education 
for  everyone,  only  to  aid  voluntary  effort.  By  that  year  there  was 
one  school  place  for  every  two  children  in  London,  and  for  every 
three  to  five  elsewhere,  and  the  school  boards  were  given  the  task 
of  providing  the  remainder.  In  1876  employment  was  forbidden 
in  school  hours,  in  1891  fees  were  abolished,  and  in  1893  the 
leaving  age  was  raised  to  11.  The  25  years  from  1870  to  1895 
were  thus  taken  up  in  securing  a  school  place  for  every  child,  in 
making  it  free  for  him,  and  seeing  that  he  occupied  it.  When  he 
did  so  the  law  compelled  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary  in¬ 
struction  only  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

This  period  to  1895  was  that  of  payment  by  results,  when  the 
grant  was  calculated  on  the  passes  in  the  annual  examination  bv 
the  inspector,  at  first  of  each  child,  and  after  1891  of  a  sample  of 
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the  children.  During  this  time  the  children  of  the  whole  nation 
had  to  grow  accustomed  to  discipline,  and  anyone  who  studies 
such  books  as  Lowndes’  will  realize  that  the  children  of  those 
days  presented  disciplinary  problems  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
usually  met  with  in  schools  now.  There  was  no  tradition  then 
of  going  to  school  :  the  parents  had  not  been  to  school,  and  many 
had  little  idea  of  what  the  schools  were  attempting  to  do.  There 
was  little  respect  for  the  teacher,  or  indeed  for  any  form  of  author¬ 
ity  except  that  of  force,  either  on  the  part  of  the  children  or 
parents.  Neither  were  there  many  broad  views  among  those  in 
authority  on  the  function  of  these  schools  of  the  people.  Public 
opinion  was  far  from  being  unanimously  behind  them. 

In  the  second  generation  of  the  elementary  school,  from  1895, 
when  payment  by  results  was  abolished,  until  the  issue  of  the 
Hadow  Report  in  1926,  the  curriculum  was  made  freer  and  choice 
of  subject  could  be  made  on  educational  rather  than  monetary 
grounds.  The  introduction  to  the  revised  Code  of  1904,  reprinted 
for  20  years,  called  for  a  liberality  of  outlook  that  was  far  in 
advance  of  its  time.  Under  the  stimulus  many  schools  did  in  fact 
develop  liberal  and  balanced  curricula. 

We  see  now  that  this  period  was  mainly  preparatory,  breaking 
the  ground  and  preparing  the  soil  for  Hadow.  The  training  of 
teachers  became  more  general,  classes  were  reduced  in  size,  the 
purely  disciplinary  function  of  the  schools  ceased  to  be  of  such 
importance,  parents  who  had  themselves  been  through  the  schools 
accepted  them  as  a  normal  part  of  social  life,  the  loosening  of 
convention  during  the  War  gave  more  parents  feelings  of  ambition 
for  their  children,  and,  in  short,  the  time  came  when  purely  edu¬ 
cational  considerations  could  have  support  from  the  public.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  system  of  elementary  schools  which  had  grown 
up  in  this  way  to  provide  the  fuller  and  more  advanced  instruction 
now  desired  was  becoming  evident.  Psychology  as  a  practical 
science,  rather  than  a  semi-philosophical  art,  had  developed  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  and  was  casting  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
learning  process  and  the  differences  between  individual  children. 
Such  were  the  influences,  at  work  during  the  second  generation 
of  the  elementary  school,  which  led  to  the  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Education’s  Consultative  Committee  in  1924  to  consider  the 
education  of  children  from  11  to  15  not  in  secondary  schools. 

In  1926  the  Hadow  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Adolescent 
was  published,  and  with  it  began  the  present  era,  and  the  third 
generation  from  1870  of  the  elementary  schools.  Far  too  many 
people  still  think  of  the  schools  in  terms  of  pre-Hadow  practice  : 
others  even  in  terms  of  payment  by  results,  now  40  years  out  of 
date.  1  am  afraid  that  this  attitude  is  not  unknown  among  some 
teachers  in  special  schools,  and  for  a  somewhat  peculiar  reason. 
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Defective  children,  whether  blind  or  deaf  or  mentally  or  physically 
defective,  cannot,  in  the  words  of  a  section  of  the  Act  of  1921 
which  consolidated  all  the  earlier  acts,  receive  “  proper  benefit 
from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,”  and 
require  special  school  education.  Here  “  ordinary  ”  obviously 
means  “  not  specially  equipped  to  deal  with  such  children,”  but 
too  often  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  elementary  school  is  a  very 
“  ordinary  ”  place.  In  fact  it  is  nothing-  of  the  kind.  There  are 
of  course  “  ordinary  ”  elementary  schools;  there  are  even  whole 
areas  where  most  of  the  buildings  are  poor,  the  classes  large,  and 
the  methods  formal ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  usually  areas  where 
the  Hadow  Report,  if  read,  has  made  no  impression. 

I  should  perhaps  apologize  for  suggesting  to  an  audience  of 
teachers,  and  12  years  after  its  publication,  that  you  should  reread 
the  Hadow  Report.  One  assumes  that  it  is  part  of  the  body  of 
general  knowledge  of  everybody,  but  the  life  of  official  documents 
is  notoriously  brief,  and,  as  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  blind, 
possibly  some  of  you  may  not  remember  its  outline  very  clearly. 

The  Hadow  Report  advocated  that  a  break  in  the  child’s  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  made  at  about  the  age  of  1 1 ,  when  adolescent 
interests  begin  to  show  themselves ;  that  above  this  age  all  forms 
of  education,  whether  for  the  gifted  in  what  we  now  call  secondary 
schools,  or  for  the  remainder  in  what  we  call  senior  schools,  should 
be  equal  in  status ;  that  these  senior  schools,  which  would  be  the 
last  stage  of  schooling  for  the  great  majority  of  children — all  in  fact 
except  the  very  gifted  and  the  defective — should  provide  alterna¬ 
tive  courses  and  instruction  to  suit  different  capacities  and  bents, 
and  should  be  large,  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  science,  art, 
music,  domestic  subjects  and  craft  work,  and  for  the  practice  of 
community  life  and  healthy  development.  Senior  schools  built 
since  that  time  have  usually  been  so  designed.  Those  of  you  who 
work  in  old  premises  will  realize  how  greatly  these  amenities  assist 
the  work  of  teachers,  and  how  their  absence  throws  the  emphasis 
on  work  at  a  desk,  formal,  literary,  academic  in  the  bad  sense, 
and  makes  lively,  realistic,  or  group  activities  difficult. 

It  is  in  senior  schools  organized  in  this  way  and  in  premises 
designed  or  reconstructed  for  the  purpose  that  the  greatest 
modern  developments  in  education  are  taking  place. 

Chief  among  these  changes  is  undoubtedly  the  different 
conception  of  what  the  elementary  school  stands  for.  It  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  school  in  which  the  poor  are  taught  the 
rudiments  :  it  is  a  school  to  give  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
its  introduction  to  life,  to  teach  all  children  to  lead  a  free  and 
happy  childhood  and  become  good  citizens  of  the  state,  with 
developed  personalities  and  wide  interests.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  child.  His  nature  must  be,  and  is,  studied  by  teacher  and 
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administrator.  Subject  matter  is  thought  of  not  for  itself,  but  as 
the  material  upon  which  the  child  may  exercise  his  abilities  and 
through  which  he  may  broaden  his  experience.  Social  training  is 
for  childhood’s  responsibilities  as  well  as  for  those  of  future 
adult  life. 

I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  these  three  aspects  of  the  present- 
day  elementary  school,  (a)  the  realization  of  the  nature  of  the  child, 
( b )  the  curriculum,  and  (c)  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

The  psychology  textbooks  of  30  years  ago  as  used  in  training- 
colleges  seemed  to  many  students  to  be  arid  and  unprofitable, 
mainly  speculative  and  generally  useless  works.  They  dealt  with 
the  human  mind  in  its  general  aspects  and  laid  down  with  some 
trepidation  the  laws  of  its  functioning.  Much  of  what  is  in  these 
texts  is  still  held  to  be  true,  but  very  much  is  looked  on  now  as 
irrelevant  to  the  study  of  education.  The  modern  text  deals  less 
with  generalization  and  more  with  ascertained  fact,  less  with  the 
human  mind  in  it  universal  aspect  than  with  the  minds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children  acting  upon  definite  problems  which  face  them  in 
growing  to  maturity.  We  now  ask  of  psychology  to  describe  to  us 
how  children  actually  behave,  and  to  try  to  explain  to  us  why 
they  thus  behave,  so  that,  with  knowledge,  we  may  influence  their 
behaviour.  Books  like  Shirley’s  The  First  Two  Years  or  Charlotte 
Biihler’s  From  Birth  to  Maturity  have  very  little  theorising  in 
them,  but  they  do>  give  us  solid  facts  about  how  children  are 
observed  to  behave. 

The  method  of  psychology  in  the  laboratory  and  the  method 
of  the  teacher  faced  with  a  problem  of  instruction  should  be  the 
same,  namely,  to  isolate  the  elements  of  the  problem  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  estimate  them  in  objective  terms.  Galton,  the  earliest  statis¬ 
tical  observer  of  biological  and  anthropometric  and  psychological 
data,  said  “  Whenever  you  can,  count.”  John  Adams,  whose 
g-reat  work  on  the  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory  came  out  in 
1912,  thought  that  laboratory  methods,  with  apparatus  to  measure 
touch,  strength  of  grip,  span  of  attention  and  so  forth,  would  be 
widely  used  in  the  schools  of  the  future.  Twenty-five  years  later 
we  find  his  forecast  incorrect,  but  only  because  we  think  that  what 
he  wanted  to  measure  was  of  too  limited  an  application  to  be 
useful.  We  do  agree  that  we  should  measure,  but  we.  now  meas¬ 
ure  larger  abilities  than  those  he  had  in  mind — level  of  reading 
ability,  skill  in  computation,  general  intelligence,  practical  in¬ 
telligence.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  range  of  psychological 
knowledge  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  educational  theorist  sees 
some  of  Adams’  1912  work  out  of  date  even  as  theory.  Theory 
depends  on  practice,  and  Adams  would  not  have  written  what  he 
did  on  such  a  topic  as  maturity  had  he  known  what  we  know. 

Again,  it  is  only  the  last  25  years  of  psychological  research 
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which  have  brought  about  the  present  widespread  adoption  of 
individual  methods  of  work  in  schools.  Only  the  old-fashioned 
teacher  now  attempts  to  teach  reading,  number,  composition,  his¬ 
tory  or  geography  solely  by  class  lessons  in  which  all  the  children 
listen  to  his  questions  and  do  the  same  work.  The  enormous 
variation  among  children,  not  only  in  ability,  but  in  interest  and 
outlook,  is  now  recognized,  and  methods  of  teaching  are  being 
adopted  to  follow  suit.  Of  course  certain  subjects  must  be  taken 
as  class  lessons,  e.g. ,  singing,  literary  appreciation,  or  physical 
training,  but  there  individual  differences  can  be  and  are  recog¬ 
nized.  The  set  lesson  with  one  set  of  notes,  assumed  to  be  suitable 
for  any  set  of  children  of  a  certain  age,  beloved  by  the  older 
method-lecturers  at  training  colleges  no  longer  corresponds  to 
the  reality  of  teaching  in  the  better  schools,  though  it  may  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  opportunities  for  showing  certain  of  their 
capacities. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contribution  of  psychology  to  school 
work  has,  however,  been  the  recognition  of  the  part  played  by 
interest,  emotion,  and  non-intellectual  factors  generally  upon 
behaviour.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  recognition  derives  from  two 
separate  sources,  the  study  of  the  learning  process,  and  the 
hypotheses  of  psycho-analysis. 

The  older  psychologists  thought  of  learning  in  terms  of  the 
association  between  facts,  of  proceeding  from  simple  to  complex, 
of  new  knowledge  fitting  in  to  previously  formed  apperception 
masses,  of  frequent  repetition.  These  terms  may  still  be  used, 
and  the  facts  are  largely  as  they  were  stated  30  years  ago,  but 
it  was  only  when  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with  success  was 
seen  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  learning  process  that  the 
revolution  in  teaching  came.  Briefly,  it  is  now  recognized  that, 
when  the  learner  is  apprised  of  his  success  and  feels  satisfied  in 
his  achievement,  what  he  has  learned  is  more  likely  to  become 
permanent.  If  he  is  not  made  aware  of  his  success  he  cannot 
feel  the  emotional  glow  which  seems  to  be  essential  if  learning  is 
to  be  permanent.  “  Nothing  succeeds  like  ” — not  “  success,” 
but  44  success  which  we  appreciate.” 

Secondly,  the  influence  of  psycho-analysis,  even  on  those  who 
refuse  to  go  all  the  way  with  Freud,  has  made  it  abundantly  plain 
that  unconcious  forces,  usually  heavily  charged  with  emotion,  lie 
behind  most  of  what  we  do  and  say.  We  know  that  children  may 
do  badly  in  a  subject  because  they  dislike  the  teacher  of  it ;  that 
they  may  lack  initiative  or,  alternatively,  be  boisterous  bullies, 
because  they  are  afraid ;  that  a  much  repressed  child  may  have  a 
fine  intelligence  and  yet  be  a  failure  in  school ;  and  so  forth  ;  in 
short,  that  we  must  not  take  it  that  children’s  motives  are  easilv 

*  _  J 

fathomed.  44  Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem.”  We  may 
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think  we  are  teaching-  subtraction  and  forg-et  that  we  are  also 
teaching-  a  child  to'  like  or  hate  arithmetic ;  we  may  think  we  aro 
reprimanding  a  reluctant  class  for  their  moral  good,  when  all  we 
are  doing*  is  expressing  the  effects  of  our  own  feelings  of  insecur¬ 
ity  before  them. 

I  have  little  time  left  tO'  tell  you  of  the  changes  in  curriculum 
that  have  taken  place.  Very  much  the  same  subjects  appear  on 
the  time  tables  as  were  there  in  1900  or  1920,  but  the  balance  of 
time  in  a  typical  modern  time  table  will  be  different.  Arithmetic 
will  have  allotted  to  it  considerably  less  time,  probably  distrib¬ 
uted  in  short  and  long  periods  in  which  different  aspects  are  dealt 
with.  “  English  ”  will  replace  spelling,  reading,  recitation,  dic¬ 
tation,  literature,  written  composition,  etc.,  and  will  have  a  good¬ 
ly  share  of  each  day.  History  and  geography  may  be  taken 
together  as  civics.  Physical  training  will  have  a  daily  period.  At 
least  one,  and  possibly  two  half-days  will  be  devoted  to  manual 
instruction,  domestic  subjects,  or  other  craft  work.  “  Music  ” 
will  take  the  place  of  “  singing,”  since  the  content  of  the  subject 
will  be  different.  The  term  “  science,”  at  least  in  the  senior 
schools,  will  show  that  nature  study  has  been  widened.  The 
similarity  of  subjects  is  considerable,  but  within  each  subject  there 
will  a  great  difference,  and  there  will  be  a  closer  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  subjects  than  there  was.  Except  in  those  schools  where 
specialization  has  been  carried  to  excess  a  piece  of  work  may 
include  many  subjects.  “  Subjects  ”  in  the  school  sense  are  con¬ 
venient  classifications  of  knowledge,  but  in  real  life  we  seldom 
use  them  separately,  and  to  the  child  they  may  seem  arbitrary  and 
artificial.  If  “  France  ”  had  been  the  topic  30  years  ago  the 
lesson  would  have  been  a  geography  one  pure  and  simple.  Now 
France  ”  might  be  the  main  work  of  a  class  for  a  term.  The 
geography  of  France  would  be  the  term’s  geography ;  its  story  and 
personalities  and  their  influence  on  England  the  history ;  calcula¬ 
tions  involving  France  the  arithmetic;  in  handicraft  and  art  fea¬ 
tures  of  French  life  would  be  found;  in  cooking  French  dishes  be 
studied.  The  children  might  sing  a  French  song  and  hear  French 
music.  In  such  a  term’s  work  France  would  live  for  a  child,  it 
would  be  the  centre  of  all  his  interests.  He  might  even,  if  he 
were  at  a  secondary  or  central  school  correspond  with  a  French 
boy.  He  could  at  least  get  travel  literature  on  France  from  the 
travel  agency,  and,  make  a  scrapbook  of  French  life.  Be  it  noted 
that  a  great  deal  of  English  and  arithmetic  have  been  done  :  no 
neglect  of  current  skills  need  ensue.  All  the  “  subjects  ”  would 
be  there,  but  all  incorporated  in  a  real,  not  an  abstract,  whole. 

Probably  some  of  the  new  area  senior  schools  in  rural  districts 
are  doing  as  much  as  any  in  this  inter-relation  of  subjects  into 
centres  of  interest,  in  their  case  the  centre  being,  of  course,  some 
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aspect  of  country  life.  The  Ship  Adoption  Society  is  another  means 
of  making  learning  real  and  breaking  down  the  artificiality  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Puppetry  is  another  way  to  unite  art,  craft,  English  and 
speech,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  confidence.  Many  a  child 
who  would  be  too  shy  to  act  in  a  classroom  play  would  willingly 
speak  a  part  for  his  puppet. 

Naturally,  you  will  not  find  all  these  realistic  types  of  curricu¬ 
lum  in  every  school,  but  there  are  enough  schools  using  them  to 
show  that  they  can  be  worked  without  danger  to  traditional  values 
of  thoroughness  and  industry  and  with  certain  gain  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  initiative,  freshness  and  permanency  of  results. 

The  last  new  development  I  should  like  to  speak  of  is  that  of 
social  life,  both  the  life  of  the  school  and  contact  with  life  outside 
the  school.  When  a  school  consists  only  of  classrooms  and 
corridors  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  a  school  spirit  based  on  assem¬ 
blies,  dramatics  and  house  competitions,  but  even  there  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  co-operation  may  be  fostered  in  classroom  and  play¬ 
ground ;  health,  cleanliness  and  the  social  graces  can  be  made 
important  in  all  but  the  worst  buildings ;  there  are  many  devices, 
from  “  education  weeks  ”  to  parents’  associations,  open  days, 
exhibitions  and  displays,  to  arouse  the  parents’  and  the  public 
interest  in  the  schools.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  arouse  the 
schools’  interest  in  the  homes  of  the  children.  English  teachers 
are  usually  held  to  be  better  acquainted  than  those  of  other  lands 
with  the  homes  and  out-of-school  lives  of  their  children  :  if  this 
is  so,  it  enables  them  to  break  down  that  barrier  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  based  on  ignorance  of  the  child’s  social  background, 
which  so  militates  against  effective  teaching  since  the  child’s 
learning  must  be  based  on  what  he  brings  with  him  to'  school. 

The  milder  manners  of  the  present  day  are  undoubtedly  a 
tribute  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  past,  but  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  social  training  of  the  school 
is  valuable  only  in  after  life  :  it  makes  a  child  happier  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  an  ordered  community  in  which  he  can  play  his  part  than 
to  alternate  between  licence  and  repression.  The  life  of  the 
modern  schools  is  becoming  that  of  such  a  community. 

I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  try  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this 
development  of  English  Elementary  Education  now  half-way 
through  its  third  generation.  There  are  thousands  of  children  now 
leaving  school  who  have  acquired  some  understanding — not  mere¬ 
ly  knowledge — of  their  country’s  past,  of  how  things  work  and 
are  made,  of  the  lore  of  the  countryside  :  who  can  read  news¬ 
papers,  visit  a  play  or  film  or  listen  to  the  wireless  with  more 
than  a  bare  understanding;  who  have  come  near  to  perfection  in 
the  music  of  their  school ;  who  have  learned  to  read  good  books 
intelligently  and  to  find  them  in  the  public  library ;  who  can  tackle 
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in  a  business-like  way  any  problem  with  which  they  are  faced — 
whether  they  can  solve  it  or  not — who  can  assemble  their  ideas 
with  sufficient  self-reliance  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  an 
intelligent  conversation. 

And  those  who  teach  in  these  schools  feel  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  progressed  far  from  the  beginnings. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

On  Saturday,  4th  February,  members  of  the  Southern  Branch 
enjoyed  a  very  happy  evening  when,  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Ritchie,  a  New  Year’s  Party  was  held  at  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for  the  Blind. 

It  was  a  welcome  change  to  forsake  business  for  nursery 
rhymes  and  tongue  twisters,  and  tO'  use  pencils  and  papers  only 
for  laughter-provoking-  competitions.  These,  prepared  in  advance 
with  all  the  thoroughness  of  the  true  craft  teacher  by  Mr.  Symes, 
quickly  created  the  happy  atmosphere  of  a  family  party.  Matron 
and  her  staff,  with  their  usual  kindness,  had  provided  a  dainty 
supper,  after  which  we  were  so  refreshed  that  even  the  riddle 
of  what  the  home  teacher’s  handbag  should  hold  was  explored 
(and  almost  solved  by  Miss  Howlett),  and  following  the  lead  of 
the  B.B.C.  we  attempted  a  spelling  bee. 

All  too  soon  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  pleasant  time.  Our 
next  meeting,  nth  March,  will  be  a  business  one,  but  we  shall 
also  look  forward  to  other  social  events. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

A  very  successful  and  well-attended  meeting  of  the  above 
Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  on  Saturday,  the  nth  February. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  a  discussion  of  matters 
arising  out  of  the  General  Executive’s  January  Meeting. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Miller  was  appointed  to  act  as  Assistant  Editor  of 
the  College  Magazine  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Pepler  as  Business  Assistant. 

Detailed  consideration  was  given  to  the  Executive’s  report  on 
the  status  and  emoluments  of  home  teachers  and  the  findings  of 
that  report  were  generally  endorsed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Bridgend  on  the 
8th  July. 
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NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Paper  given  by  Miss  D.  Fairhurst  (Carlisle),  at  the  Home 
Teachers’  Conference ,  held  at  the  GuiDdhall,  Preston,  on  Thursday , 
November  io th,  1938. 

The  Problem  of  the  Blind  Child,  who,  upon  attaining 

THE  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS,  IS  DECERTIFIED. 

When  we  were  asked  to  suggest  subjects  for  discussion  at 
this  conference.  I  suggested  the  decertified  child,  thinking 
of  it  not  as  a  local  difficulty,  but  as  a  general  problem, 
and  one  which  some  of  us,  as  home  teachers,  must  come  into 
contact  with  from  time  to  time.  I  do  feel  that  any  of  us  who 
have  met  the  child  who  has  been  educated  at  a  blind  school, 
and  who  is,  at  the  age  of  16,  decertified,  cannot  help  being 
further  interested  and  feeling  sympathetic,  wishing  something 
could  be  done  to  help  that  individual  to  gain  a  start  in  the 
sighted  world,  because  it  is  the  start  which  is  often  so  difficult, 
and  it  is  with  this  object  that  I  suggested  the  subject  for  discussion 
(not  realizing  I  should  be  asked  to  give  a  paper  on  the  matter). 

A  child  remaining  at  a  school  for  the  blind  until  the  age  of  16, 
then  decertified,  is  handicapped  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Upon  trying  to  find  employment,  he  or  she  will  most  probably 
find  the  first  question  asked  by  an  employer  will  be  :  “  Where 
were  you  educated?  ”  and  finding  the  child  has  just  left  a  school 
for  the  blind  will  refuse  to  offer  any  kind  of  work  to  that  indi¬ 
vidual,  owing  to  the  responsibilities  which  it  incurs. 

Again,  this  child  is  handicapped  because  he  is  (unless  allowed 
by  the  authority  to  leave  school  earlier)  older  than  the  sighted 
child  when  his  education  is  finished,  and  therefore  will  most 
probably  find  any  job  which  might  have  been  possible  has  already 
been  filled  by  the  sighted  child.  I  know  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
children  who  have  been  decertified ;  some  are  more  fortunate  and 
are  able  to  find  work,  either  through  influence,  or,  if  lucky, 
through  the  employment  exchanges,  but  here  they  are  forced  to 
pass  a  medical  examination  (where  eyesight  is  one  of  the  tests) 
before  they  are  eligible  for  training  or  for  work  of  any  kind. 

A  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  recently  of  a  boy  who  was 
decertified  this  summer,  at  the  age  of  16.  He  went  to  the  nearest 
employment  exchange,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  some 
opening  for  training  as  a  waiter.  He  was  examined  by  the 
doctor  and  turned  down  owing  to  defective  vision.  The 
exchange  then  tried  to  help  this  boy  to  get  some  training 
in  ordinary  domestic  work.  They  got  in  touch  with  the  scout 
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movement,  who  run  a  training  centre  near  Newport,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  in  conjunction  with  the  employment  exchange,  where  boys 
receive  a  month’s  probation  period,  and  if  satisfactory  a  ten 
weeks’  course  in  domestic  work. 

This  boy  was  re-examined  by  the  doctor,  who  passed  him  this 
time,  because  he  understood  that  this  work  would  not  necessitate 
reading.  The  application  went  forward  to  the  committee  of  the 
training  centre,  and  they  in  their  turn  rejected  this  boy  on  account 
of  his  impaired  sight.  The  boy  went  home  feeling  really  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  is  now  anxiously  waiting  to  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  him. 

Another  case  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of  a 
girl  who  was  decertified  at  the  age  of  16  years.  She  was  at 
home  a  year,  and  because  of  her  defective  vision  she  was  too 
nervous  to  go  into  domestic  service,  or  take  a  post  of  any  kind,  in 
case  she  could  not  fulfil  her  duties. 

She  had  a  sister  in  service,  and,  eventually,  through  her,  the 
girl  was  engaged  as  kitchen-maid  in  the  same  house,  and  because 
this  semi-sighted  girl  was  able  to  be  trained  by  her  sister  and 
receive  sympathetic  help  she  has  gained  confidence  and  is  now 
in  a  situation  as  housemaid,  and  managing  quite  well,  whereas, 
without  this  help,  she  might  still  have  been  unemployed.  This 
surely  proves  that  if  something  could  be  done  to  give  any  person 
such  a  start  in  the  sighted  world  it  would  help  tremendously 
those  who  are  so  handicapped. 

I  quite  realize  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and 
there  may  be  some  who  say  that  once  a  child  is  decertified  his 
or  her  name  is  automatically  erased  from  the  register  of  blind 
persons  and  our  responsibility  is  finished,  but  even  if  there  is  no 
legal  responsibility,  to  my  mind  there  is  a  moral  one,  and  surely 
to  those  who  have  been  in  contact  with  any  of  these  children 
during  school  days,  seen  them  in  the  holidays,  and  really 
got  to  know  them,  they  cannot  be  satisfied,  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  help  them,  just  to  see  them  cut  off  with  possibly  no  hope 
for  the  future. 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  so  difficult  even  for  some  of  the 
sighted  to  find  employment,  the  problem  of  the  child  educated  and 
classed  as  “  blind  ”  until  the  age  of  16,  then  left  to  struggle  and 
compete  as  a  semi-sighted  individual,  does,  to  my  mind,  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  difficult  things  we  have  to  face 
in  blind  welfare  work.  I  feel  it  is  only  through  discussion  that 
some  solution  may  be  found. 

Discussion  might  be  centred  round  the  following  questions  : — 

(i)  Would  it  be  helpful  or  possible  for  children  who  are  likely 
to  be  decertified  to  receive  some  sighted  training,  either  in  their 
spare  time  or  in  school  hours,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
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their  education  at  a  blind  school,  to  enable  them  to  leave  that 
school  with  some  testimonial  as  to  their  capabilities  as  sighted 
people?  This  might  give  an  intending  employer  more  confidence 
in  offering  them  work. 

(2)  Would  a  period  of  after-care  by  the  voluntary  society, 
with  close  co-operation  with  the  local  education  authorities,  be 
advisable  or  helpful? 


THE  BRAILLE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Bv  H.  M.  Lochhead. 


My  experience  as  Braille  examiner  for  the  school  and  home 
teachers’  examinations  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  many  candi¬ 
dates  pay  more  attention  to  the  rules  of  Braille  than  to  its  practice. 
Some  apparently  learn  the  rules  by  heart,  examples  and  exceptions 
included,  but  forget  to  apply  them. 

Braille  is  essentially  a  practical  subject,  and  use  and  wont  is 
a  surer  guide  than  rote.  Rules  are  of  course  necessary  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  Standard  English 
Braille.  In  the  main  the  rules  are  simple  and  intelligible,  but 
certain  nice  distinctions  were  drawn,  which  may  have  been  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  committee  who  framed  the  rules,  but  have  since 
proved  bewildering  to  users  of  Braille.  Rule  34  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  committee  made  the  rules,  the  producers  of  Braille  books 
had  to  interpret  them  in  actual  Braille.  All  things  considered, 
they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and  users  of  Braille  gener¬ 
ally  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can’t.  But  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  this  is  only  a  working  compromise.  In  a  Braille 
publication  recently,  two  Foreign  Secretaries  were  mentioned  in 
the  same  line — Eden  and  Castlereagh.  The  “  ed  ”  of  Eden 
could  not  be  contracted,  but  the  “  st,”  “  er,”  “  ea,”  and  “  gh  ” 
could  and  were.  Although  no  one  can  defend  this  as  common 
sense,  yet  the  compromise  does  work  fairly  well. 


This  is  the  Braille  in  actual  use  the  Braille  candidates  should 
know.  My  advice  to  candidates,  therefore,  is  to  do  more  actual 
reading  and  writing  of  Braille.  For  reading  use  books  produced 
in  the  last  few  years,  either  by  the  N.l.B.  or  at  Edinburgh.  For 
those  who  prefer  to  read  inter-lined  Braille,  books  4  and  5  of 
Wayfarings  in  Bookland  (published  at  Edinburgh)  can  be  recom¬ 
mended,  but  there  are  many  others.  If  you  check  up  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rules  both  by  reading  and  writing,  you  will  acquire  a 
much  readier  understanding  of  Braille. 

Finally,  don’t  write  needlessly  long  and  rambling  answers, 
when  shorty  to  the  point,  and  considered  answers  are  so  much 
better. 
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[Reprinted  from  the  British  Medical  Journal ,  July  9th,  1938, 

vol.  ii,  p.  67.] 

A  WOMAN  BLIND  FROM  BIRTH  WHO  ACQUIRED 
SIGHT  AT  22  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

By  R.  Colley,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.O.M.S. 

( Honorary  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Royal  United  Hospital,  Bath ; 
Senior  Honorary  Surgeon,  Bath  Eye  Infirmary). 

Very  few  cases  have  been  reported  of  a  person  who,  blind  from 
birth,  has  obtained  sight  in  adult  life.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
records  of  only  four  cases,  although  I  have  no  doubt  more  may 
have  been  published. 

I  saw  this  girl  for  the  first  time  on  March  8th,  1932.  She  had 
been  blind  from  birth  as  a  result  of  congenital  cataract,  and  had 
been  educated  at  a  blind  school  from  10  to  19  years  of  age.  No 
operation  on  the  eyes  had  been  performed. 

Condition  of  Eyes  before  Operation. 

On  March  8th,  1932,  she  could  distinguish  light  from  darkness 
with  each  eye,  and  could  tell  when  an  object  was  moved  in  front 
of  her  face,  especially  if  a  bright  light  was  behind  the  object. 
The  projection  of  light  of  both  eyes  was  good.  They  exhibited 
marked  nystagmoid  movements,  best  described  as  “  shuddering.’’ 
There  was  convergent  strabismus,  possibly  the  right  eye  being  the 
one  more  usually  turned  in.  Both  lenses  were  completely  opaque. 
Slight  epiphora  was  present,  the  lacrimal  sacs  having  been  re¬ 
moved  during  childhood.  There  was  no  history  of  blindness  in 
the  family,  and  she  was  the  only  blind  member  out  of  seven 
children. 


Condition  when  Blind. 

Before  the  operations  she  was  a  totally  blind  person  earning 
her  living  as  such.  She  was  unable  to  get  about  without  assist¬ 
ance,  and  had  to  be  led  when  not  in  her  own  home,  except  for  the 
fact  that  she  used  occasionally  to  visit  a  friend’s  house  and  a  shop 
about  two  minutes’  distance,  to  reach  which  it  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  cross  a  street.  She  had  never  seen  a  human  face,  a 
flower,  a  motor  car,  or  anything  which  a  sighted  person  takes  for 
granted.  All  her  ideas  about  the  world  had  been  obtained  from 
reading  Braille,  from  information  given  to  her  by  others,  and  by 
the  use  of  her  other  senses.  She  had  scarcely  any  preconceived 
ideas  of  things  which  she  could  not  feel.  When  reading  in  Braille 
she  took  no  interest  in  the  description  of  things  or  places,  but 
only  in  what  people  said  and  did. 
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The  other  senses  were  well  developed.  She  had  very  acute 
hearing- — better  than  the  other  members  of  her  family.  Similarly, 
her  senses  of  smell  and  touch  were  very  good.  She  says  she  was 
unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  person  in  a  room  if  he  kept 
absolutely  still,  but  could  recognize  members  of  her  family  by 
their  cough,  the  way  they  walked,  etc. 

While  at  the  blind  school  she  had  learnt  Braille,  which  she 
can  read  fluently.  She  had  been  taught  machine  knitting  and 
chair-seating,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  school  subjects — English, 
history,  geography,  music,  and  arithmetic  up  to  fractions  and 
decimals,  etc.  She  was  very  happy  while  at  the  blind  school,  as, 
being  with  blind  people,  she  did  not  realize  any  disability,  but  on 
returning  home  she  felt  her  position  in  comparison  with  those 
with  sight.  After  leaving  the  school  she  worked  at  home  at 
knitting  and  chair-seating.  She  came  to  consult  me  in  the  hope 
that  something  could  be  done  for  her. 

Operative  Measures. 

Both  lenses  were  needled  several  times,  and  a  curette  evacua¬ 
tion  was  performed  on  the  right.  Later  the  capsules  were  needled. 

Condition  on  December  8th,  19 37. 

Right  eye  :  Vision  with  +  15  D  sph.  and  +  1  D  cyl.  axis  6o° 
=  3/60;  add  +  4  D  sph.,  reads  J  12  with  difficulty.  Left  eye  : 
Vision  with  4-  16  D  sph.  and  +  1  D  cyl.  axis  1350  =  6/60; 

and  +  4  D  sph.,  reads  J  8.  Both  mediae  are  clear  and  the  fundi 
appear  normal.  Horizontal  nystagmus  is  present  in  both  eyes, 
but  far  less  marked  than  before  the  operation.  The  axis  of  the 
eyes  is  usually  parallel ;  but  occasionally  one  eye,  usually  the  right, 
is  turned  in. 

On  account  of  the  type  of  the  operations  performed  her  vision 
returned  only  very  slowly — from  appreciation  of  light  through 
blurred  vision  eventually  to  seeing  things  reasonably  well  with 
the  aid  of  glasses.  Having  built  up  a  world  of  her  own  it  is  very 
difficult  to  appreciate  her  thoughts  on  being  presented  with  the 
sight  of-  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

Psychological  Observations  after  Operations. 
Perception. 

On  gradually  obtaining  her  sight  the  first  thing  she  noticed  was 
a  white  apron  worn  by  a  nurse,  then  the  red  colour  of  a  dress. 
Next  she  saw  a  window  and  a  doorway.  The  window  had  no 
shape,  but  appeared  as  a  bright  area,  and  the  sky  white.  Later 
she  saw  her  hands  and  fingers,  but  could  not  distinguish  her  nails. 
After  this  she  saw  chairs  and  tables.  Then  she  saw  a  face.  The 
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second  colour  she  noticed  was  green,  and  the  other  colours  later. 
She  had  to  be  told  the  name  of  each  colour.  Even  now  she  has 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  different  shades. 

When  she  first  saw  a  building  it  appeared  a  dark  object  with 
no  shape.  After  she  got  her  glasses  buildings  looked  huge,  but 
she  had  no  preconceived  idea  of  their  shape  or  the  appearance  of 
the  different  types.  She  did  not  recognize  a  church,  although  she 
knew  that  it  had  a  tower  or  steeple,  but  this  did  not  convey 
anything  to  her.  She  had  read  descriptions  of  different  things, 
but  did  not  appreciate  what  they  were  going-  to  look  like. 

At  first  she  had  no  estimation  at  all  of  distance,  and  could 
not  judge  the  position  of  objects  in  relation  to  herself.  Cars 
seemed  to  be  coming  straight  at  her,  and  people  appeared  to  be 
walking  into  her.  She  still  occasionally  thinks  a  car  is  coming 
straight  at  her ;  but  she  can  cross  roads,  and  is  usually  able  to 
tell  how  far  away  a  car  is  and  whether  it  is  safe  to  cross.  In  going 
upstairs  she  could  not  judge  the  height  of  steps,  and  sometimes 
raised  her  foot  too  high.  .She  fell  both  when  going  upstairs  and 
when  coming  down.  Even  now,  if  stone  steps  are  wet,  she  has 
some  difficulty.  When  blind  she  did  not  bump  into  a  door,  but 
when  she  first  relied  on  her  sight  she  did  so — similarly  with  tables 
and  chairs.  She  could  see  the  doorway,  but  had  no  idea  of  its 
relation  to  herself  :  she  could  not  tell  how  far  away  it  was.  Now, 
however,  she  has  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  objects. 

At  first  she  had  no  appreciation  of  solid  objects,  probably  the 
outline  only  being  seen.  She  had  no  perception  of  form.  She 
thinks  that  at  first  she  could  not  have  told  a  brick  from  a  ball 
except  by  touch,  but  is  able  to  do  so  now;  and  she  can  also  appre¬ 
ciate  depth  and  can  distinguish  a  solid  object  from  a  flat  one. 
Also,  in  the  blind  state  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  relative  size 
of  different  things,  and  seeing  objects  such  as  houses  for  the  first 
time  they  looked  enormous.  She  thought  some  animals  were  much 
larger  than  she  found  them  to  be  when  she  went  to  the  Zoo.  She 
had  imagined  that  bears  were  as  large  as  elephants,  and  the  latter 
much  larger  still.  Cats  and  dogs  did  not  appear  larger  than  she 
expected,  probably  because  she  had  touched  them  when  blind. 
She  knew  that  dogs  were  of  different  sizes.  Looking  at  a  cat  and 
a  dog  of  the  same  size  she  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  unless  the  dog  barked,  but  she  could  do  so  quite  easily  by 
touch.  Objects  which  she  could  feel  she  was  able  to  recognize, 
and  thus  learn  to  know  by  sight. 

She  is  intelligent  and  has  a  good  memory.  She  has  asked  many 
questions,  and  on  being  told  what  things  were  she  has  remembered. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  Bath  Eye  Infirmary  she  saw  an 
object  going  up  the  road  outside.  She  knew  it  was  some  kind 
of  motor  vehicle  as  she  had  previously  seen  cars,  but  this  was 
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different.  On  describing;  it  to  another  patient  she  was  told  that 
it  was  a  motor  van.  Similarly  with  all  the  objects  she  saw — she 
had  to  learn  what  they  were. 

Faces  at  first  looked  alike,  but  she  is  now  able  to  distinguish 
one  from  another.  She  was  greatly  disappointed  with  faces,  as 
she  said  she  had  thought  all  people  were  beautiful  and  had  “  happy- 
looking  faces.”  In  looking  at  a  print  or  photograph  she  has 
difficulty  in  telling  the  foreground  from  the  background.  Coloured 
pictures  at  first  appeared  just  a  mass  of  colour,  but  now  she  is  able 
to  a  large  extent  to  make  out  the  subject  of  the  picture.  She 
likes  bright  things  and  thinks  flowers  are  beautiful. 

She  is  a  fluent  Braille  reader,  but  of  course  did  not  recognize 
the  ordinary  printed  word  or  figures,  and  had  to  learn  the  ordinary 
alphabet  and  figures  before  she  could  read  the  printed  and  written 

word. 

As  she  did  not  understand  what  she  was  looking  at  she  made 
progress  by  :  (i)  asking  questions;  (2)  recognizing  things  by  touch 
and  then  by  sight ;  (3)  recognizing  things  by  smell  and  touch — for 
example,  the  different  flowers,  where  of  course  colour  helped ; 
(4)  recognizing  things  by  knowing  what  she  had  read  or  been  told. 

Visualizing ,  Association,  etc. 

She  had  no  visual  images  until  she  obtained  her  glasses.  The 
association  of  ideas  in  a  person  who  has  never  seen  is  by  sound — 
including  sound  of  words — touch,  and  smell.  Thought  in  the 
blind  state  is  mainly  word-thinking,  but  in  the  sighted  it  is 
mainly  picture-thinking.  Her  association  of  ideas  is  now  that 
of  a  sighted  person — that  is,  dependent  on  visual  images.  She 
is  able  to  describe  objects  which  she  has  seen  earlier. 

At  first  she  was  very  depressed  and  wept  a  lot — in  fact,  she 
must  have  gone  through  a  great  emotional  strain.  Probably  she 
had  not  realized  that  she  would  have  to  learn  all  about  visible 
objects,  and  more  or  less  start  again  at  the  beginning.  She  was,  so 
to  speak,  between  two  worlds.  Eventually,  as  time  went  on,  she 
gained  confidence  as  her  vision  improved  and  her  sighted  know¬ 
ledge  increased. 

On  March  30th,  1936,  she  obtained  a  post  at  a  factory,  starting 
at  10/-  a  week.  After  three  months  her  wage  was  raised  to  12/-, 
at  six  months  to  14/-,  and  at  a  year  to  16/-.  Now  she  is  earning 
19/-  a  week.  Normally  a  girl  leaving  school  starts  at  the  age  of 
14  years  at  10/-  a  week,  rising  to  18/-  at  16. 

Before  the  operations  she  had  to  be  brought  from  her  home 
to  see  me  in  Bath,  but  now  she  can  find  the  way  by  herself,  trav¬ 
elling  by  bus  and  walking  to  the  Eye  Infirmary.  She  has  joined 
the  local  company  of  rangers,  and  does  the  ordinary  field  work 
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and  plays  games,  but  has  difficulty  in  catching  a  ball.  She  can 
do  general  housework,  dusting,  polishing  floors  and  making  beds; 
and  when  washing  up  does  not  break  more  things  than  a  sighted 
person.  She  has  not  yet  done  any  cooking.  She  goes  to  the 
cinema,  and  on  her  holidays  enjoys  sea-bathing.  She  watches  her 
friends  playing  tennis,  but  cannot  play  herself  as  she  cannot 
hit  a  ball  with  a  racket.  Although  she  can  write  well  and  read 
the  printed  word,  she  still  finds  it  quicker  to  read  Braille.  She 
has  also  visited  London — -seen  Madame  Tussaud’s,  the  Zoo,  and 
the  theatres,  etc. 

More  detailed  psychological  studies  are  being  undertaken  and 
will  be  published  later.  There  seems  no  doubt  that,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  a  person  of  the  intelligence  of  the  present  one,  it  is 
possible  for  a  previously  blind  person  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life 
as  a  sighted  person,  though  in  some  of  the  cases  described  this 
has  proved  too  hard  a  task. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear  Editor, 


The  Square, 

Blockley,  Glos., 

23^  January,  1939. 


1  was  interested  in  the  discussion  by  the  Midland  Branch  of 
the  financial  position  ol  this  journal.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
one  way  in  which  money  could  be  saved.  The  list  of  subscribers 
and  members  should  be  revised  at  least  once  a  year.  I  know  of  a 
member  who  resigned  in  1936,  and  has  received  ever  since  a  Braille 
and  a  letterpress  copy  of  the  magazine,  in  spite  of  frequent 
notifications  of  the  fact. 


This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  I  feel  that  much  expense 
could  be  avoided  Dv  more  careful  organization. 


Freda  Kay. 
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ELECTRICITY  HELPS  A  BLIND  COOK. 

Recently,  Mr.  T.  Dawson  Martin,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Borough  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineer  for  Nelson,  received  a  request  from  a  blind 
consumer  for  an  electric  cooker  to  be  installed. 

This  presented  something  of 
a  problem,  since  the  oven  had 
to  be  not  only  entirely  automatic 
and  thoroughly  reliable,  but 
some  form  of  thermostat  which 
could  be  set  by  touch  had  to  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  Martin  approached  Sim¬ 
plex  Electric  Company  and 
asked  if  a  “  Creda  ”  Electric 
Cooker  could  be  adapted  to  meet 
these  special  requirements.  A 
Credastat  Control  was  accord¬ 
ingly  produced,  bearing  Braille 
characters  and  other  features 
which  enabled  the  dial  to  be 
set  for  the  required  temperature 
by  touch.  A  “  Creda  ”  Instruc¬ 
tion  Chart  was  then  prepared  in 
Braille,  so  that  the  blind  oper¬ 
ator  could  “  read  ”  the  various  times  and  temperature  setting- 
required  for  different  dishes. 

The  cooker  is  now  in  use,  and  this  blind  lady  has  expressed 
her  delight  at  the  highly  satisfactory  results,  and  at  the  ease  with 
which  these  are  obtained. 

She  says  :  “  I  am 
able  to  obtain  perfect 
results  on  the  special 
‘  Creda  ’  Cooker  with 
all  roasting,  pastries, 
biscuits,  custards,  and 
also  all  plain  cookery. 

I  prepare  a  complete 
mid-day  meal  every 
day  and  bake  twice 
a  week,  and  have 
never  spoilt  a  single 
thing  yet.  The  special 
Credastat  and  Braille 
Chart  are  a  very  great 
help.  The  smooth,  rounded  edges  ot  all  parts  of  the  cooker  are 
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a  big*  advantage,  as  any  sharp  corners  would  be  dangerous  to 
one  who  has  to  find  everything  by  touch.  1  am  absolutely 
thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  cooking  and  baking  again  as  1  did 
before  this  affliction  some  five  years  ago.” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Martin  and  “  Creda  ”  are  very  pleased  to  have 
been  the  means  of  providing  this  lady  with  a  cooker  which  can 
be  relied  upon  to  give  the  results  necessary  to  meet  this  special 
demand. 

The  illustration  shows  the  instruction  card  in  Braille  and  the 
special  control  dial. 


[From  Le  Valentin  Haiiy .] 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

in  a  report  presented  to  the  Congress  Assembly  of  teachers  of 
the  blind,  held  at  Paris  in  191c,  M.  Boyer,  headmaster  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Dijon,  enumerated  the  various  professions 
which  he  considered  open  to  the  blind  and  suggested  the  making 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  as  a  suitable  occupation  for  blind  women. 

M.  Boyer’s  suggestion  was  not  favourably  received  by  his 
colleagues  in  France,  but  an  interesting  experiment  has  just  been 
carried  out  in  Switzerland  and  with  remarkable  success.  The 
person  responsible  for  the  experiment  was  a  blind  woman,  Mile. 
Sutter.  She  discovered  a  shop  in  Zurich  where  cigarettes  were 
made  by  hand,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
blind  people  to  do  this  work.  After  experimenting  a  little  herself 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  sight  was  not  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  this  task.  She  realized  that  many  blind  people 
might  be  employed  in  making  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  set  about 
organizing  an  industry. 

On  April  1st,  1938,  a  workshop  was  opened  at  Zurich.  Only 
the  best  tobacco  was  used,  and  the  workers  produced  an  excellent 
brand  of  cigarette  which  they  called  “  Nova  Lux.”  The  workers 
earn  a  fixed  daily  wage,  but  to  make  the  experiment  pay  each 
workman  must  produce  an  average  of  one  thousand  cigarettes 
a  day. 

However,  the  venture  is  interesting,  and  one  which  might 
well  be  imitated  in  other  European  countries. 
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DISCIPLINE— FREE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Bv  A.  E.  Miller. 

Superannuated  “  Teacher,”  in  the  December  number  of  this 
magazine,  speaks  of  a  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  writing  in  a 
pupil’s  report:  “  Very  stupid  and  obstinate;  will  make  a  good 
parent.”  I  wonder  whether  this  remark  may  not  be  written  off 
against  the  attitude  of  some  people  towards  what  stands  for  “  Dis¬ 
cipline  ”  in  our  schools  to-day?  It  is  obviously  the  good  parent  of 
what  passes  as  criticism,  but  is  rather  prejudice.  There  always  has 
been  in  every  age  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  rising 
generation.  The  moral  stock  of  every  succeeding  age  seems  to 
depreciate,  until  one  wonders  whether  there  can  be  any  good  left 
at  all  in  children.  One  of  our  leading  novelists  has  been  writing 
recently  that  children  to-day  are  badly  behaved,  disrespectful  to 
their  parents,  and  not  well  disciplined.  Now,  whilst  all  this  is, 
in  my  view,  untrue,  there  is  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  behind  the 
criticism  which  should  be  answered. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  unfair  of  the  “  speech-day  ”  type  of  mind 
to  remind  its  young  audience  of  the  stern  discipline  of  the  old 
days  and  then  proceed  to  insinuate  :  “  Now  look  at  me  !  ”  The 
comparison  is  irrelevant,  is  often  very  stupid,  and  decidedly 
obstinate  in  its  recurrence.  It  is  a  type  of  mind  which  reveals 
itself  in  many  ways.  In  the  old  teacher  towards  the  young  teacher, 
the  young  teacher  towards  a  pupil,  an  elder  pupil  towards  a  new¬ 
comer.  It  is  an  attitude  of  age  towards  a  changing  world,  the 
significance  of  which  passes  its  comprehension.  Let  us  try  to 
analyse  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  type  of  discipline  “  speech-day 
mind  ”  reminds  us  of.  Here  discipline  is  regarded  as  a  means  of 
enabling  the  ordinary  class  work  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  immaterial 
what  methods  are  used  to  maintain  order  provided  that  this  re¬ 
pressive  discipline  does  maintain  order.  The  routine  of  the  school 
is  the  important  thing,  and  every  method,  from  stick  to  silence 
game,  which  assures  it  is  justifiable.  Now  the  trouble  with  this 
point  of  view  is  that  experience  has  shown  that  it  bears  no  fruit. 
Immediately  the  dictator  moves  on  there  is  revolution.  The  class, 
not  being  trained  to  use  its  leisure,  abuses  it,  and  the  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  discipline 
which  aims  at  a  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  between 
pupil  and  teacher  is  likely  to  produce  a  more  healthy  tone.  But 
children  are  not  so  well  behaved,  the  critic  says.  My  opinion 
is  that  their  behaviour  is  better,  since  it  is  free  and  self-imposed. 

I  have  in  mind  the  organization  of  our  junior  literary  and  debating 
society,  which  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  Let  us  take  a  peep 
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inside  one  of  their  meetings  and  see  exactly  what  is  happening 
there.  The  average  age  of  these  children  is  twelve. 

The  meeting  was  announced  for  6  o’clock.  You  will  observe 
that  all  preparations  for  the  meeting,  the  placing  of  chairs,  table, 
etc.,  had  been  made  by  the  members,  and  not  even  supervized  by 
a  master.  They  are  all  there,  35  of  them,  five  minutes  before  time, 
Quite  an  object  lesson  to  their  seniors  !  The  chairman  has  risen 
punctually  at  six  o’clock  to  open  the  meeting.  You  will  observe 
the  secretary  keeps  minutes  of  these  meetings,  which  are  duly 
read  and  endorsed  by  the  members.  A  girl  rises  to  open  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “  Should  children  do  as  thev  like  with  their  own 

w 

pocket  money  ?  ’  ’ 

A  keen  audience  follows  every  argument,  and  the  subsequent 
discussion  reveals  many  flaws  in  it.  After  an  hour’s  debate  a 
vote  is  taken  and  reveals  the  surprising  verdict  that  they  should 
not  do  as  they  like  with  their  own  pocket  money.  You  will  see 
the  meeting  close  and  members  rise  to  leave  by  the  ordinary  doors, 
and  not,  as  I  have  seen  in  schools  of  harsher  discipline,  via  the 
windows.  My  point  is  that  the  discipline  which  produces  this 
behaviour  at  our  junior  literary  society  shows  that  the  children 
have  accepted  discipline  as  a  reasonable  condition  of  life  when 
leaving'  school.  I  feel  sure  that  children  who  have  trained  them¬ 
selves  to  think  rightly  and  discuss  things  reasonably  are  not  likely 
to  act  like  an  adult  did  recently  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  an  Air  Raid  Warden — that  is,  refuse  to  be  fitted  by  a 
schoolmaster,  simply  because  schoolmasters  were  anathema  to 
him. 

But  I  still  hear  the  critic  saying  that  boys  and  girls  to-day  do 
not  work  like  those  of  olden  times.  No  !  Thev  work  differentlv. 
A  “  love  ”  of  Shakespeare  is  not  forced  upon  them,  which,  when 
the  child  goes  from  school,  simply  leaves  the  master  “  pinnacled 
dim  in  the  intense  inane.” 

The  conditions  of  life  in  many  of  our  free  discipline  schools  is 
far  removed  from  our  elementary  schools.  But  I  believe  some 
approximation  can  be  made  in  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  Here  we  have  most  things,  such  as  a  garden,  playing  fields, 
workshops,  etc.  The  children  are  living  together  and  are  able  to 
share  the  experience  of  adults  ready  to  help  in  the  working  out 
of  a  child’s  activities.  The  central  theme  of  education  in  such  a 
system  of  free  discipline  is  seen  to  be  that  of  the  child’s  interest. 
The  function  of  the  school  can  thus  be  to  provide  an  environment 
through  self-activity  and  reveal  the  trend  of  those  interests.  Here 
the  need  for  the  project  method  of  education  would  show  itself  as 
arising  out  of  the  child’s  interests.  Naturally,  there  are  bound 
to  be  some  restrictions  in  such  a  school,  but  I  believe  that  bv 
catching  something  of  the  spirit  which  lies  behind  the  theory  of 
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free  discipline  the  critic  will  be  disposed  to  agree  that  the  good 
old  days  are  gone  for  ever,  and  that  right  thinking  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  right  doing. 


CONCERNING  BOOKS. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Recent  Publications  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics — Book  Fifth. 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine — Revised  Version. 

The  Public  School  Hymn  Book. 

Eldorado .  Baroness  Orczy 


Books  that  might  be  in  Braille. 

Adventures  of  the  Little  Wooden  Horse. ..Ursula  Moray  Williams 

On  Jungle  Trails  . Frank  Buck 

Light  over  Lundy . S.  P.  B.  Mais 

Ice  Patrol .  . Kensil  Bell 

The  Circus  is  Coming . Noel  Streatfeild 

Golden  Island  .  Eden  Philpotts 

The  Land  of  Seals . J.  M.  Scott 

Gay  Company . Catherine  Scales 

London  Tells  Her  Story  .  Walter  Bell 

Hedgehog’s  Holiday . Geoffrey  Ford 

To  Arms . Jack  Lindsay 

Not  So  Useless . L.  Patrick  Greene 


[From  the  Manchester  Guardian .] 

OVERHEARD  AT  THE  COUNTER. 

A  correspondent  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
samples  of  spoken  English,  two  as  overheard  in  large  stores  and 
one  from  a  smaller  establishment  : — 

Customer  (pleasantly,  to  shop  assistant)  :  “It’s  your  half-day, 
I  think;  what  time  do  you  close? 

Shop  Assistant  :  “  Wen,  madam.’’ 

Customer  :  “  To-day.’’ 

Shop  Assistant  (registering  astonishment)  :  “  Wen,  madam.” 
Customer  (seeing  light)  :  “  Oh,  at  one? 

Shop  Assistant  (patiently)  :  “  I  said  ‘  wen,’  madam.” 

*  *  *  * 
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Stout  Lancashire  Matron  (to  young  shop  assistant)  :  “1  want 
some  urker  lace  to  trim  a  baby’s  bonnet.” 

Young  Shop  Assistant  :  “  Urker?  ” 

Stout  Lancashire  Matron  :  “Yes,  that  there  cream-coloured 
lace.” 

Young  Shop  Assistant  (enjoying  herself)  :  “You  mean  ecru?  ” 

Stout  Lancashire  Matron  (with  spirit)  :  “I  mean  what  I  say — 
urker.  Now  fotch  it,  and  when  I  want  to  learn  to  talk  fancy 
I’ve  a  wireless  of  me  own.” 

-  *  *  *  * 

In  a  small  shop  in  a  Lancashire  town  : 

Little  boy  :  “  Apof  of  toffee  tids  or  yads.” 

Shop  Assistant  (looking  over  stock)  :  “  We  haven’t  any.” 

Little  Boy  :  “  Fetch  the  other  woman,  she  knows.” 

The  “  other  woman,”  evidently  overhearing  conversation, 
comes  forward  and,  taking  down  a  box  labelled  “  Jujube 
Babies,”  says  to  assistant,  “  I’ll  serve  him.  He  wants  a 
ha’poth  of  toffee  kids  and  he  wants  all  lads.” 


EAST  SUSSEX  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Experienced  Lady  Home  Teacher  (fully  sighted)  required  April 
foi  additional  post  in  rural  area  east  of  County.  Mileage 
allowance  of  3d.  per  mile  for  use  of  own  car.  Commencing 
salary  ^170,  rising  by  annual  increments  to  £200.  Com¬ 
pulsory  Pension  and  Superannuation  Scheme.  Four  weeks’ 
summer  holiday  and  extra  at  public  holidays. 

Apply  immediately  in  own  handwriting,  giving*  age  and 
full  details  of  experience,  together  with  copies  of  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  to  the  Secretary,  E.S.A.B.,  177  High  Street,  Lewes, 
Sussex. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Certificated  Master  (non-resident)  required  at  Linden  Lodge 
Residential  School  for  Blind  Boys,  Bolingbroke  Grove,  S.W.  11. 
Physical  training  and  music  desirable.  Must  obtain  certificate 
of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  two  years  if  not 
already  held.  Salary  :  Burnham  Scale  IV,  with  addition  of 
one  increment  not  carried  beyond  maximum.  Forms  from 
Education  Officer  (S.S.5),  County  Hall,  S.E.i.  (stamped 
addressed  foolscap  envelope),  to  be  returned  by  10th  March. 
Canvassing  disqualifies. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers  91  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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EXECUTIVE  ELECTION. 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  for  Vice-Chairman  and 
Executive  are  now  to  hand. 

The  Vice-Chairman  for  1939-40  will  be  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  of 
Hardman  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  members  who  have  been  voted  to  the  Executive  for  the 
next  three  years  are  :  Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead,  Miss  P.  Monk,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  and 
Mr.  G.  Symes,  while  Mr.  L.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  A.  Howard 
have  been  elected  for  the  period  of  one  year.  These  two  last 
named  are  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  hold 
office  for  the  ensuing  year  as  chairmen  of  their  respective  branches. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  number  of  voting  papers  used 
shows  only  a  37%  poll. 


REFRESHER  COURSE  AT  SWISS  COTTAGE. 

A  very  successful  course  for  home  teachers  and  prospective 
home  teachers  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  of  March.  Thirty  students 
attended.  They  were  from  a  wide  area,  including  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  East  Suffolk,  East  Sussex,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Lincoln,  London,  Middlesex  and  Somerset. 

The  course  itself  consisted  of  two  sessions  daily,  one  in  the 
afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening,  for  tuition  in  handwork.  The 
instruction  was  largely  individual,  so  that  students  of  varying 
stages  of  advancement  were  catered  for.  The  favourite  subjects 
were  pulp  cane  basketry,  chair  caning  and  rush  seating.  This 
work  was  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Symes.  In  the  fore¬ 
noons  six  lectures  were  given,  two  each  by  Miss  Moody-Stuart, 
Miss  M.  G.  Thomas  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie.  These  dealt  with 
various  aspects  of  professional  knowledge. 
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MIDLAND  BRANCH. 

A  meeting*  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  4th  March.  About  30  members 
attended,  and  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Sarter,  owing  to  illness,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams. 

The  secretary  reported  that,  having  received  no  nominations 
for  the  office  of  vice-chairman,  he  had  been  compelled  to  circu¬ 
larize  the  members  a  second  time.  There  were  now  two  nomina¬ 
tions  :  Mr.  F.  Reynolds,  home  teacher,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitton, 
school  teacher,  both  of  Birmingham.  A  ballot  would  be  necessary 
and  announcement  of  the  result  would  be  delayed. 

The  result  of  the  other  branch  elections  were  : — 

Secretary  :  Mr.  M.  O.  Myers  (unopposed). 

Committee  :  Miss  Metcalf,  Miss  Morley,  Miss  West,  Mr. 
Whitton.  Miss  Adams,  the  other  nominee,  withdrew  when  a  tie 
in  the  voting  was  announced. 

The  following  were  elected  as  branch  assistants  to  the  editor 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  :  Assistant  Editor — Mr.  G.  Exley, 
Assistant  Business  Manager — Miss  W.  L.  Adams. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  Mr.  Edkin’s  resolution  postponed  from  the  previous  meeting, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  That  the  Midland  branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  asks  the  Executive  Committee  to  reconsider 
its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  of  local  authorities  with  a  view*  to 
co-operation  with  the  local  authorities  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  general  interests  of  blind 
welfare.  ” 

In  opening  the  discussion  Mr.  Edkins  said  he  would  be 
prepared  to  put  forward  an  alternative  resolution  asking  the 
executive  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  branches  if  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Midland  Branch  on  this  alternative  resolution  could  be 
obtained. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was,  however,  concerned  with 
the  original  resolution  printed  above. 

Miss  Sinclair  and  Miss  Morley  opposed  the  resolution,  their 
chief  points  being  the  autocratic  attitude  of  the  Joint  Committee 
towards  the  College  and  other  voluntary  bodies ;  the  presence  of 
several  members  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Council 
on  the  Joint  Committee,  but  no  representative  of  the  College; 
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and  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  report,  if  adopted, 
would  be  the  absorption  of  the  College  by  the  National  Institute. 

Points  in  favour  of  the  resolution  were  suggested  by  Miss 
Adams  and  Messrs.  Whitton,  Vickerstaif,  Strachan  and  Myers. 
These  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1 —  It  was  admitted  that  the  action  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  may  have  been  autocratic,  but  most  of  the  money  for 
the  carrying  out  of  blind  welfare  came  from  the  ratepayers  and 
taxpayers  via  the  local  authorities. 

2 —  The  refusal  of  the  College  to  nominate  members  for  the 
reconstituted  council  of  the  National  Institute  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  the  valuable  help  which 
the  College  could  give  was  being  withheld. 

3 —  That  with  the  dwindling  numbers  of  blind  children  and 
with  the  rebuilding  of  several  schools,  some  form  of  national 
control  of  blind  education  may  be  necessary,  and  the  report  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

4 —  That  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  rivalry  between  the 
College  and  the  National  Institute  and  not  enough  to  the  sound 
recommendation  made  in  the  scheme  of  the  local  authorities’ 
committee. 

Mr.  Edkins  moved  his  original  resolution,  Mrs.  Henson 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  23  votes  to  4. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday,  the  nth  March.  Its 
attendance  was  augmented  by  several  students  from  the  fortnight’s 
Refresher  Course  which  was  being  held  at  the  same  address. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Symes,  who  introduced  the  chief  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Hosking,  F.I.A.  Mr.  Hosking  gave  a  lucid  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  fire  and  life  assurance.  He  first  of  all  dealt  with 
the  broad  principles  of  the  subject  and  pointed  out  that  its  nature 
was  essentially  a  co-operative  effort.  He  explained  the  way  in 
which  insurance  was  assisted  by  actuarial  signs.  Out  of  so  many 
thousand  men  of  a  like  age  no  one  could  tell  who  would  die  within 
the  year,  but  statistics  showed  with  almost  methodical  certainty 
that  a  certain  definite  number  would  be  missing  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  It  thus  could  be  worked  out  how  much  money 
would  need  to  be  paid  by  each  member  of  the  group  in  order  to 
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give  £100  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  died.  Mr.  Hosking  laid 
stress  on  the  desirability  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  each  man 
with  family  responsibilities  insuring  himself  against  such  mis¬ 
adventure.  He  then  ran  over  the  various  types  of  insurance 
policies  and  explained  the  advantages  of  each  to  the  particular 
needs  of  this  or  that  group.  At  the  close  of  his  address, 
which  was  heard  with  the  closest  attention,  he  answered  many 
questions,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  stimulated  a  keen 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  audience  to  know  still  more  of  this 
fascinating  subject. 

It  was  decided  that  there  would  be  no  separate  branch  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  summer,  as  this  would  coincide  with  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  College. 

The  result  of  the  recent  branch  elections  was  declared  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  M.  Blake. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas. 

Committee  :  Mrs.  Hiskett,  Miss  Holmes,  Mr.  Symes, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Members  were  afterwards  entertained  to  tea  by  the  authorities 
at  Swiss  Cottage. 


SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

GORLESTON  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Course  “  W.5  ” — For  Women  Teachers  of  Blind,  Deaf,  Men¬ 
tally  or  Physically  Defective  Children. 

Expert  help  and  guidance  by  a  tutor  with  long  and  particu¬ 
larly  successful  experience  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  providing  these  children  with  effective  and  satisfying  forms  of 
physical  activity  will  be  appreciated  by  all  teachers  responsible 
for  this  work.  The  course  will  include  games,  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  correction  of  postural  defects. 
Lectures  dealing  with  the  general  educational  problems  of  these 
children  will  form  a  valuable  part  of  this  course.  For  details  applv 
to  Mr.  L.  E.  Last,  64  Montalt  Road,  Woodford  Green,  Essex. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  (Incorporated). 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive  held  on  Friday,  24th  February,  1939,  at  257/8  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W.i,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Martin. 

With  a  view  to  advertising  the  work  of  the  Association,  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  brochure  prepared  giving  particulars  of  the 
work  the  Association  had  already  undertaken  and  an  outline  of 
its  future  programme.  It  was  also  decided  that  a  report  should  be 
prepared  as  a  complement  to  the  Methods  of  Payment  of  Wages 
Report,  in  which  will  be  set  out  the  effect  in  the  workshops  con¬ 
cerned  where  a  minimum  wage  has  been  adopted. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  basket- 
makers,  and  their  effect  on  wages  earned  as  compared  with  the 
wages  earned  in  other  industries.  It  was  felt  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  wages  paid  to  basketmakers,  but 
as  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  whole  of  the  basket  indus¬ 
try,  and  as  the  practice  of  undercutting  prices  is  prevalent 
amongst  basket-making  firms,  especially  where  Government  con¬ 
tracts  are  concerned,  it  was  felt  that  this  subject  could  best  be 
dealt  with  through  the  appropriate  Government  departments. 
The  Basketmakers’  Federation  are  in  fact  approaching  these 
departments  with  regard  to  the  question  of  undercutting. 

Membership. 

Two  new  members  were  elected,  viz.  :  Henshaw’s  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Manchester ;  and  the  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Regional  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Catalogue. 

It  was  reported  that  very  little  response  had  been  received 
from  members  generally  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
catalogue  prepared  by  the  Midland  group.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
the  small  response  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to  leave  the 
Midland  area  to  make  its  own  arrangements. 

Co-operative  Buying. 

It  was  reported  that  contracts  had  been  entered  into  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  Bnishmaking  Materials — With  Messrs.  James  Clark, 
Ltd.,  for  a  total  quantity  of  64  tons  8^  cwts.,  for  a 
period  of  six  months  from  1st  January,  1939; 
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(b)  Coir  Yarn — With  Messrs.  Embleton  &  Thompson,  Ltd., 

for  486  bales,  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  1st 
January,  1939; 

(c)  Knitting  Yarn — With  Messrs.  Patons  &  Baldwins, 

Ltd.,  for  22,902  lbs.,  for  a  period  of  six  months  from 
1  st  December,  1938. 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind. 

With  a  view  to  assisting-  blind  workers  to  purchase  apparatus 
it  was  recommended  that  savings  banks  be  opened  in  the 
workshops  where  such  do  not  already  exist,  and  that  work¬ 
ers  be  encouraged  to  save  what  they  can  each  week  to  buy 
apparatus  when  necessary.  It  was  also  agreed  that  workers 
should  be  acquainted  from  time  to  time  with  any  new  apparatus 
which  the  management  might  consider  to  be  useful. 

Employment  of  Married  Women. 

The  Executive  gave  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  married  women,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that,  while  they  could  not  recommend  that  married  women 
be  not  employed  in  workshops,  preference  should  always  be  given 
to  single  women. 

Tenders  for  Local  Authority  Contracts. 

The  Midland  Area  disapproved  the  practice  of  workshops  ten¬ 
dering  for  local  authority  contracts  in  the  administrative  area  of 
another  workshop  for  the  blind  able  and  willing  to  tender  for 
that  particular  contract. 

The  Executive  supported  this  attitude  and  expressed  the  view 
that  workshops  wishing  to  tender  for  contracts  with  local  authori¬ 
ties  outside  their  areas  should  co-operate  with  the  local  workshops 
before  doing  so. 

Matters  still  under  consideration  are  : — 

A  40-hour  working  week ; 

Allowances  during  sickness,  holidays  and  unemployment ; 

Wages  in  industries  not  governed  by  official  lists; 

Qualification  for  admission  to  a  workshop. 
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SHALL  WE  DO  A  PLAY? 

By  Geoffrey  Exley. 

When  the  time  for  school  concerts  comes  round  this  question 
is  often  asked.  In  a  school  of  full-sighted  children  the  answer  is 
usually  affirmative.  People  like  to  see  children  act,  especially  if 
“  our  Tommy  ”  is  one  of  them.  Play  acting  is  sound  educational 
method,  and  so,  of  course,  we  have  a  play.  And  in  the  blind 
school? 

In  the  blind  school  the  answer  is  not  so  sure  and  definite. 
The  staff  room  is  divided,  though  all  agree  that  the  modern 
vogue  for  drama  in  school  is  sound.  All  admit  its  value,  its 
possibilities  for  group  work  and  co-operation,  its  relation  with 
other  subjects,  and  its  popularity  with  children.  Quite  definitely, 
nowadays,  the  play’s  the  thing.  However,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  we  need  not  slave  to  follow  a  fashion,  we  remember  we 
are  dealing  with  blind  children.  So  what? 

We  are  up  against  difficulties.  We  have  children  who  do  not 
always  look  normal,  or  move  normally.  Should  we  allow  these 
children  to  take  part  in  a  public  performance?  Isn’t  it  rather 
pathetic  to  see  blind  children  stumbling  about  a  public  stage? 
Isn’t  it  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  deformity  that  ought  to  be 
cloaked?  Shall  we  have  our  play  take  the  status  of  a  circus  side¬ 
show?  How  can  we  expect  blind  children  to  present  anything 
like  a  finished  public  performance?  Should  we  charge  admittance 
to  see  their  performance,  even  in  the  best  possible  of  causes? 

Apart  from  the  over  sensitiveness  of  this  view-point  its  argu¬ 
ments  are  surely  faulty.  Blind  children  can  present  a  very  good 
show,  and  some  have  definite  dramatic  ability.  They  can  be 
rehearsed  to  a  standard  which  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
sighted  schools.  Their  performances  can  be  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  their  defect  is  almost  forgotten.  They  need  not 
stumble  about  the  stage.  They  can  appeal  successfully  to  a 
reasonably  .critical  audience.  They  can  act.  Moreover,  our 
children  are  not  all  completely  blind.  We  should  not  be  afraid  for 
them. 

I  find  that  blind  children  want  to  act,  and  with  suitable  choice 
of  play  and  care  in  choice  of  characters  they  will  put  up  a 
creditable  show.  Though  we  may  object  to  public  performances, 
we  can  all  surely  allow  drama  behind  the  closed  classroom  door. 
In  either  case  the  important  part  of  the  work  of  drama  in  school 
is  achieved.  It  is  not  the  performance  to  an  audience  that  matters 
half  so  much  as  the  work  done  beforehand.  It  is  the  process  and 
not  the  end  that  matters.  The  value  lies  in  the  rehearsals ;  their 
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scope  for  speech  training-  and  handwork,  their  relation  with 
English  and  their  training  in  movement.  The  corporate  effort  is  at 
work  during  the  building  up  of  the  play.  By  the  time  the  public 
performance  is  ready  the  main  educational  work  of  the  play  is 
done.  The  valuable  training  in  self-expression  has  been 
achieved.  A  final  showing  to  an  audience  is  a  parading  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  has  educational  value  only  in  its  call 
for  self-reliance  and  lack  of  timidity.  True,  these  latter  are  vital 
to  a  blind  child,  but,  again,  they  appear  almost  entirely  as  a 
result  of  the  rehearsing  rather  than  of  the  exigences  of  “  the 
night.”  Nevertheless,  the  final  show  is  a  test  which  they  should 
not  be  spared  from  facing.  It  is  a  final  call  to  them  to  use  what 
they  have  learnt.  We  should  allow  them  to  put  themselves  to 
the  test.  Why  deny  them  the  magic  experience  of  putting  on  their 
show?  Why  not  let  them  finish  it  off?  They  have  done  the  work. 
There  will  be  little  interest  in  the  work  another  time  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  offer  it  and  say  “  Look  !  ” 

Finally,  if  there  is  value  in  play  acting,  why  preserve  it  for  a 
certain  term  which  shall  end  with  a  concert?  I  am  convinced 
that  acting  is  equally  good  all  the  four  seasons.  We  ought  not  to 
deny  blind  children  this  art  form.  A  child  who1  has  been  used  to 
acting  in  all  classes  he  has  passed  through  will  be  capable  of  very 
good  effort  in  the  top  classes.  The  more  the  children  know  of 
drama  the  more  value  will  they  obtain  from  it.  After  school  they 
will  have  experiences  which  will  enable  them  the  better  to'  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  plays  they  listen  to  (and  adult  blind  people 
do  like  listening  to  plays). 

There  should  be  progression,  too,  from  class  to>  class.  We  do 
not  in  other  subjects  allow  of  breaks,  or  jumps.  If  we  believe 
drama  to  be  of  use  we  should  have  courage  to  press  its  claims  to 
a  regular  place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  blind.  I  do 
admit  difficulties  :  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  class  unoccupied 
in  rehearsals ;  the  very  difficult  child  who  can  gain  little  from  a 
class  effort  like  this.  I  hope  to  deal  with  these  practical  difficulties 
later,  or  at  least  offer  my  own  suggestions.  Meanwhile,  I  should 
welcome  any  opinions  on  the  above,  and  would  like  to1  know  how 
other  teachers  view  drama  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Although  we  be  satisfied  that  it  is  right  for  blind  children  to 
act,  we  all  come  across  the  problem  of  what  to  act.  I  would  very 
much  like  opinions  on  this  question,  and  the  names  of  plays  which 
teachers  have  found  suitable  and  successful,  as  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  article  on  the  choice  of  plays,  with  suggestions  of  my 
own. 
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NOTES  ON  GAMES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND. 

Prepared  by  Miss  B.  H.  Killip. 

The  following-  games  have  been  tried  out  at  Fellowship  House 
and  found  to  be  successful  and  popular  with  the  deaf-blind  guests 
staying  there. 

Kim's  Game. 

15  or  20  small  articles  are  passed  round  to  the  players  one  at  a 
time.  Then  each  player  gives  her  partner  a  list  of  as  many  as 
she  can  remember,  the  winner  being  the  player  who  has  the 
most  complete  list. 

Peas  and  Straws. 

A  supply  of  dried  peas  and  a  straw  is  given  to  each  player, 
and  a  cup  or  some  fairly  deep  receptacle.  One  minute  is  allowed 
for  the  players  to  put  the  peas  in  the  cup  one  at  a  time  with  the 
straw  by  suction,  the  winner  being  the  player  to  get  the  most 
peas  in  her  cup  in  the  time  allowed. 

A  little  practice  is  needed  before  timing  the  game. 

This  game  can  be  varied  by  using  teaspoons  instead  of  straws, 
in  which  case  the  time  should  be  shortened  to  half-a-minute. 

Action  Game. 

Orders  are  given  and  the  first  player  to  do  the  action  gains  a 
point.  Examples  :  smile — shake  hands — pull  partner’s  hair — 
stand  up  and  bow — repeat  a  nursery  rhyme,  etc. 

This  game  depends  very  much  on  the  quickness  of  the  inter¬ 
preters  and  the  reading  ability  of  the  deaf-blind.  Sometimes  it 
is  found  necessary  to  handicap  a  quick  reader  by  giving  her  a 
slow  interpreter. 

General  Knowledge. 

10  or  12  general  knowledge  questions  are  asked,  and  a  point 
given  for  the  first  correct  answer  in  each  case. 

Hanging  out  the  Clothes. 

Two  people  hold  a  rope  taut  at  shoulder  height.  Clothes  pegs 
(plain  wooden  ones,  not  those  with  springs)  and  small  handker¬ 
chiefs  or  pieces  of  material  are  placed  conveniently  near.  Each 
player  is  given  one  minute  in  which  to  hang  out  as  many 
“  clothes  ”  as  she  can,  the  winner  being  the  player  who  puts  the 
most  up  in  that  time.  The  players  generally  like  to  count  up 
their  own  line  when  they  have  finished. 

Beads. 

Each  player  is  given  a  supply  of  beads  of  one  size,  needle  and 
thread.  One  minute  is  allowed  for  threading,  the  winner  being 
the  player  who  threads  the  most  beads  in  that  time. 

This  game  can  be  varied  by  having  two  sizes  of  beads,  the 
large  and  small  being  threaded  alternatively. 
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Carding  Wool. 

Small  pieces  of  cardboard  and  equal-sized  balls  of  wool  are 
provided — one  for  each  player. 

At  the  signal  “  Go  ”  (a  tap  is  better  than  spelling  the  word 
out)  the  players  wind  the  wool  round  the  card  and  the  first  to 
finish  is  the  winner. 

Then  the  players  have  a  second  round  and  wind  the  wool 
back  into  balls. 

Grab  Bag. 

A  bag  containing  small  articles  is  passed  round  and  each 
player  puts  in  her  hand  and  feels  the  different  articles.  Then 
the  players  tell  their  partners  as  many  of  the  articles  as  they  can 
remember,  the  winner  being  the  player  with  the  most  complete 
list. 

This  game  can  be  varied  by  asking  each  player  to  pick  an 
article  out  of  the  bag  and  give  half-a-minute’s  speech  about  it,  the 
winner  being  the  one  who  is  voted  to  have  made  the  best 
“  speech.” 

Hunting  the  Ring. 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle  holding  a  rope  threaded  through  a 
ring-.  One  player  is  in  the  middle  and  as  the  ring  is  passed  along 
the  rope  she  hunts  for  it.  The  player  holding  the  ring  when  it 
is  found  takes  the  place  of  the  player  in  the  centre. 

Team  Game  with  Rope  Circles. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  and  a  circle  of  rope  is 
placed  opposite  each  team.  Each  player  goes  up  to  the  rope  in 
her  turn,  puts  it  over  her  head,  wriggles  it  down  and  steps  out 
of  it,  and  then  returns  to  her  place. 

Such  games  as  oranges  and  lemons  and  gathering  nuts  in 
May  are  also  popular. 

Points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  organizing  Games  Evenings. 

Make  full  use  of  all  the  helpers,  so  that  the  evening  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  deaf-blind,  will  look 
forward  to  ”  next  time.”  Those  helpers  who  are  quick  at  the 
manual  alphabet  are,  of  course,  allocated  to  the  deaf-blind  as 
partners ;  others  are  used  to  set  out  the  various  requirements  for 
each  game,  or  to  record  the  points  scored,  and  they  also  take 
part  in  the  games. 

Allow  plenty  of  time  at  the  end  of  each  game  for  each  player 
to  be  told  what  she  herself  has  scored,  and  who  is  the  winner  of 
the  game. 

Include  at  least  one  or  two  new  games  each  evening. 

Find  out  if  the  deaf-blind  themselves  know  any  games  they 
would  like  to  play  and  follow  out  their  suggestions  where 
possible. 
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[The  following"  paper  was  given  by  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer  (Secretary 
and  Librarian,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch)  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference,  held  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  Preston,  on  Thursday,  November  10th,  1938.] 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Wireless  Group  Listening. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
about  B.B.C.  Discussion  Groups,  because  I  should  like  to'  suggest 
the  formation  of  more  groups  for  the  blind.  I  feel  they  are  one 
way  of  arousing  and  stimulating  interest  in  educational  subjects 
amongst  the  adult  blind.  They  have,  of  course,  their  limitations 
and  disadvantages,  but  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  stepping 
stone. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  has  provided  evening  lectures  for  the  blind 
people  in  and  around  Manchester  and  Salford.  A  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  chosen  during  this  period  and  the  classes  have 
passed  through  good  and  bad  times,  but  nevertheless  they  have 
steadily  continued  year  by  year,  until  now  there  is  a  keen  little 
group  of  pepole  who  request  that  the  classes  shall  be  held  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  year  round  and  not  be  confined  to  the  winter  months 
only. 

In  1931  an  innovation  was  made  by  the  foundation  of  a  B.B.C. 
Discussion  Group,  under  the  leadership  of  a  competent  speaker. 
This  group  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  an  interesting  experiment 
which  has  fully  justified  itself.  It  attracted  members  of  the 
history  class,  which  had  dealt  with  modern  European  history 
during  a  previous  session,  and  in  succeeding  years  the  bias  has 
been  strong'ly  in  favour  of  discussions  on  political  and  economic 
topics. 

In  October,  1931,  “  The  Modern  State  ”  was  the  selected 
subject,  followed  in  the  summer  of  1932  by  a  short  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  “  Britain  and  Modern  World  Order.” 

Each  year  the  work  of  organizing  the  class  has  been  similar. 
An  advance  notice  of  the  B.B.C.  programme  is  issued  about  the 
end  of  June,  and  if  a  class  of  blind  persons  is  being  held  at  this 
time  it  is  possible  to  have  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  next  session. 

Broadcasts  given  from  7-30  to  8  p.m.  have  proved  the  most 
popular,  for  the  audience  is  drawn  from  readers  living  in  distant 
suburbs  of  Manchester,  as  well  as  employees  in  the  local  work¬ 
shops.  The  half-hour’s  broadcast  is  succeeded  by  an  hour’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  which  the  leader  usually  summarizes  the  points  made 
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by  the  broadcast  speaker  and  opens  the  discussion.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  on  two  or  three  occasions  the  procedure  has  had  to  be 
reversed,  as  the  broadcast  talk  has  not  been  given  until  8-30  p.m. 
In  this  case  the  next  meeting  begins  with  the  hour’s  discussion  on 
the  broadcast  of  the  previous  week,  and  the  group  listens  to  the 
new  broadcast  before  leaving.  This  method  has  never  been 
so  popular  as  the  first  plan,  but  with  the  help  of  the  reprinted 
talk  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Listener  the  material  for  the 
discussion  can  be  held  together. 

The  listening  group  averages  12  to  15  members,  usually  with 
a  majority  of  men,  and  in  size  has  proved  eminently  manageable. 
At  first  discussion  was  slow  and  rather  hesitant,  but  with  the 
continuance  of  the  group  year  after  year  all  members' — many  of 
whom  have  attended  throughout  the  group’s  history — have  at¬ 
tained  considerable  proficiency  in  debate. 

The  library  group  has  always  had  a  seeing  leader  and  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  several  young 
barristers  and  university  lecturers,  who  have  been  able  to  give 
authoritative  opinions  in  many  discussions.  The  leader  has  soon 
got  to  know  by  name  the  members  of  the  group  and  there  is  a 
quick  exchange  of  debate  once  the  opening  has  been  made.  In 
some  series  the  B.B.C.  has  itself  aided  discussion  by  providing  a 
set  of  questions  suitable  for  discussion.  Often  the  group  has 
found  that  not  more  than  two  of  the  three  suggested  questions 
can  be  dealt  with  during  the  hour’s  discussion. 

There  is  increasing  co-operation  between  the  B.B.C.  and  the 
listening  groups.  Each  week  the  group  leader  sends  to  B.B.C. 
headquarters  in  London  a  summarized  report  of  the  week’s  broad¬ 
cast.  The  following  points  are  noted — speed  and  distinctness  of 
the  broadcaster;  suitability  of  subject  treatment  by  the  broadcaster 
to  the  individual  group ;  whether  material  of  broadcast  is  too  easy, 
satisfactory,  or  too  difficult  for  the  particular  group ;  and  any 
special  criticism  by  the  group  leader. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  steady  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  books  connected  with  the  discussion  group.  In  some 
cases  a  special  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  B.B.C.  for  use 
with  the  series,  and  in  every  instance  the  Library  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  an  advance  copy  of  the  text  and  in  having  a 
Braille  copy  ready  almost  for  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The 
B.B.C.  also  issues  a  book  list  for  each  series  of  discussions,  with 
a  note  of  the  books  available  in  Braille. 

To  summarize  : — 

The  experience  of  eight  years  has  taught  many  lessons  in  the 
organizing  of  a  discussion  group.  Every  group  will  be  found  to 
have  some  particular  bias  and  will  tend  to  choose  subjects  year  by 
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year  on  the  same  lines.  As  already  stated,  the  library  group  is 
mainly  interested  in  politics  and  economics,  but  on  one  occasion 
followed  successfully  a  philosophy  course,  “  If  Plato  lived  again.” 

The  selection  of  a  good  leader  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
His  or  her  knowledge  of  the  selected  subject  should  be  consid¬ 
erably  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  group.  He  should  be  in 
sympathy  with  his  group  and  so  help  along  hesitant  speakers, 
whilst  preventing  the  argumentative  member  from  having  the 
floor  too  long.  Even  when  the  subject  of  the  talks  has  not  been 
handled  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  broadcaster,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  leader  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  group  by  his 
individual  treatment  of  the  discussion. 

Large  groups  have  been  proved  to  be  unwieldy — a  2  to  15  is 
a  good  number,  and  everyone  has  a  chance  of  speaking. 

A  time  limit  should  be  kept,  not  more  than  an  hour’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  broadcast  should  follow,  in  order  to  prevent  digres¬ 
sions.  Sometimes  the  plan  of  a  three-minute  speech  per  person 
has  proved  useful  in  a  keen  debate. 

Members  of  the  group  should  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
special  books  provided  for  the  course  for  the  sake  of  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  will  acquire.  This  is  important. 

The  class  meets  in  a  room  where  every  member  can  clearly 
hear  the  broadcaster  and  where  they  can  sit  in  comfort  for  an 
hour  or  more. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

7 1  st  Annual  Report. 

Old  institutions  for  the  blind,  like  old  soldiers,  never  die. 
As  they  grow  older  they  seem  to  increase  in  vigour.  Thus  the 
Royal  Victoria  Institute  has  abundance  of  life  and  energy,  and 
is  doing  a  most  valuable  work  for  the  blind  of  Victoria,  as  is 
evident  from  this  report. 

The  following  points  are  praiseworthy  : — 

1 —  The  Institute  is  comprehensive.  It  has  under  its  care 
blind  babies,  a  primary  and  a  secondary  school,  training  classes, 
workshops,  hostels,  the  care  of  those  unsuitable  for  employment, 
and  the  aged. 

2 —  Industrial  and  professional  training  is  provided.  During 
the  year  three  former  pupils  have  qualified  for  university  degrees — 
one  in  arts,  one  in  music,  and  one  (who  is  already  a  B.A.)  has 
attained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 
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3 —  Wages  earned  by  workers  amounted  to  ^9, 896,  and  the 
same  workers  received  in  “  compassionate  ”  allowances  and 
commonwealth  pensions,  %,'i  7,688. 

4 —  The  social  activities  are  many  and  varied. 

5 —  The  very  large  sum  raised  in  subscriptions  by  the  Council 
of  Auxiliaries — ^5,81 5. 

There  is  one  statement  in  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  talking 
books  to  which  we  must  take  exception.  It  is  that  only  25%  of 
the  blind  can  master  Braille.  Should  it  not  read  do  master 
Braille? ' 

Mr.  Stanley  Hedger,  who  has  many  friends  in  this  country, 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  being  principal  of  such  a 
flourishing  and  apparently  happy  institution. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

EXETER. 

Successes  in  Devon  Music  Competitions,  1939. 

Choir  Sections. 

Class  24  (Girl  Guides  and  Rangers).  87%.  1st  Class. 

Winners  of  Seymour  Trophy. 

Class  4  (Mixed  School  Choirs).  86%  and  87%.  1st  Class. 
Winners  of  Courtenay  Trophy. 

Ear  and  Memory  Test.  24  marks  (out  of  25).  1st  Class. 
Winners  of  Chester  Trophy. 

Elocution  Sections. 

Class  8  (Age  12  and  over).  Highest  marks  awarded — 91%. 
1st  Class — Betty  White,  Dorset — (1st  place)  91%. 

Maurice  Tucker,  Cornwall — (3rd  place)  89%. 

Ruth  James,  Penzance — 85%. 

William  Penn,  Devon — 85%. 

2nd  Class — Audrey  Hambly,  Cornwall — 83%. 

Leonard  Reseigh,  Cornwall — 83%. 

Peter  Nason,  Cornwall — 80%. 

William  Sleeman,  Devon — 76%. 

Colin  Harris,  Devon — 75%. 

William  Oates,  Cornwall — 73%. 

Kenneth  Gale,  Exeter — 73%. 

Stella  Thorpe,  Plymouth — 72%. 
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Class  9  (Age  io  to  12).  Highest  marks  awarded — 90%. 

1st  Class — Godfrey  Towell,  Devon — 87%. 

Desmond  Kettle,  Dorset — 86%. 

Phyllis  Day,  Dorset — 85%. 

Patricia  Jarvis,  Plymouth — 85%. 

2nd  Class — Ada  Eddy,  Penzance — 79%. 

Iris  Gough,  Devon — 79%. 

Roy  Rowe,  Devon — 75%. 

Kathleen  Baglow,  Devon — 74%. 

Class  10  (Age  9  to  10).  Highest  marks  awarded — 88%. 

2nd  Class — Jean  Hillman,  Somerset — 84%. 

Elizabeth  Thomas,  Dorset — 76%. 

Joyce  Hodge,  Plymouth — 74%. 

Pamela  Stephens,  Plymouth — 73%. 

Dorothy  Henson,  Poole — 71%. 

Class  11  (Age  under  9).  Highest  marks  awarded — 89%. 

1st  Class — Colin  Warr,  Dorset — (2nd  place)  88%. 

Violet  Daniel,  Devon — 87%. 

Class  14  (Girls’  and  Women’s  Open  Class). 

2nd  Class — Joan  Bispham,  Plymouth — 77%. 

Report  of  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Religious  Instruction,  1939. 

The  response  from  the  school  was  again  very  good  and  showed 
that  careful  and  conscientious  work  is  being  done. 

The  children  in  each  group  were  alert  and  answered  keenly 
and  intelligently.  They  were  full  of  interest  in  their  work  and 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  and  sincerity  behind  it  all, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  school  is  excellent. 


r 
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MR.  JAMES  HAWES. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  James  Hawes 
completed  fifty  years’  service  on  the  staff  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  Before  securing  his  post  as  instructor  of 
pianoforte  tuning  Mr.  Hawes  had  been  himself  a  pupil  in  the 
school  and  is  still  a  leading  figure  in  its  Old  Pupils’  Association. 
He  was  recently  the  recipient  of  felicitations  and  good  wishes, 
as  well  as  more  material  acknowledgments  from  the  council  of 
the  school  and  from  the  Old  Pupils’  Association.  We  add  our 
own  congratulations  and  earnest  hopes  for  a  long  continuance 
of  such  worthy  service. 
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THE  WHITE  STICK  MOVEMENT. 

The  idea  of  the  blind  man’s  white  stick  originated  with  Mile. 
Guilly  d’Herbemont,  of  Paris,  who,  in  February,  1931,  com¬ 
municated  her  project  to  the  editor  of  L’Echo  de  Paris.  M.  Jean 
Delage,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  great  paper,  became  its  warm 
advocate.  With  Mile.  d’Herbemont  he  approached  the  Paris 
police  to  secure  for  the  new  movement  the  official  “  cachet  ”  of 
the  authorities.  This  was  forthcoming,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  very  first  white  sticks  presented  to  the  blind  of 
Paris  bore  the  City  Arms  of  Paris. 

The  British  press  took  note  of  the  birth  of  the  scheme,  and 
in  March,  1931,  Rotarian  E.  J.  Johnson,  O.B.E.,  borough 
treasurer  of  West  Ham,  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  that  borough.  Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that  the 
club  should  present  white  sticks  to  the  450  blind  residents  of  the 
borough.  The  plan  was  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  club, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  gospel  of  the  white  stick  was 
spreading-  far  and  wide,  due  largely  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of 
Rotarian  Bernard  Ellis,  the  club’s  publicity  representative,  who 
for  over  six  years  gave  himself  unsparingly  to  its  propagation. 

Within  a  week  or  two  of  the  launching  of  the  scheme  in  West 
Ham  the  Rotary  Club  embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  extend  it 
throughout  the  country. 

As  usual,  with  something  new  there  was  inevitable  apathy 
from  a  section  of  the  press,  but  this  did  not  deter  Rotarian  Ellis, 
and  within  six  months  he  reported  that  28  club  areas  had  put  the 
scheme  into  operation.  Great  credit  is  also  due  to  Rotarian  J.  M. 
Loughland  for  the  time  he  devoted  to  finding  sources  for  the 
supply  of  sticks. 

In  May,  1932,  the  International  Broadcasting  Company  broad¬ 
cast  from  Fecamp  (France)  the  following  message  to  British 
listeners  : — 

“  We  would  remind  all  our  listeners  to-night  that  the 
white  stick  is  the  symbol  of  blindness  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  early  part  of  1931  it  became 
obvious  that,  with  increasing  road  traffic,  some  form  of 
readily  recognized  distinction  for  the  use  of  sightless  per¬ 
sons  when  travelling  was  becoming  more  and  more  neces¬ 
sary.  France  has  adopted  the  white  walking  stick  and  it 
has  secured  the  official  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
French  Government.  The  white  stick  scheme  has  received 
the  expressed  approval  of  all  the  leading  societies  and 
clubs  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  national  press,  and 
we  are  sure  that  all  our  listeners  will  be  pleased  to  give 
just  that  little  additional  courtesy  and  consideration  to 
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white  stick  bearers  which  is  so  much  appreciated  by  our 
blind  folk.” 

Since  the  movement  was  sponsored  by  Rotary,  it  naturally 
extended  abroad,  first  to  Belgium  and  Monaco  (where  it  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  “  protected  ”  by  the  respective  governments),  then 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Scandin¬ 
avia,  Canary  Islands,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  America  the  movement  was  sponsored  and  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent  by  George  M.  Bonham,  who  presented  the  scheme 
to  the  Lions  Club  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  May,  1931.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Lions  Club  and  the  American  Rotary  Clubs  the  scheme 
spread  all  over  the  United  States,  to  Mexico  and  to-  South 
America. 

It  is,  however,  true  to  say  that  the  publicity  campaign  carried 
out  by  Rotarian  Ellis  spread  to'  America  and  furthered  the  move¬ 
ment  in  that  country. 

Once  an  obviously  good  movement  like  this  has  been  initiated, 
it  proceeds  by  its  own  momentum.  Approval  of  the  idea  reached 
West  Ham  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was,  however,  the  following  item  of  news  of  the  19th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  that  put  the  white  stick  movement  definitely  on 
the  map  : — 

“  Two  blind  men  walked  out  of  a  side  street  leading 
to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  quay  side  last  night,  and  instead 
of  turning  walked  straight  on  to  the  edge  of  the  quay 
into  the  river. 

“  Life-belts  were  thrown  to  them,  but  it  was  only  when 
two  white  walking  sticks  were  seen  floating  on  the  water 
that  it  was  realized  that  the  men  were  blind.  Then  rescuers 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  with  great  difficulty  brought 
the  men  to  safety.” 

The  scheme  now  received  enthusiastic  support  from  local, 
county  and  national  associations  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Hore-Belisha, 
then  H.M.  Minister  of  Transport,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  The  Link, 
the  West  Ham  Rotary  Club  Bulletin,  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power  usefully  to  advance  your  humane  scheme  of  white 
sticks  for  the  blind. 

“  I  have  no  objection  to  your  mentioning  in  The  Link 
that  the  scheme  has  my  approval  and  support.” 

This  was  followed  by  support  from  the  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  and  some  300  associated  motor 
clubs,  the  B.B.C.,  and  the  National  “  Safety  First  ”  Association, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashfield,  P.C.,  and  the  London  Passenger 
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Transport  Board,  Lord  Nuffield,  Mr.  Lucato  (editor  of  The  Morris 
Owner),  the  Scout  Association,  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell,  and  many 
others  to  whom  Rotary  is  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in 
making-  the  white  stick  more  generally  known. 

Finally  H.M.  The  King,  then  Duke  of  York,  was  gracious 
enough  to  commend  the  movement  in  the  following  letter  from 
his  private  secretary  : — 

“  His  Royal  Highness,  as  Patron  of  the  National 
‘  Safety  First  ’  Association,  is  extremely  interested  to 
hear  of  your  ‘  Safety  First  ’  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  folk  in  this  country. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  is  glad  to  know  that  this  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  so  many  public  authorities,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  prove  a  very  real  assistance  to  those  who 
suffer  from  blindness  and  to  all  members  of  the  public,  so 
that  they  may  help  these  distressed  people  on  their  way  in 
life.” 

That  the  white  stick  movement  does  not  encourage  any  morbid 
self-pity  has  been  proved  to  the  hilt,  and  in  this  connection  a 
letter  from  a  blind  man,  at  Romford,  when  presented  with  his 
first  white  stick,  may  be  cited  : — 

“  We  hate  being  conspicuous,”  he  said,  “  but  we  have 
to  consider  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  sacrifice 
any  feeling  we  may  have  about  it.  Don’t  think  it  degrading 
to  use  a  white  stick.  It  is  no  such  thing,  but  you  have  to 
consider  the  other  fellow,  particularly  motorists  and 
cyclists.  To  use  the  white  stick  is  our  way  of  doing  our 
little  bit  as  good  citizens.” 

The  legislature  of  California  has  decreed  that  motorists  and 
drivers  of  moving  vehicles  who  fail  to  come  to  a  complete  stop 
when  approaching  or  coming  into1  contact  with  a  blind  pedestrian 
carrying  a  white  cane,  or  a  white  cane  tipped  with  red,  or  who 
shall  fail  to  take  precaution  against  accident  or  injury  to  such 
person,  are  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  The  act  provides  penalties 
for  the  use  of  the  white  canes  by  persons  other  than  the  blind  or 
partially  blind. 

[A  friend  of  mine  who  drives  a  motor  car  four  or  five-hundred 
miles  in  the  course  of  each  week,  testified  to>  the  value  of  the 
white  stick  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  also  worth  recording 
that  a  blind  man  in  Coventry  who,  for  years,  has  gone  about 
safely  and  fearlessly  with  his  white  stick,  was  recently  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  a  car  when  only  a  few  steps  from  his  home.  He 
was  taking  the  accumulator  of  his  wireless  to  be  charged, 
and  the  shop  was  so  near  that  he  had  not  troubled  to  carry 
his  white  stick. — Editor.] 
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AN  ANTIQUARIAN  CURIOSITY. 

[The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Malvern  Advertiser  of 
2nd  January,  1869,  when  the  controversy  as  to  the  best  type  for 
finger  reading  was  still  running  high .  The  letter  is  interesting 
for  its  reference  to  Braille,  for  its  balanced  rotundity  of  phrase 
and  for  the  urbane  politeness  with  which  it  heaves  its  polemical 
bricks .] 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  afford  me  space  in  your  next  issue  to 
address  to  your  readers  a  few  observations  on  the  report  of  a 
meeting-  of  the  Worcester  Society  for  Providing  Cheap  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  contained  in  your  impression  of  December  19th? 
Having  lost  my  sight  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  you  will 
readily  understand  that  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  concerns 
the  blind,  and  that  I  am  therefore  anxious  that  the  undoubtedly 
well-intentioned  scheme  of  the  Worcester  Society  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  ;  lest,  after  the  benevolent  public  have  sub¬ 
scribed  the  handsome  sum  of  ^20,000  for  which  they  are  asked, 
they,  together  with  the  managers  of  the  society,  should  have  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  they  have  been  expending  money 
and  energy  on  that  which  may  be  found  of  little  or  no  service  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

In  the  discussion  of  such  matters,  a  little  experience  is  worth 
a  great  deal  of  theory.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  give  briefly 
my  own  experience  in  embossed  reading.  The  first  system  with 
which  I  became  acquainted  was  the  angularised  form  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gall;  and  so  strong  was 
may  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  forms  I  had  known  by  sight 
that  I  immediately  began  to  complain  of  the  alterations  made  in 
the  letters.  Shortly  after,  however,  I  learnt  Mr.  Frere’s  phonetic 
system,  and  as  soon  as  its  preliminary  difficulties  were  mastered 
I  found  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  characters  enabled  me  to 
read  with  considerable  ease  and  rapidity ; — conditions  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  reading  with  profit.  Since  then 
I  have  made  myself  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
Lucas,  Moon,  Alston,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  form  of  embossed 
printing  that  has  been  introduced  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  result  of  this  personal  examination  of  the  alphabets  and 
systems  invented  for  the  blind,  coupled  with  a  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  observation  of  their  comparative  utility  in  the  case  of  others, 
has  been  the  settled  conviction  that  the  Roman  alphabet,  in  any 
of  the  modifications  that  have  as  yet  appeared,  is  altogether  un¬ 
suited  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  blind.  Of  course,  those  who 
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are  gifted  with  exceptionally  acute  touch  can  read  the  Roman 
letter  with  something  approaching  to  fluency,  but  legislation  in 
so  important  a  matter  should  be  regulated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  many  and  not  by  those  of  the  few.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
far  from  being*  an  unqualified  admirer  of  any  of  the  arbitrary 
systems  at  present  in  use ;  long  and  careful  study  of  most  of 
them  having  shown  me  that  they  are  all  extremely  faulty.  Such 
being  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  embossed 
printing,  I  see  no  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  the  system  to  be  generally  adopted,  except  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  blind  men,  qualified  by  general  education  and  special 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  systems,  to  be  examined,  to  weigh 
evidence  that  may  be  collected,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  a  just 
conclusion.  And  pending  such  an  enquiry  it  seems  to  me  very 
unwise  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  subsi¬ 
dising  any  alphabet,  whether  Roman  or  arbitrary.  According  to 
the  report  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Blair,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Worcester  Society,  says  of  the  systems,  “  that  an  examination 
of  the  Roman  would  prove  to  anyone  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  perplex  the  blind.”  By  examination  I  presume  that  he  means  the 
casual  inspection  by  a  sighted  person  who  cannot,  though  ever 
so  willing,  judge  fairly  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  otherwise  I  should 
give  to  his  statement  a  most  unqualified  denial.  .  . 

From  Mr.  Beresford’s  very  candid  and  modest  letter,  which 
was  read  by  the  chairman  to  the  meeting,  I  find  that  he  prefers  the 
Roman  to  Moon’s  system,  those  being  the  only  systems  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  If,  however,  he  will  devote  the  necessary 
time  and  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  systems  and 
will  then  extend  his  observation  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  acquired  by  others  who  may  be  less  favourably  situated  than 
himself,  he  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  his 
present  arguments  are  inconclusive.  Mr.  Beresford  thinks  it  an 
objection  to  Moon’s  type  that  reading  is  from  right  to  left  as 
well  as  from  left  to  right,  but  if  he  will  make  himself  master  of 
Frere’s  system  I  think  he  will  find  that  the  return  line  as  there 
carried  out  is  a  great  recommendation.  He  also  considers  it  an 
objection  to  Moon’s  that  it  cannot  be  employed  in  correspondence 
with  one’s  sighted  friends.  This  is  of  course  true,  but  the  Roman 
systems  of  writing,  or  more  properly  printing,  are  so  exceedingly 
slow  as  to  render  them  almost  useless,  so  that  a  man  whose  time 
is  of  value  is  almost  inevitably  driven  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 
For  making  notes  for  one’s  own  use  the  best  plan  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  the  French  dotted  system  of  M.  Braille.  By 
means  of  this  I  was  enabled,  when  attending  college  lectures 
previous  to  taking  my  degree,  to  make  notes,  which,  though 
rough  and  scanty,  were  sufficient  to  enable  me  afterwards  to 
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dictate  a  tolerably  full  outline.  Apologising-  for  what  I  fear  you 
may  consider  the  unreasonable  length  of  this  letter, 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 


83  Walworth  Road,  London, 
Dec.  29th,  1868. 


D.  Conolly,  B.A. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Mr.  Montgomerie’ s  Appointment. — Many  readers  will  learn 
with  interest  of  Mr.  Montgomerie’s  temporary  appointment  as 
teacher  in  John  Street  Secondary  School,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Montgomerie  graduated  M.A.  with  first-class  honours  in 
classics  at  Glasgow  University  in  1928.  From  there  he  went  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1932  graduated  B.A.  after  taking 
first  in  Mods  and  Greats.  He  trained  as  a  teacher  at  Jordanhill 
College,  Glasgow,  and  then  took  up  an  appointment  as  a  classics 
master  at  Hyndland  School,  Glasgow. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  became  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  influenza.  He  promptly  set  himself  to  master  Braille, 
while  continuing  to  hold  his  appointment  until  August  of  last  year. 
In  October  he  came  to  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  while  attending 
classes  at  Moray  House  Training  College.  This  course  entitles 
him  to  have  his  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  blind  schools, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  takes  up  his  duties  at  John  Street  School 
on  March  27th. 

John  Street  School  is  a  large  centre,  where  the  older  blind 
pupils  of  Glasgow  are  educated  mainly  along  with  the  seeing 
children.  They  have,  in  addition,  special  training  and  tuition 
from  teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Montgomerie 
will  fill  a  vacancy  in  their  number.  He  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  post  and  will  no  doubt  make  his  work  a  success.  Several  of 
the  blind  pupils  have  recently  passed  the  Higher  Leaving  Certi¬ 
ficate,  and  Mr.  Montgomerie  therefore  will  have  congenial  work 
to  do. 

We  hope  he  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  Scottish  Branch, 
and  that  his  present  temporary  appointment  will  shortly  be  made 

a  permanent  one. 
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MUSIC  SECTION. 

Church. 

Hunt,  J.  Eric — Evening-  Service  in  D,  V.S.  (16125),  76. 

Nicholson,  S.  H. — Let  us  with  a  Gladsome  Mind  (Anthem),  V.S. 
(16124),  4d. 

Shaw,  Geoffrey — Hail,  Gladdening-  Light,  V.S.  (16109),  4d. 
Thiman,  E.  H. — The  Nativity  (a  short  cantata  for  soprano  and 
tenor  solo  and  chorus),  V.S.  (16015),  2/IO« 

Organ. 

Bach — Sonatina,  “  God’s  Time  is  the  Best,”  and  Sinfonia,  “  I 
stand  with  one  Foot  in  the  Grave  ”  (arr.  by  Harbey  Grace) 

(!5999)i  5d- 

Guilmant — Tempo  di  Minuetto  in  C  (from  “  Pieces  in  Different 
Styles,”  Book  12,  Op.  45)  (16008),  4d. 

Communion,  No.  3,  in  A  minor  (from  “  Pieces  in  Different 
Styles,”  Book  12,  Op.  45)  (16009),  4<T 
Second  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  50  (16000),  1/2. 

Hollins,  A. — Intermezzo  in  D  flat  (15963),  5d. 

Rheinberger — Ten  Trios,  Op.  49 — Book  I,  Nos.  1-5  (15972),  3d. 

Book  II,  Nos.  6-10  (15973),  5d. 

Vierne — Hymne  au  Soleil  (Hymn  to  the  Sun),  No.  3  of  2nd  Suite 
(i5962)>  5^. 

Lamento,  No.  1  of  2nd  Suite  (16006),  4d. 

Sicilienne,  No.  2  of  2nd  Suite  (16007),  46. 

Piano. 

Anson,  H. — Midsummer  Madness  (16010),  4d. 

Arensky — Basso  Ostinato,  Op.  5,  No.  5  (16195),  4d. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music  1939  Examinations  : — 

Preliminary  (16005),  7d. 

Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (15435),  9d. 

Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (15436),  nd. 

Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (15486),  nd. 

Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  B  (15437),  1/2. 

Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C  (15438),  yd. 

Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A  (15439),  gd. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Music — A  Book  of  Aural  Tests,  Part  I  (from  Preliminary 
to  Higher  Examinations),  by  Basil  C.  Allchin  and  Ernest 
Read  (15998),  3/2. 
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Bach — Adagio,  from  Organ  Toccata  in  C  major,  No.  i  (arr.  by 
Myra  Hess)  (16194),  4d. 

Chopin — 25  Preludes  (Scharwenka  Edition)  (16014),  3/4. 

Dvorak — Slavonic  Dance  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Op.  46  (16115),  3d. 

Eilenberg,  R. — The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest  (ldylle)  (15968),  46. 

Finck,  Herman — Melodious  Memories  (Potpourri  of  Fascinating 
Airs)  ( 1 6 1 16),  1/8. 

Glazounow — 1st  Valse  de  Concert,  Op.  47  (arr.  by  F.  Blumen- 
feld)  (16013),  1/-. 

Gun’l,  J. — Casino  Tanze  Waltzes  (15969),  5d. 

Dream  on  the  Ocean,  Waltzes  (15955),  56. 

Haydn — Sonata  No.  7  in  D  (Macpherson  Edition)  (15954),  9d. 

Sonata  No.  13  in  F  (Franklin  Taylor  Edition)  (16012),  nd. 
Heller — 30  Studies,  Op.  46  (15803),  Paper  Covers,  3/10. 
Heykins,  J. — Second  Serenade  (16129),  4d. 

Ketelbey,  A.  W. — In  a  Chinese  Temple  Garden,  Oriental  Phan¬ 
tasy  (16128),  5d. 

Myers,  S. — Butterflies  in  the  Rain,  Fox-trot  Intermezzo  (15967), 

4d. 

Paderewski — Menuet  in  G,  Op.  14,  No.  1  (15959),  4d. 

Prokofieff,  S. — Gavotta,  Op.  32,  No.  3  (15958),  4d. 

Quilter,  Roger — Two  Dances  from  “  Where  the  Rainbow  Ends  ” 
(16119),  5d. 

Schubert — Sonata  No.  10  in  B  flat  (Franklin  Taylor  Edition) 
(15762),  2/6. 

Schumann — Fantasie-Stucke,  Op.  12  (including  “  Warum,” 
“  Whims,”  and  “  Soaring  ”)  (15895),  1/8. 

Trinity  College  of  Music — Initial  Division  Examination,  Book  1, 
by  James  Lyon  (16118),  4d. 

Songs. 

Brahms — Das  Madchen  spricht  (The  Maiden  Speaks),  F  sharp  : 
C-D1  (16121),  4d. 

Campian,  T. — Follow  your  Saint,  F  minor  :  E-E1  (15961),  46. 
Gibbs,  Armstrong — By  a  Bier-side,  C  sharp  minor  :  C-E1  (16135), 
4d- 

Gurney,  Ivor — Down  by  the  Salley  Gardens,  A  flat  :  D-F1 
(16193),  4d. 

McCall,  J.  P. — The  Lord  is  King,  F  :  C-D1  (1597c),  4d. 

Melvin,  Ernest — The  Darset  Daisy,  F  :  D-E1  flat  (16m),  4d. 
Murray,  Alan — The  Wandering  Player,  A  flat  :  C-F1  (15971),  4d. 
Richards,  D. — The  Bachelor  Ship,  A  :  A-D1  (16127),  5d. 
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Schubert — Tartarus  (Gruppe  aus  clem  Tartarus),  C  :  C-E1  flat 
(15965),  5d- 

A  Son  of  the  Muses,  G  :  F— G1  (16120),  46. 

Williams,  Vaughan — The  Winter’s  Willow  (in  the  Dorset  dialect), 
F  :  C-E1  (16110),  4d. 

School  Song. 

Gibbs,  Armstrong — The  Larch  Wood  (Unison)  (16126),  4d. 
Two-Part  Songs. 

Bantock — Once  upon  a  Time  (Treble  voices)  (16131),  4d. 

The  China  Mandarin  (Treble  voices)  (16199),  4d. 

Bartlet,  John — Whither  runneth  My  Sweetheart?  (Equal  voices) 
(i5993),  4d- 

Morley,  T. — When  lo,  by  break  of  Morning  (Canzonet)  (15957), 

4d. 

Rowley,  Alec — Echo  Song  (Treble  voices)  (15956),  4d. 

Schumann — To  the  Nightingale  (two  Sopranos)  (15974),  46. 

Four-Part  Song. 

Greenhill,  H. — Move  Eastward,  Happy  Earth  (1601 1),  7d. 
Theory. 

Alcock,  W.  G. — The  Organ  (15761),  paper  covers,  7/4. 

Kitson,  C.  H. — Invertible  Counterpoint  and  Canon  (S.E.B.) 
(15966),  paper  covers,  3/8. 


MISSION  TO  THE  OUT-DOOR  BLIND  FOR  GLASGOW 
AND  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Two  Home  Teachers  are  required  for  two-  districts  of  the  above 
Society — one  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  the  other  in  the  County 
of  Ayr.  Applicants  should  not  be  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
should  hold  the  Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College. 
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A  class  for  partially-blind  (now  termed  partially-sighted)  child¬ 
ren  was  formed  at  the  Leeds  School  in  1911  and  later  on  there 
were  sufficient  children  of  this  type  to  form  two  classes.  In  1917 
the  school  was  reorganized  for  the  admission  of  myopic  children, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  there  were  two  classes  for  partially  blind 
and  one  for  myopes.  The  partially  blind  were  permitted  to  use 
books  of  good  type  but  the  myopes  none  at  all.  All  writing  was 
done  with  a  white  medium — chalk  or  crayon — on  a  black  surface. 
Reading  for  myopes  consisted  of  passages  written  out  by  the 
teacher  in  large  script  meticulously  joined  up  on  a  special  sheet. 
Arithmetic  was  given  by  dictation  from  the  teacher  or  from  a  few 
sums  most  carefully  written  out  on  the  blackbord,  all  of  which 
were  completed  in  very  much  less  time  than  it  took  the  teacher  to 
write  them.  The  standard  of  attainment  was  very  low  and  the 
pupils  resoifted  surreptitiously  to  reading  most  unsuitable  type 
under  far  from  ideal  conditions  as  an  outlet  for  their  natural 
desire  to  improve  themselves.  At  the  same  time  children  whose 
sight,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ophthalmologist,  was  “  very  bad  ” 
were  placed  in  classes  with  blind  children.  The  teachers  were 
given  definite  instructions  that  it  would  be  harmful  for  these 
children  to  use  their  eyes.  These  were  the  children  whose  hands 
and  books  had  to  be  covered  to  prevent  them  from  reading  Braille 
with  their  eyes  and  these  were  they  who  could  be  found  in  out-of- 
the-way,  ill-lighted  corners  reading  “  bloods  and  comics  ”  at 
queer  angles  and  with  the  paper  so  close  to  the  eyes  that  their 
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noses  got  blackened  with  the  print.  It  was  evident  from  a  teach¬ 
ing-  point  of  view  that  these  particular  children  had  a  “  sighted  ” 
outlook,  and  that  probably  the  ophthalmologist  had  under¬ 
estimated  what  they  could  do  even  with  the  restricted  sight  left  to 
them.  These  children  were  not  able  to  be  certified  blind  when  the 
definition  of  blindness  was  issued  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
While  one  would  question  their  having  been  placed  with  blind 
children  in  school  it  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  after  leaving  many  of  them  came  back  to  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  duly  certified.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  the  further  loss  of  sight  was  due,  not  so1  much  to  inherent 
disease  as  to  being  buffeted  about  as  misfits  in  a  sighted  world. 

The  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Partially  Sighted  (1934) 
substituted  the  term  “  partially  sighted  ”  for  “  partially  blind  ” 
and  pointed  out  that  most,  if  not  quite  all,  of  these  children  would 
have  to  earn  their  living  in  sighted  occupations  and  that,  therefore, 
they  should  be  taught  on  sighted  lines. 

Leeds  had  been  much  concerned  about  the  education  of  the 
partially  sighted  even  before  this  report  was  published.  In  1932 
the  late  Mr.  S.  D.  Lodge  was  the  consultant  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  the  committee,  and,  on  his  advice,  the  restrictions  on  reading 
were  somewhat  modified.  He  felt  that  these  children  should  be 
getting  a  better  education  to  enhance  their  employability,  since 
too  many  of  them  had  gone  into  blind  alley  jobs.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  short-sighted  (myopic)  children  tended  to  be  book 
worms.  That,  in  general,  they  did  not  like  games  because  they 
were  not  good  at  them,  possibly  because  their  glasses  restricted 
the  field  of  vision.  There  are  other  reasons,  too  :  (a)  in  some  high 
myopes  there  is  a  sort  of  time  lapse  in  receiving  impressions  of  a 
ball  in  flight  which  causes  them  to  see  it  when  it  has  gone  so  to 
speak,  and  (b)  the  fear  of  “  detachment  of  retina,”  which  was 
constantly  drummed  into  the  teachers  who  took  physical  training 
and  who  supervised  games. 

Under  Mr.  Lodge’s  direction  much  time  was  spent  by  the 
teachers  in  the  selection  of  books  of  suitable  type,  paper,  etc. 
Attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  lighting  on  children’s  desks 
to  ensure  without  shadow  good  illumination  of  the  reading  matter. 
With  the  co-operation  of  his  colleague,  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Lee, 
he  prepared  a  statement  for  the  Departmental  Committee  then 
sitting,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  their  suggestions  for  the 
selection  of  children  needing  special  partially-sighted  provision 
were  almost  identical  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
The  use  of  books  specially  printed  in  large  type  was  advocated, 
and  the  specimen  copies  available  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
children,  but  the  cost  of  these  books  was  so  prohibitive  that  one 
could  not  expect  that  more  than  samples  of  literature  would  be 
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available.  As  an  example  it  was  found  (by  Messrs.  Arnolds)  that 
a  6d.  reader  printed  in  special  24-point  type  would  cost  13/6  each 
copy  for  an  edition  of  500  and  that  without  royalties  or  illustra¬ 
tions.  At  best  a  central  library  for  all  partially-sighted  schools 
could  be  set  up  with  a  very  limited  range  of  literature.  Scientific 
textbooks  would  be  out  of  the  question  and  storage  would  be  a 
“  big  ”  problem. 

With  this  in  mind  we  in  Leeds  decided  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  ordinary  school  books,  enlarging  the  print  arti¬ 
ficially  by  the  use  of  lenses.  Our  experiments  with  large  type 
books  had  already  indicated  that  spacing  was  as  important  as  size 
of  print.  Certain  pocket  model  lenses  were  available,  but  they 
failed  to  satisfy  in  that  they  were  not  rigid,  there  was  no  capacity 
for  corrective  adjustment  and  they  did  not  cover  a  sufficient  area  to 
allow  of  real  reading  as  distinct  from  reading  word  by  word.  Our 
first  attempts  were  made  with  a  lens  in  a  metal  frame  attached  to 
the  desk  by  adjustable  metal  arms,  so  that  the  child  could  adjust 
the  lens  to  the  book  and  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  could  observe 
that  his  posture  was  correct,  a  very  important  consideration  in  the 
treatment  of  myopia.  We  soon  found  that  magnification  alone  was 
insufficient  and  that  illumination  was  equally  important,  for  with 
daylight  or  the  ordinary  overhead  lighting  of  the  classroom  there 
was  chromatic  aberration  and  reflections  from  the  polished  surface 
of  the  lens  itself.  To  obviate  this  a  cowl  was  fitted  to  the  lens 
holder  carrying  an  electric  light  bulb  (shaded  from  the  eyes)  in 
such  a  position  as  to  give  the  maximum  illumination  on  the  en¬ 
larged  print. 

The  lens  used  is  a  +  3.5D.  piano-sphere  with  the  plane  as  the 
under  surface.  It  is  cut  into  an  oblong  block  measuring  6|  in.  x 
3^  in.,  and  fits  into  a  rigid  metal  frame  for  attachment  to  the  desk. 
This  lens  gives  a  linear  magnification  of  2.  The  6^  in.  covers  the 
page  width  of  most  ordinary  books  and  the  3^  in.  gives  a  sufficient 
length  of  the  page  for  the  average  reader  for,  of  course,  we  do  not 
read  word  by  word  but  in  whole  groups  of  words.  The  cowl  for 
the  lamp  is  built  into  the  top  part  of  the  frame  and  acts  as  a  reflec¬ 
tor,  being  specially  shaped  for  that  purpose. 

The  introduction  of  illumination  entailed  further  research  in 

the  matter  of  : — 

1 —  Colour ; 

2 —  Intensity. 

In  the  original  model,  25  watt  bulbs  of  various  tints  were  used, 
and,  as  a  result,  it  was  found  that  a  light  amber  tint  was  most 
beneficial  for  myopes  and  a  pale  flesh  tint  for  other  partially-sighted 
children.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been  of 
much  assistance  in  this  research,  suggested,  through  their  expert, 
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the  use  of  tinted  glass  screens  instead  of  painted  bulbs  as  being 
far  more  likely  to  give  a  constant  tint.  This  suggestion  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  latest  model. 

For  the  experiment  in  intensity  a  rheostat  was  fitted  to  give 
five  variations  of  lighting  intensity,  and  from  our  observations 
over  a  good  period  we  have  concluded  that  a  20  watt  bulb  will 
give  the  best  illumination  for  myopes  and  a  25  watt  for  partially 
sighted.  These  fittings  can  be  standardized  for  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  children  and  one  rheostat  control  would  decide  the 
most  suitable  intensity  for  the  few  abnormal  cases. 

The  points  that  have  impressed  us  here  are  that  the  children 
benefit  more  from  good  local  illumination  than  from  much  brighter 
general  light,  also  that  the  best  tint  is  obtained  for  myopes  by 
cutting  the  red  rays  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  essentials  of  the  device  are  : — 

1 —  Magnification ; 

2 —  Illumination ; 

3 —  Tinting. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  device  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  as  it  is  too  heavy.  The  best  method  is  to 
fix  it  to  a  desk.  Our  first  object  is  to  seat  the  child  in  a  good 
position  and  then  adjust  both  the  desk  and  the  device  to1  suit  him. 
The  somewhat  old  type  of  desk  that  we  use  is  particularly  suitable, 
in  that  it  can  be  elevated  in  front  and  behind,  giving  us  a  desirable 
position  in  height  and  in  slope.  The  desk  attachment  must  essen¬ 
tially  allow  for  movement  up  and  down,  so  that  the  lens  always 
remains  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  desk.  Our  own  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  also  be  turned  out  of  the  way  when  the  desk  is  used  for 
other  purposes.  It  must  be  easy  of  correct  and  quick  adjustment. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  class  teacher  should  train  the  children 
to  adjust  the  lens  to  avoid  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  and 
to  ensure  that  his  line  of  vision  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  lens.  When  used  in  daylight,  the  reflections  from  the  windows 
can  be  eliminated  by  judicious  screening. 

When  using  the  aid  for  writing  only  the  illumination  comes 
into  play.  The  lens  holder  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  if  the 
child  attempts  to  get  his  eyes  too  close  to  the  work  he  meets  with 
obstruction.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  write  a  fairly  large 
hand  at  almost  full  arm’s  length,  thus  preserving  the  desired 
posture. 

This  wider  use  of  reading  has  taken  us  a  long  way  towards 
the  “  approach  to  normal  ”  in  our  education  of  myopic  and  par¬ 
tially-sighted  children.  In  addition  to  using  the  ordinary  school 
books  we  have  built  up  a  fairly  extensive  library  for  leisure  hours. 
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The  local  inspectors  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  wide¬ 
ness  of  the  reading-  and  the  intelligent  use  that  the  children  make 
of  the  books  at  hand.  The  fact  that  they  may  read  normal  library 
books  and  even  “  bloods  and  comics  ”  provided  they  use  the  lens 
fully  satisfies  their  natural  desire  for  reading,  and  we  have  no  fear 
that  they  will  resort  to  their  old  habits. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  in  reading  we  get  a  wider 
development  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  especially 
geography  and  history.  It  was  said  that  myopes  generally  had  a 
very  low  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects.  When  one 
considers  that  they  were  continually  being  read  to,  and  talked  at, 
with  nothing  to  which  to  pin  the  facts,  one  cannot  wonder  that 
the  statement  bears  a  modicum  of  truth.  We  are  carrying  out 
further  experiments  in  illustration,  and  for  this  purpose  an  episcope 
would  be  of  the  utmost  service.  Myopes  do  not  readily  pick  out 
details  in  the  ordinary  book  illustrations.  An  ordinary  map  in  the 
atlas  means  nothing  to  them — there  is  too  much  detail.  Coloured 
masses  give  much  better  impressions  than  lines.  Given  larger 
illustrations  myopes  begin  to  pick  out  details  that  are  common¬ 
place  to  the  normally-sighted  child  and  add  so  much  to  his 
attainment. 

A  large  field  of  research  lies  ahead,  in  which  we  have  made  an 
excellent  start. 

Whilst  it  may  be  too  early  to  dogmatize,  it  would  seem  that 
the  use  of  the  aid  does  little  or  no  harm  to  myopic  eyes.  Is  it 
possible  that  its  use  may  check  progress  of  the  disease? 

There  is  no  claim  to  perfection — only  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  children  like  the  aid  and  have 
profited  educationally  thereby. 


REVIEW. 

By  J.F.C. 

“  Beating  Shoes,”  by  W.  H.  Coates.  Messrs.  Heath  Cranton 
Limited.,  6  Fleet  Lane,  E.C.4.  Price  2/6. 

When  the  genial  editor  put  into  the  writer’s  hand  a  slim 
volume  of  poems  with  a  request  for  a  review  of  its  contents  the 
task  was  accepted  without  much  confidence. 

For  some  fellowship  with  the  great  English  poets,  with  Keats 
and  Wordsworth,  with  Tennyson  and  Bridges,  to  name  only  a 
few,  had  created  a  taste,  had  bestowed  a  standard  which  has 
rarely  been  satisfied  by  the  poetry  of  the  last  two  decades. 
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However,  all  new  poetry  is  a  new  world,  to  be  approached  in 
a  spirit  of  hope  as  a  promising-  adventure,  and  I  find  this  spirit 
indestructible,  in  spite  of  the  dreary  waste  spaces  of  poetry  in  the 
last  20  years  and  the  disenchantments  of  the  whole  period.  So 
the  spirit  of  adventure  took  command. 

Beating-  Shoes  ”  is  a  collection  of  23  poems  by  W.  H. 
Coates.  In  a  note  at  the  beginning-  we  are  told  that  the  author 
has  been  blind  nearly  all  his  life,  but  that  no  commiseration  is  called 
for  on  that  account.  Indeed  it  is  quite  unnecessary — if  that  dis¬ 
ability  had  not  been  made  known  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
discerned  from  the  poems.  The  only  difference  that  blindness 
makes  that  I  can  discover  is  the  absence  of  reference  to  colours 
in  description  or  metaphor. 

The  book  opens  with  a  poem  of  childhood  adventure,  which  is 
a  charming  introduction,  and  it  is  soon  followed  by  another  called 
“  Off  the  Map.”  In  both  are  caught  the  gay  irresponsibility  of 
happy  children. 

“  Blackbird  ”  brings  us  the  keen  delight  of  spring  song,  and 
that  love  of  nature  in  all  moods  which  is  the  dominant  note  of 
most  of  the  poems.  And  this  joy  or  satisfaction  is  always  temper¬ 
ed  by  contrast  with  the  daily  life  of  the  world. 

“  I  live  in  the  country  of  the  three  crownless  kings — 


To  these  I  have  given  my  word,  Blackbird,  my  will; 

And  yet  from  the  barren  hill 
Back  to  the  rich  valley  I  hark.” 

And  the  piece  ends  on  a  note  of  plaintive  interrogation  with  a 
hint  of  irony  : 

“  Here  in  the  land  of  the  wise  and  good 
Is  there  any  snatch  of  impassioned  beauty  winging? 

Any  well  of  water  singing?  ” 

In  “  The  Return  to  Otmoor  ”  we  have  the  same  note  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  city  life,  and  a  stronger  feeling  of  home  coming 
to  the  wilds  of  the  country.  As  Tennyson  wrote  of  A.H.H.  in 
flight  from  “  The  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law  ”  : 

“  O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat  ” — 
so  our  author  sings 

“  Secure  in  self-content 

I  came  back  to  the  old  soil — 

To  those  deep  pools  of  silence  where  my  childhood  drank.” 

As  we  read  on  we  find  again  delight  in  nature  even  on  the 
rougher  plane,  in  sounds,  scents,  touches  of  the  countryside. 
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These  characteristics  are  not  original,  they  form  half  at  least  of 
the  content  of  all  poetry.  But  they  are  freshly  felt,  pictured  and 
expressed,  and  for  all  their  usualness  they  do  not  tire. 

“  In  this  enchanted  ring 
Are  all  sounds  dear — 

The  short  simple  sounds 
That  flicker  here  and  there ; — 

They  speak  some  thought  of  the  breadth  and  height  of  things, 
And  strange  austere  poetic  symbols  fill 

This  world  of  common  noises.” 

Our  author’s  country  is  inhabited,  too,  and  we  meet  the  shy 
dwellers  in  the  wild.  We  seem  to  see  on  his  post  an  old  heron 
who  speaks  to  us  of 

“  Living  alone  by  the  water — 

Wild  in  the  wild  waste,  by  muddy  water.” 

And  a  simple  bird  in  “  Encounter  with  a  Wren  ”  pleasantly  and 
lightly  mocks  us  all. 

“  He  sits  in  a  cool  covert  and  sings 
Out  of  sight,  a  mocker  of  men.” 

“  He  makes  absurd  this  civilisation 
That  puffs  and  peeves — 

He  in  his  light  shirt  of  feathers, 

His  world  of  leaves.” 

In  the  plant  world  we  meet  “  Thistle,”  whose 

“  Whole  may  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.” 

“  Your  stubborn  root  is  fastened  deep 
In  iron  clay;  ” 

but  it  leads  to 

“  The  sprite  unseen 

Yet  seen — not  flower  nor  leaf  nor  stem 
But  all  of  them — 

An  inaccessible  virgin  queen.” 

This  is  a  lovely  short  poem.  Does  it  not  recall  that  line  of 
Bridge’s  in  “  The  Palm  W  illow 

“  There  the  spring  goddess  cowers  in  faint  attire 
Of  frightened  fire.”  ? 

A  piece  called  “  Aeroplanes  ”  is  a  timely,  vigorous  protest 
against  the  evil  side  of  these  scientific  marvels,  these 

“  Terribly  beautiful  furies,” 

and  it  ends  on  a  note  of  disgust,  which  is  only  too  insistent 
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to-day.  Thus — 

“  Is  this  our  triumph  then — our  faith — our  challenge  given — 
«••••  ••  •••  • 

Is  this  the  only  way  we  could  find  of  climbing  heaven? 

God  have  mercy  upon  us  !  God  have  pity  and  pardon  !  ’  ’ 

The  poem  called  “  Rest  ”  fittingly  ends  the  book — 

“  Now  the  soft-footed  hour, 

Cool-handed  like  a  nurse, 

,  Out  of  our  daytime  places 

Draws  us  all  to  her  will  : 

The  honey-bee  from  the  flower, 

The  poet  from  his  verse, 

The  runner  from  his  races, 

The  landlord  from  his  till ; 

The  better  and  the  worse 
She  covers  with  her  graces, 

And  bathes  with  gentle  sleep  their  heated  faces.” 

To  sum  up  impressions.  This  is  an  interesting  and  readable 
collection  of  poems,  of  which  the  majority  are  simple  and  have 
true  beauty.  One  or  two  more  ambitious  ones  seem  to  miss  their 
effect ;  they  grasp  more  than  they  can  hold.  In  some  there  are 
roughnesses  of  verse  and  awkward  rhythms,  some  are  lacking  in 
music  in  places.  One  might  venture  a  reminder  to  the  author 
that  ruggedness  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue,  nor  is  smoothness 
always  a  fault.  But  most  of  the  poems  are  suggestive  and 
bright  with  true  insight ;  they  remind  us  gently  of  what  another 
poet  has  well  called 

“  The  things  that  are  more  excellent.” 


THE  LATE  LORD  SANDERSON. 

[Our  readers  will  have  noted  with  regret  the  sudden  death  of 
Lord  Sanderson  and  will  be  interested  in  the  following  appre¬ 
ciation  which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the 
2 1 st  March.] 

“  As  Principal  of  Ruskin  College  from  1916  to  1925  Henry 
Sanderson  Furniss  made  a  notable  contribution  to  working-class 
education.  His  blindness  was  compensated  by  a  retentive  mem¬ 
ory,  and  he  not  only  planned  the  teaching  work  of  the  college 
with  thoroughness  and  balance,  but  knew  his  students  individ¬ 
ually.  Although  he  was  himself  a  staunch  member  of  the  Labour 
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party  during-  the  years  of  his  principalship,  he  maintained  and 
strengthened  the  colleg-e  tradition  of  educational  independence 
from  party  bias.  He  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  a  student 
become  a  Conservative  with  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him 
than  a  Socialist  repeating-  formulae  second-hand. 

“  His  lectures,  and  still  more  his  tutorials,  in  economics  were 
calculated  to  stimulate  in  his  pupils  respect  for  careful  and  con¬ 
sidered  thinking-.  He  had  no  patience  either  for  windy  rhetoric 
or  for  thin  academic  word  spinning-.  His  occasional  acidity  of 
comment  on  the  prejudices  of  persons  or  the  shortcoming's  of 
institutions  was  relieved  by  an  essential  kindness  and  generosity 
which  g-ained  him  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leag-ues  and  his  students. 

“  In  his  election  address  as  the  first  Labour  candidate  for 
Oxford  University  in  1918  he  revealed  the  devotion  to  inter¬ 
national  peace  which  led  him  later  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  Labour  party.  His  many  friends  both  in  Oxford  and  else¬ 
where  were  shocked  by  the  unexpected  news  of  his  death,  as  he 
was  well  enoug-h  at  the  beginning-  of  the  week  in  which  he  died 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  hie  will  long  be  remembered  with 
affection,  and  especially  by  his  colleagues  and  students  at  Ruskin 
College,  as  a  wise  teacher  and  a  gallant  champion  of  Labour  and 
of  world  peace.” 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

An  interesting  and  enjoyable  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch 
was  held  at  the  “  Social  Club  for  the  Blind,”  Rochdale,  on  the 
18th  March,  1939. 

The  members  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Siddall,  who  told  how  the 
Club  had  migrated  and  spoke  of  its  many  uses. 

The  appointment  of  branch  assistants  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Teacher  .  of  the  Blind  was  brought  forward  and  decided  as 
follows  : — 

Assistant  Editor  :  Miss  I.  Winpenny. 

Assistant  Business  Manager  :  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  reviewed  a  paper  on  “  The  Changes  in  the 
Outlook  of  the  Blind  since  the  War  owing  to  the  change  in 
Industry,”  previously  given  to  the  Northern  Branch.  A  full  dis¬ 
cussion  followed. 

A  discussion  was  opened  on  the  Report  on  Home  Teaching . 
Members  were  much  impressed  by  the  report,  especially  by  the 
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extent  of  ground  covered.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  report.  How  were  the  findings  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  concerned?  What  compulsion, 
if  any,  could  be  employed  to  get  some  kind  of  uniformity  and 
standard  in  the  employment  of  home  teachers? 

It  was  decided  eventually  to  forward  the  following  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  : — 

“  That  the  Northern  Branch  requests  the  Executive  of  the 
College  to  circularize  all  Regional  Blind  Welfare  Authori¬ 
ties,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  Report  and  urging 
them  to  adopt  the  recommendations  contained  therein.” 

The  result  of  the  branch  election  was  declared  as  follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Thomas. 

V ice- Chairman  :  Mr.  Howard. 

Committee  :  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Isherwood,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Siddall. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mr.  Fox  for  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Henshaw’s  Institution,  Manchester.  This  was  received 
with  thanks  and  accepted. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  members  were  shown  round  the 
new  premises  and  kindly  entertained  to  tea. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Siddall  and  his  committee 
for  the  splendid  reception  they  had  given  to  the  visitors. 


[Paper  given  by  Miss  E.  S.  Watts  (of  the  Sheffield  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  Department)  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference, 
held  on  Thursday,  November  ioth,  1938,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Preston.  ] 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

“  Social  Centres  for  the  Deaf-Blind.” 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  this  paper  because  in  Sheffield,  since 
May,  1936,  we  have  been  running  a  class  for  deaf-blind  people 
in  collaboration  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sheffield  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Aid  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  do  not  call  it  a 
social  centre,  but  describe  it  rather  vaguely  as  “  the  deaf-blind 
class.”  Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  exactly  how  this  is  run  it  will  give 
you  some  help  if  you  are  thinking  of  starting  a  similar  class  in 
your  own  district. 
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The  class  is  managed  by  the  home  teachers  of  my  department, 
with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
and  his  assistant  and  one  or  two  voluntary  helpers.  I  should  like  to 
say  here  that  so  far  as  the  practical  side  of  the  paper  is  concerned 
I  am  indebted  to  our  home  teachers  for  almost  all  I  say,  for  they 
are  the  people  with  actual  experience  of  this  work. 

The  class  is  held  in  the  concert  hall  at  the  workshops  every 
Tuesday  afternoon,  from  2-30  p.m.  to  approximately  5-15  p.m. 
Here  I  may  say  that  any  room  will  do  for  such  a  class,  provided 
it  is  large  enough  and  is  warm.  I  emphasize  the  question  of 
warmth  because  so  many  of  our  deaf-blind  people  spend  most  of 
their  lives  near  a  kitchen  fire  or  in  bed  and  are  probably  rather 
chilly  mortals. 

We  have  12  people  who  attend — one  lives  quite  near,  and  one 
of  the  home  teachers  fetches  her ;  one  can  manage  to  come  by 
himself ;  and  the  other  10  are  collected  in  cars  from  the  Central 
Motor  Garage  of  the  Corporation,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the 
rates.  These  cars  hold  seven  people,  and  a  home  teacher  goes 
with  each  car,  so  that  there  is  room  left  for  five  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  the  driver.  I  should  like  to  stress  the  value  of  motor  trans¬ 
port  in  running  such  a  class.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  indispensable, 
unless  the  distances  to  be  travelled  are  very  short.  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  obvious  :  the  independence  of  weather  conditions,  the 
ease  of  transport,  privacy,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  absence  of 
guides  at  the  class.  There  is  nearly  always  a  full  turn-up  of  the 
class  at  each  meeting. 

The  next  point  is  what  do  we  attempt  to  do  at  the  class,  and 
the  answer  is  that  we  try  to  appeal  to  the  three  senses  left  to  a 
deaf-blind  person.  For  the  sense  of  touch  we  provide  handicrafts 
and  games,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  movement.  So  far  as 
movement  is  concerned,  I  think  the  mere  leaving  of  usual  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  rides  in  the  cars  may  be  described  as  part  of 
the  amenities  of  the  class ;  they  certainly  add  immensely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  members.  We  have  not  yet  ventured  to  take 
them  for- a  ramble,  but  are  thinking  of  trying  this  next  summer. 
If  we  do  we  shall  begin  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the  parks,  using 
the  cars  to  take  the  members,  spending  the  time  usually  devoted 
to  the  class  in  the  park,  give  them  tea  in  the  cafe  there,  and 
arrange  for  the  cars  to  pick  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
and  take  them  home  as  usual. 

For  the  sense  of  taste  we  provide  tea  and  try  not  to  give  them 
the  same  things  every  week. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  not  always  present,  probably  owing  to 
ear  trouble,  but  where  it  is  we  have  tried  to  cater  for  it  by  occa- 
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sional  gifts  of  flowers,  spraying  scent  on  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
and  we  are  thinking  of  trying  to  beg  lavender  bags. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  from  the  class  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  social  intercourse,  not  only  between  the  deaf-blind 
and  the  helpers,  but  what  is  I  think  even  more  important,  between 
the  people  themselves.  I  hardly  think  this  point  needs  stressing, 
as  you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  as  to  its  importance.  For  this 
reason  conversation  between  the  deaf-blind  who  can  use  the 
manual  alphabet  is  encouraged. 

We  have  also  tried  one  or  two  games ;  dominoes  can  be 
played  by  two  deaf-blind  people,  each  player  letting  the  other 
feel  the  domino  he  is  about  to  play.  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is 
possible  for  more  than  two,  unless  sighted  helpers  join  in,  as  1 
think  the  game  would  be  too  slow. 

Corinthian  bagatelle  is  very  suitable  for  any  of  the  members 
who  can  see  a  little,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  could  be  made 
interesting  to  a  person  who  was  totally  blind  as  well  as  deaf. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  in  all  games  it  is  essential  that  all 
the  players  should  know  what  is  going  on,  otherwise  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  being  “  bored  stiff,”  although  too  polite  to  tell 
you  so. 

We  hope  to  arrange  a  social  at  Christmas  and  are  trying 
to  think  of  possible  games,  and  if  any  of  you  have  found  any  1 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  them.  Guessing  games  might  be 
adopted,  say  guessing  of  articles  by  shape,  and  for  those  with 
a  sense  of  smell,  guessing  articles  from  the  scent. 

The  difficulties  in  this  work  are  many,  especially  in  com¬ 
mencing.  It  is  essential  when  beginning  to  have  only  a  small 
number,  in  fact,  only  as  many  deaf-blind  as  helpers.  When  the 
first  members  know  one  another  or  have  made  a  start  with  some 
handwork,  and  get  so  far  that  they  can  be  left  for  a  short  time, 
then  the  ratio  of  deaf-blind  members  to  helpers  can  be  increased. 

Inexhaustible  patience  and  ingenuity  are  required  in  a  helper 
at  a  deaf-blind  class.  Many  of  the  members  are  not  only  deaf  and 
blind,  but  are  old,  and  often  have  some  other  physical  handicap, 
so  that  they  would  have  difficulty  in  learning  anything  even  with¬ 
out  the  double  handicap.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surprising  what 
can  be  accomplished  provided  the  helpers  have  the  necessary 
patience  and  ingenuity. 

So  far  we  have  attempted  the  following  handicrafts  :  straw 
bag  making,  seagrass  stool  seating,  rug  making,  cane  seating, 
bead  mat  making,  and  cane  edged  trays,  and  our  people  have 
been  quite  successful  in  all  of  them.  Out  of  the  twelve  members, 
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two  need  constant  supervision  ;  the  other  io  can  work  by  them¬ 
selves  for  quite  considerable  periods.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  one  of  the  men,  who  has  a  little  sight,  in  addition  to  attend¬ 
ing  the  special  class,  also  attends  a  class  in  woodwork,  held  at 
the  workshops,  by  arrangement  with  the  education  committee, 
this  class  being  in  charge  of  one  of  their  qualified  instructors. 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  man  is  at  present  building  himself  a 
greenhouse  you  will  know  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
mastering  this  craft. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  in  attempting  to  establish  con¬ 
tact  with  people  who  are  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  and  have 
either  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  or  have  long  since  forgotten 
how  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  teach 
such  members  of  a  class  the  manual  alphabet  as  an  alphabet, 
because  they  have  forgotten  any  connection  between  a  letter  and 
a  sound,  and  signs  are  meaningless  to  them  as  letters.  Sound 
must  be  missed  out,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  in  the  mind  of  the  member  between  the  signs  of  the 
manual  alphabet  making  up  a  word  and  the  appropriate  object. 
We  have  one  such  in  our  class,  and  after  weeks  of  effort  I  do  not 
think  we  have  got  much  further  than  that  “TEA”  spelt  on  her 
hands  means  that  tea  is  ready.  It  is  thought  that  she  knows  her 
own  name,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  this. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  home  teachers  who  have  illiterate  deaf- 
blind  on  their  register  to  learn  something  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  where  deaf-blind  children  are  taught.  In 
some  ways  their  problem  is  simpler  than  ours,  because  their  pupils 
must  still  have  behind  the  barrier  of  the  double  defect  the  eager 
enquiring  mind  of  the  child,  while  we  are  usually  dealing  with 
people  who  are  at  least  middle-aged,  if  not  old,  to  whom  the 
attempt  to  learn  a  new  subject  means  a  very  great  effort ;  yet  1 
think  we  might  learn  something  useful  from  them. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  problem  of  the  deaf-blind  :  their  numbers  are  not  large  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  the  unhappy  beings  that  normal 
people  are  apt  to  suppose  they  must  inevitably  be.  Some  form  of 
communication  is  usually  possible,  even  if  rather  limited.  In  most 
cases,  too,  relatives  are  sympathetic  and  helpful,  and  have  gen¬ 
erally  devised  some  means  of  communication  of  their  own  if  the 
manual  alphabet  is  not  known.  To  me,  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  our  class  is  the  normal,  happy  appearance  of  the  members. 
In  saying  this  I  have  to  make  an  exception  of  the  illiterate 
woman  mentioned  above,  with  whom  communication  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Such  people  form  the  real  problem  in  dealing  with  the 
deaf-blind  at  a  class. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

The  Altruism  of  the  Scot. — Among  much  that  took  place  at 
the  branch  meeting  on  15th  March,  two  facts  emerged — one  good 
and  one  not  so  good.  Mr.  Cormack  announced  (with  conscious 
pride)  that  every  member  of  the  Scottish  branch  had  paid  his  or 
her  subscription  up  to  date  and  that  already  he  had  received 
several  subscriptions  for  the  coming  year.  This  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the  gentle  firmness  and  efficient 
tact  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Cormack.  The  other 
fact  was  made  known  by  the  Chairman  when  he  announced  the 
result  of  the  branch  elections.  He  reported  that  only  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  members  had  voted. 

Personalia. — The  Branch  Chairman  for  1939-40  is  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Edinburgh.  Miss  Campbell  is  a  home  teacher  under  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  and  her  wide  district  comprises  Berwickshire, 
Roxburghshire  and  Selkirkshire.  She  has  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  branch  discussions  and  is  a  direct  speaker  and  a  fearless  critic. 

Mr.  Kier,  Vice-Chairman  for  this  year,  is  a  home  teacher 
under  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Society.  He  has  had  a 
varied  experience  of  blind  welfare  in  Scotland  and  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  opinions. 

The  Craigmillar  Amateur  Dramatic  Society. — This  society 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  three  plays  on  the  evenings  of 
4th  and  5th  April.  The  plays  were:  “  Makeshifts,”  “  Dream 
Faces,”  and  “  The  Dear  Departed.”  As  usual  Mr.  Cook  was 
the  producer.  The  members  of  the  society  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  high  standard  of  their  performance  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  energy  and  capacity  of  Mr.  Cook. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Small. — Mr.  David  Small,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  died  on  22nd  March.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Royal  Blind  School.  His  wide 
experience  of  men  and  affairs  enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority 
on  many  matters,  and  his  place  will  not  easily  be  filled.  For¬ 
tunately  the  personnel  of  the  Board  was  recently  strengthened 
by  the  inclusion  of  Sir  William  McKechnie,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Education  Department. 
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WESTERN  BRANCH. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Rac,  the  hon.  secretary  of  this  branch  of  the  College, 
reported  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers  and  committee  for  1939 
as  follows  : — 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller,  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Committee :  Miss  Kirk,  Taunton;  Miss  Wynn  Lloyd, 
Cheltenham;  Miss  Jeffs,  Bristol;  Miss  Falconer, 
Paignton. 


BLIND  PERSONS  ACTS,  1920  AND  1938. 

[The  following  talk  was  given  to  new  and  prospective  home 

teachers  by  Miss  E.  Moody-Stuart.] 

The  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  was  the  first  step 
taken  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind.  Until  this, 
the  necessitous  blind  were  cared  for  under  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  infirm  or  aged  sighted  person.  The  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  of  blind  children  had  already  been  made  not 
only  possible,  but  compulsory,  and  it  had  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  when  older  people  were  overtaken  by  blindness  they 
too  needed  special  care  and  attention.  Prolonged  enquiries  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  (later  known  as  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee)  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  contained  three  important 
sections  which  could  be  stated  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1 —  The  blind  old  age  pension  should  be  granted  at  50  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  old  age  pension  already  granted 

at  70. 

2 —  County  and  county  borough  councils  should  be  responsible 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  no  rules  were  laid 
down  to  guide  or  direct  their  actions,  so  that  the  treatment 
meted  out  was  very  different  in  different  counties. 

3 —  All  blind  charities  should  be  registered. 

A  large  number  of  home  teachers  and  voluntary  workers  do 
not  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  section  of  the  Act. 

A  collection  or  concert  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  always  been  a 
very  good  appeal,  as  the  word  “  blind  ”  itself  touches  the  hearts  of 
many  people.  The  natural  result  was  that  money  was  often  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  a  blind  charity,  and  little  or  none  of  it  was  ever 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to 
remember  that  no  public  entertainment,  however  small,  can  legally 
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be  held  in  aid  of  the  blind  unless  it  is  held  in  the  name  of  a  register¬ 
ed  blind  charity.  The  accounts,  etc.,  of  all  registered  blind  chari¬ 
ties  are  of  course  inspected  by  the  registering  authorities,  with 
the  result  that  much  fraudulent  begging  has  been  abolished. 

Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  all  county  and  county 
borough  councils  were  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
but  they  had  no  power  to  grant  financial  relief  to  them  except 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

In  December,  1929,  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed, 
and  by  it  many  changes  were  made  in  local  government.  The  main 
point  which  concerned  blind  welfare  was  the  power  conferred  on 
every  county  or  county  borough  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  relieve  the  blind  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and 
not  under  the  Poor  Law. 

Many  authorities  signed  this  declaration  and  took  charge  of 
all  blind  persons  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  although  their 
wives  and  families  could  still  only  be  assisted  under  the  Poor  Law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  since  1600  a.d.  there  had  been 
settlement  laws  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  and  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  that  some  councils  were  reluctant  to  sign  the 
declaration.  By  granting  assistance  to  the  blind  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  and  not  under  the  Poor  Law,  they  would  lose  the 
power  of  recovery  of  cost  from  other  councils. 

Legislation  for  the  blind  had  only  begun,  and  so  was  bound 
to  advance  as  experience  showed  the  weak  points  in  the  1920  Act. 
18  years  passed,  during  which  much  work  was  done  among  the 
blind  and  much  careful  thought  given  to  their  general  welfare. 
On  April  1st,  1938,  the  second  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed, 
and  few  who  work  among  the  blind  would  deny  that  it  is  of  real 
benefit  to  the  community. 

Firstly,  the  age  for  receiving  the  blind  old  age  pension  is 
reduced  from  50  to  40.  It  had  become  obvious  that  if  a  man  loses 
his  sight  when  he  is  over  40  he  is  practically  as  unemployable  as 
the  man  wTho  loses  his  sight  at  50.  He  therefore  should  equally 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  blind  old  age  pension. 

The  second  important  alteration  in  this  Act  is  in  the  section 
which  deals  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  In  1920  the  responsi¬ 
bility  was  laid  on  the  council,  but  in  a  suggestive  or  permissive 
way  rather  than  in  a  compulsory  way. 

In  1938  detailed  regulations  were  laid  down  in  connection  with 
the  granting  of  financial  assistance,  the  main  points  being  as 
follows  : — 

1 — Assistance  must  be  given  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  not 
under  Public  Assistance. 
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2 —  Assistance  must  also  be  given  for  dependents  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  Formerly  it  was  only  possible  to  give 
this  under  Public  Assistance. 

3 —  In  assessing  income,  certain  assets  must  be  disregarded — • 
i.e.,  7/6  per  week  National  Health  Insurance  disablement 

benefit ; 

5/-  per  week  friendly  society  sickness  benefit; 

Half  compensation  money  up  to  20/- ; 

20/-  army  disability  pension. 

4 —  Assistance  may  be  given  for  funerals. 

The  third  section  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  recovery  of  cost 
by  one  authority  from  another.  Though  these  settlement  laws  are 
much  simpler  than  the  settlement  laws  under  Public  Assistance, 
the  result  is  much  the  same,  viz.,  that  a  growing  county  into  which 
a  large  number  of  blind  persons  move  does  not  have  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  relieving-  them,  but  can,  for  five  years,  under 
certain  conditions,  claim  any  expense  which  is  specifically  attribu¬ 
table  to  their  welfare,  from  the  former  county. 

This  section  of  the  Act  appears  complicated,  but  actually  is 
simple  when  put  into  practice.  Each  blind  person’s  life  is  divided 
into  five  year,  or  quinquennial,  periods,  beginning  on  the  first  day 
after  the  1st  April,  1938  (when  the  Act  came  into  force),  on  which 
the  persons  receive  financial  assistance.  During  that  five  years 
all  money  paid  to  them  is  chargeable  to  the  county  in  which  they 
last  lived  for  a  consecutive  period  of  one  year  during  the  five  years 
previously. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  another  quinquennial  period  begins. 

It  does  not  matter  how  often  they  move  during  the  five  years, 
the  charge  always  goes  to  the  original  county  responsible.  The 
following  examples  may  make  the  position  clearer  : — 

1 —  On  the  1  st  June,  1938,  a  newly-found  blind  man  in  Kent 
receives  financial  assistance  for  the  first  time.  Previously 
he  had  lived  three  months  in  Essex,  and  before  that  two 
years  in  London.  London  would  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  incurred  wherever  he  goes  until  the  1st  June,  1943. 

2 —  A  man  has  lived  all  his  life  in  London  and  received  financial 
assistance  continuously  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  since 
1935.  In  October,  1938,  he  moves  to  Surrey  and  continues 
to  receive  assistance  there.  London  would  be  responsible 
for  payment  until  the  1st  April,  1943. 

3 —  A  man  has  lived  in  Essex  all  his  life — not  registered  blind 
and  received  no  financial  assistance.  In  January,  1939,  he 
moves  to  Middlesex,  is  registered  blind,  and  receives  assist¬ 
ance.  Essex  would  be  responsible  for  payment  until 
January,  1944. 
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Home  teachers  will  realize  from  these  particulars  how  very 
important  it  is  in  making  enquiries  to  find  out  the  exact  dates  of 
residence,  as  a  difference  of  one  week  may  possibly  thrust  respon¬ 
sibility  on  to  a  wrong  county  for  five  years. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

In  the  previous  article  on  Discipline  we  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  new  teaching  in  practice  was  producing  a  better  type  of 
citizen  in  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind ;  that  the  freedom 
now  in  vogue  was  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  child’s  nature  to 
expand  and  to  express  itself,  and  that  in  the  process  of  doing  so 
he  acquired  poise  and  sanity,  a  more  reliable  judgment  and  con¬ 
siderable  enrichment  of  his  personality ;  that  when  the  time  came 
to  leave  school  or  workshop  the  initiative  which  the  child  had 
practised  will  enable  the  young  man  or  woman  to  face  confidently 
new  circumstances  and  to  make  sound  decisions.  In  other  words, 
our  workshops  and  our  after-care  committees  will  find  that  their 
work  has  been  considerably  lightened  by  the  advent  of  men  or 
women  capable  of  doing  things  for  themselves. 

Now  this  is  the  vision  we  have  when  immersed  in  the  detail 
of  our  work.  Although  it  may  be  difficult  for  acting  teachers  to 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  it  should  be  possible  to  acquire  some¬ 
thing  like  a  detached  view  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  comprehend 
the  goal  at  which  we  aim.  The  freedom  which  is  ours  as  much  as 
the  child’s  should  enable  us  to  share  with  the  principal  and  head¬ 
master  this  comprehension  of  the  work.  Thus,  frequent  consul¬ 
tations  between  members  of  the  staff  of  our  school  take  place, 
and  the  actual  work  produced,  whether  it  be  an  eisteddfod,  a 
pantomime,  a  sports  day,  or  a  school  magazine,  is  a  communal 
effort,  of  which  every  member  may  be  justly  proud. 

To  return  to  the  classroom  after  taking  this  refresher  course 
at  the  staff  meetings  is  always  pleasant  and  helpful.  At  the  staff 
meeting  we  have  decided  on  a  project  for  the  school.  We  have 
seen  the  scheme  in  its  entirety,  and  are  now  happy  and  eager  to 
work  out  the  part  which  has  been  allotted  to  us.  Assume  that 
“  Home  ”  is  the  project,  what  better  name  can  we  have  for  the 
school  where  we  live  as  members  of  one  family.  Our  contribution 
to  the  scheme  is  geography.  We  have  to  systematize  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  lands  and  peoples,  and  to  discuss  the  relations  and 
intercourse  between  one  country  and  another.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
better  achieve  this  end  than  by  tracing  the  commodities  which  we 
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see  in  the  school,  and  thus  work  from  the  consumers,  ourselves, 
to  the  producer.  The  assignment  for  the  week  is  “  bread.”  The 
following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  lesson  in  practice. 

As  the  subject  is  familiar  there  is  no  need  for  samples.  But 
the  globe  must  be  at  hand,  and,  as  Canada  is  to  play  an  important 
part,  the  map  of  Canada.  Firstly,  there  is  discussion  about  the 
nature  of  bread.  It  must  be  seen  and  felt  that  it  is  grain — seed. 
We  may  find  out  the  name  of  the  baker  who  supplies  the  school 
with  bread.  There  may  be  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  baker  in  the 
class.  Some  of  the  children  may  live  in  the  country  and  have 
seen  the  fields  of  golden  wheat.  The  children  here  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  lesson  in  describing  to  us  what  they  know. 
The  teacher  joins  in  the  discussion  and  is  able  to  give  important 
information  about  Britain’s  supply  of  wheat.  The  map  of 
England  may  be  consulted  and  the  climate  of  eastern  England 
and  its  relation  to  wheat  discussed.  The  children  will  be  interested 
to  compare  our  English  fields  with  Canadian  fields.  Pictures 
should  be  at  hand,  and,  in  the  case  of  blind  children,  effective 
and  vivid  descriptions  given  by  the  teacher.  The  voyage  of  the 
wheat  may  now  be  followed  on  maps  or  globe.  The  journey 
takes  us  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  until  we  reach  the  Bristol 
docks.  Here  the  class  will  be  on  familiar  ground,  since 
some  time  ago  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  docks  and  the  Bristol 
granaries.  They  will  be  able  to  describe  a  dock  scene,  with  the 
dockers  and  elevators,  and  what  happens  to  the  wheat  when  the 
great  machines  crush  it.  They  remember  the  sacks  of  flour  out¬ 
side  the  dock  gates,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  complete  the  journey 
to  the  local  baker.  The  teacher  now  summarizes  the  lesson,  bring¬ 
ing-  out  the  various  points,  and  a  very  useful  topic  for  the  English 
essay  is  thus  prepared  :  ”  The  Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread.” 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  new  discipline  is  as  beneficial 
to  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil.  This  large  measure  of  freedom 
unites  pupil  and  teacher  in  one  joyous  quest  for  knowledge.  A 
livelier  interest  is  taken  in  men  and  women  in  other  lands,  and 
a  keen  enthusiasm  carries  us  over  many  difficulties. 

Now,  as  our  freedom  has  grown,  so  have  our  responsibilities. 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  our  work  is  as  fruitful  as  in  those  schools 
where  more  formal  methods  are  adopted?  Of  this  we  are  quite 
sure  :  that  our  lessons  never  deteriorate  into  a  mere  recital  of 
facts  which  the  pupil  commits  to  memory.  Such  may  be  useful 
for  examination  purposes,  but  what  do  they  know  of  England  who 
only  headlines  know?  For  a  class  of  blind  children  the  lesson 
never  becomes  a  formal  exercise  of  following  the  coastline  or 
dividing  the  country  into  natural  regions  by  means  of  Braille  signs. 
It  is  more  important  that  they  should  handle  commodities  and 
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know  something-  about  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  their  production,  judged  bv  this  standard  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  work  will  compare  favourably  with  the  other  type  of 
teaching.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  compulsion  being  absent  the  children  work  with  greater 
zest.  The  knowledge  they  acquire  by  their  own  investigation  is 
more  durable  than  that  acquired  under  the  other  method. 

Slackers  there  have  always  been,  and  we  do  not  deny  we  have 
them.  But  one  difference  may  be  noted  :  that  under  our  system, 
we  do  not  create  an  environment  which  breeds  make-believe  and 
insincerity.  It  was  difficult  to  detect  the  slacker  under  the  old 
regime  until  the  recital  came,  but  under  our  system  it  is  adver¬ 
tised  at  every  stage  of  the  work,  and  no  one  can  let  the  team  down 
with  impunity  !  The  team  spirit  which  is  engendered  in  the  house 
system  is  here  seen  at  work  in  the  class.  The  teacher  is  a  unit 
as  important  as  the  pupil.  His  standard  of  effort  should  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  that  of  the  class.  Where  it  falls  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  trouble  begins.  Therefore,  his  responsibility  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  freedom  granted  him,  and,  of  this  we  are  sure,  he  will  never 
betray  it. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  E.  Dreyfus. 

Italy. — In  the  reports  of  the  Italian  institutions  for  the  blind, 
recently  published,  the  following  facts  are  mentioned  : — 

The  institution  which  is  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Associations  for  the  Blind  in  Italy  now  cares  for  2,298  persons, 
of  whom  1,564  are  pupils,  the  remaining  734  being  inmates  of 
homes.  In  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Firence  a 
technical  school  has  been  established,  where  new  professions  for 
the  blind  are  to  be  explored.  Last  year  a  training  course  for 
wireless  telegraphy  was  arranged,  which  appeared  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Later,  instruction  in  weaving  was  introduced.  The  associ¬ 
ation,  which  provides  blind  persons  with  work,  already  mentioned 
in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine,  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  9,269,495  lira  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1938,  and 
employed  2,600  sightless  workers  per  day,  assisted  by  190  seeing 
workers.  To  other  industries  already  practised,  that  of  making 
cardboard  was  added.  From  the  reports  we  also  learn  that  94 
blind  masseurs  are  now  qualified.  Seventeen  of  these  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  civil,  two  are  at  military  hospitals.  Thirteen  are 
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unemployed,  two  are  teachers  and  the  remainder  work 
independently. 

Portugal. — As  an  article  concerning-  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Porto,  Portugal,  has  been  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
Esperanta  Ligilo ,  written  by  a  teacher  at  this  institute,  1  am  able 
to  give  you  further  details. 

The  institute  at  Porto,  which  is  the  only  one  for  the  blind 
of  North  Portugal,  led  a  very  poor  and  hopeless  existence  until 
October  of  last  year,  when  the  hour  of  its  recovery  was  reached. 
Already  now  it  promises  to  become  very  successful  and  progres¬ 
sive.  Dr.  Bertino  Daciano  Guimarais  has  been  elected  admini¬ 
strator  of  the  school.  He  is  an  eminent  professor  of  public 
education,  explorer  of  art  and  literature,  an  author,  and,  above 
all,  has  a  passion  for  teaching  and  is  a  great  friend  of  the  blind. 
He  has  already  begun  two  new  and  improved  school  buildings 
— comfortable  and  beautiful — which  are  already  being  erected, 
to  which  an  apartment  for  women  is  to  be  added.  A  library,  too, 
has  been  provided  for,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  telephony. 
Opportunities  are  given  for  blind  people  to  attend  classical 
concerts. 

Rumania. — According  to  an  article,  in  Esperanta  Ligilo,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  blind  in  Timisoara, 
Rumania,  17,000  blind  persons  live  in  this  country,  of  whom 
98  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  even  suffi¬ 
cient  literature  for  those  few  persons  capable  of  reading,  as  no 
Braille  library  exists  in  the  country,  and  no  Braille  magazine  is 
published.  The  homes  for  the  blind  possess  some  embossed 
books,  but  these  are  only  for  the  use  of  residents.  In  order  to 
help  themselves,  the  blind  of  Timisoara  founded  an  association 
in  1935,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  Braille  library  for  the 
whole  country.  The  necessary  money  was  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations.  The  copying  of  books  began,  those  who 
had  some  sight  dictating  to  those  who  were  totally  blind.  The 
books  are  bound  in  the  prison  at  Timisoara  free  of  charge, 
except  for  the  materials.  Now  the  associations  possess  over  100 
volumes  in  Braille,  besides  many  books  and  pamphlets  in  ink 
print. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  government  an  organization  for 
helping  the  blind  was  started  in  1935;  it  aims  also  at  preventing 
blindness.  It  cares  for  the  people  not  living  in  institutions  and 
is  collecting  funds  to  establish  a  really  comfortable  home.  This 
association  also  hopes  to  found  a  library.  It  provided  40,000 
lira  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  and  30,000  lira  for  the  provision 
of  shops  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind. 
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[The  following-  is  an  extract  from  the  supplement  to  The  Times, 
which  was  specially  prepared  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  which  appeared  on  the  22nd 
March.  This  particular  article  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  of  Swiss  Cottage.] 

CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

L.C.C.  and  Voluntary  Agencies. 

In  the  Administrative  County  of  London  there  are  to-day 
7,68c  blind  persons,  and  during  the  past  twelve  months  the 
Council  has  expended  on  them  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds.  Such  an  extensive  amount  of  blindness  means  incal¬ 
culable  suffering  and  loss  and  to  the  individual  constitutes  a 
deprivation  which  no  amount  of  assistance,  whether  public  or 
private,  can  entirely  assuage.  A  great  amount  is,  however, 
being  done  and  it  will  make  for  clearness  if  the  blind  are  thought 
of  in  groups  according  to  their  age  and  need.  The  young  blind 
require  education  and  training,  the  middle-aged  employment,  and 
the  elderly  solace  and  financial  help. 

The  first  group,  which  numbers  156,  falls  within  the  care  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Council,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  the  province  of  its  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee. 
The  last  of  these  groups,  the  necessitous  blind,  numbers  no  fewer 
than  6,416  persons.  These  numbers  are  significant  in  that  they 
show,  in  comparison  with  statistics  of  earlier  days,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  blind  is  dwindling,  while  that  of  the  elderly  blind  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  diminution  in  the  young  blind  is 
due  to  better  measures  of  prevention  and  public  health,  while  the 
increase  in  the  older  blind  is  due  to  greater  longevity  of  the 
population  and  greater  care  in  registration. 

In  1889  the  situation  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
At  that  time  the  number  of  the  blind  in  London  was  unknown. 
The  work  that  was  being  done  was,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
out  by  philanthropic  bodies  and  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind  received  no  assistance  at  all  except 
what  came  to  them  by  way  of  poor  relief. 

The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1834,  and  the  London  Home  Teaching  Society,  which  had 
started  its  work  20  years  later,  were  both  struggling  manfully 
to  bring  material  and  spiritual  help  to>  the  blind  within  their  ken, 
but  of  necessity  the  service  was  sporadic  and  could  not  claim  to 
be  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  problem.  Employment  was  found 
for  a  few  blind  men  and  women  by  the  following  charities  : — 
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The  Association  for  Promoting-  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  for  67  workers;  the  Surrey, 
afterwards  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  Peckham,  for 
31  ;  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  at  St.  George’s,  Southwark, 
for  25;  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Kent,  Greenwich,  for  15; 
while  the  London  Society,  at  Swiss  Cottage,  found  work  for  four 
of  its  ex-pupils. 

In  the  education  of  blind  children  charitable  organizations  also 
took  the  lead,  although  the  London  School  Board  was  conducting 
half-a-dozen  day  centres  for  blind  children.  The  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind  catered  for  about  150  pupils  in  its  main  building  at 
Southwark,  and  for  50  junior  pupils  at  Linden  Lodge,  Wands¬ 
worth  Common ;  the  London  Society  had  53  pupils,  while  the 
East  London  Homes,  at  Clapton,  had  20. 

The  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the  London  County  Council 
was  a  notable  date  in  blind  affairs,  for  in  that  year  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Deaf  and  Blind  saw  the  light.  Its 
publication  brought  about  far-reaching  changes  in  blind  economy. 
The  voluntary  agencies  were  stimulated  to  reform  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  in  1893  the  education  of  all  blind  children  in  England 
and  Wales  was  made  a  statutory  duty  of  the  community.  In 
1902  the  School  Board  took  over  Linden  Lodge  from  the  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind  and  used  it  for  blind  boys  from  13  to  16 
years  of  age.  At  the  same  time  it  opened  a  school  for  blind  girls 
at  Elm  Court,  West  Norwood. 

The  work  of  the  day  centres  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
soon  the  Board’s  system  was  catering  for  nearly  400  blind  child¬ 
ren  under  the  age  of  16.  The  task  of  training  these  children  in 
some  industry  in  which  a  livelihood  could  be  earned  was  carried 
out,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  chiefly  by  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  in  1902  had  moved  to  Leatherhead,  and 
later  both  by  it  and  by  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

In  1924  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1908,  took  over  and  developed  the  home  teaching 
service  in  the  London  area.  The  home  teaching  staff  was  greatly 
increased  and  much  painstaking  and  conscientious  case  work  was 
put  in  by  both  committee  and  officials. 

In  1919  grants  were  made  payable  for  the  first  time  by  White¬ 
hall  to  societies  in  respect  of  their  work  for  the  adult  blind,  and 
in  1920  the  all-important  Blind  Persons  Act  took  its  place  on  the 
Statutebook.  This  Act  declared  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
county  and  county  borough  council  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  ordinarily  resident  in  its  area,  and  laid  it  down  that 
each  council  should  submit  to  the  Minister  of  Health  a  scheme 
showing  how  it  proposed  to  discharge  this  duty. 
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The  London  County  Council',  like  most  other  authorities, 
delegated  its  work  to  those  voluntary  agencies  which  were  already 
carrying  out  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  supplemented  the 
grants  which  these  agencies  were  already  receiving-  from  the 
Treasury  and  so  enabled  them  to  extend  their  effectiveness  and 
to  treat  with  greater  liberality  the  blind  within  their  care.  The 
voluntary  workshops  were  enabled  to  pay  substantial  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  wages,  and  large  sums  were  given  annually  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Society  to  be  handed  on  by  it  in  weekly  grants  to  the 
6,000  blind  citizens  of  the  Metropolis.  Most  of  these  were  both 
poor  and  elderly. 

In  1935  the  Council  took  into  its  own  hands  the  home  visiting 
service  and  the  general  welfare  and  financial  care  of  these  scatter¬ 
ed  blind.  It  divided  London  into  four  districts  and  established 
an  office  and  secretary  in  each. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1920  were,  to  some  extent, 
amended  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938.  Under  this  Act  the 
functions  of  the  London  County  Council,  in  common  with  other 
local  authorities,  were  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  financial 
needs  of  a  blind  person  but  also  those  of  his  sighted  dependents. 
The  Act  also  ensures  that  all  assistance,  other  than  that  given 
by  an  institution  or  by  way  of  medical  aid,  is  to  be  provided 
exclusively  under  this  special  legislation  and  not  by  way  of  poor 
relief.  The  scale  of  grants  to  the  necessitous  blind  has  been 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  this  latest  Act,  and  a  liberal  stand¬ 
ard  of  assistance  is  now  in  operation  estimated  to>  cost  during  the 
current  financial  year  about  ^172,000. 

On  the  personal  side,  what  do  the  activities  of  the  Council 
mean  to  the  individual  blind  resident?  If  he  is  a  child  between 
five  and  16  years  of  ag-e  he  will  be  given  an  excellent  general 
education  either  in  one  of  the  Council’s  own  schools  or  in  some 
other,  approved  and  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  If  he 
is  between  16  and  20  years  of  ag-e  lie  will  be  given  technical  train¬ 
ing-  in  some  occupation  at  which  he  will  afterwards  earn  his 
living,  and  a  similar  provision  will  be  made  if  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  after  manhood  has  been  reached. 

At  the  close  of  training-  safe  and  regular  employment  will  be 
found  for  him  in  a  voluntary  workshop  subsidized  by  the  Council, 
where  a  minimum  wage  of  £2  5s.  for  men  and  30/-  for  women  is 
guaranteed,  and  where  a  much  higher  figure  will  probably  be 
earned.  If  by  reason  of  age  or  other  infirmity  training  and 
employment  are  impracticable,  he  will  receive  the  ministrations 
of  the  Council’s  home  visiting  service  and  financial  assistance 
sufficient  for  his  needs. 
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GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

A  well-attended  meeting-  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  College,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on 
Saturday,  the  22nd  April.  Mr.  Getliff  was  in  the  chair  and  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Howard  on  his  return  after  a  long  and  serious  illness. 

The  results  of  the  recent  elections  were  announced  as 
follows  : — 


V  ice-Chairmanship . 

Votes  Votes 

Stevens,  Mr.  S.  E .  108  Lochhead,  Mr.  H.  M.  ...  64 


General  Executive  : 


Votes 


Falconer,  Miss  J.  1 .  137 

Symes,  Mr.  G.  . . .  127 

Burges,  Miss  L.  0 .  116 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  M .  113 

Monk,  Miss  P .  1 1 1 

Lochhead,  Mr.  H.  M.  ...  95 


Votes 


Howard,  Mr.  A .  92 

Hardcastle,  Mr.  L .  93 

Browne,  Mr.  Stobo  .  68 

Harvey,  Mr.  E.  T .  60 

Keir,  Mr.  R .  59 

Burville,  Mr.  F .  54 


Of  the  Executive  the  first  eight  were  declared  elected,  the  last 
two  names  of  these  eight  being  for  one  year  only. 


The  office-bearers  and  committee  of  the  various  branches  for 
1938-39  were  reported  as  follows  : — 

Scottish  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Miss  S.  L.  Campbell. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  R.  Keir. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.  Cormack. 

Committee  : 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson.  Mr.  J.  M.  Edwards. 

Mr.  W.  Edgar.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead. 
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Northern  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomas. 

Vice-Chairman :  Mr.  A.  Howard. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Egerton-Jones,  M.A. 

Committee  : 

Mr.  A.  Siddall.  Mr.  L.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens.  Mr.  Isherwood. 

Midland  Branch. 

r 

Chairman  :  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  G.  Whitton. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers. 

Committee  : 

Miss  Metcalf.  Miss  Morley. 

Miss  West. 

Southern  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Maurice  Blake. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Miss  C.  Tetley. 

Committee  : 

Mrs.  Hiskett.  Mr.  G.  Symes. 

Miss  Holmes.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Western  Branch. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.  C.  Rae. 

Committee  : 

Miss  Kirk.  Miss  Jeffs. 

Miss  Wynn-Lloyd.  Miss  Falconer. 

It  was  reported  that  the  following  had  been  elected  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Editors  :  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  G.  Exley,  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Miller,  Miss  I.  Winpenny ;  and  that  the  following  had 
been  elected  to  act  as  Business  Agents  :  Miss  W.  L.  Adams,  Mr. 
W.  Edgar,  Mr.  P.  H.  Pepler,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

The  audited  accounts  for  the  year  1938-39  were  considered, 
with  an  explanatory  memorandum  by  the  Registrar. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  financial  result  of  the  year’s  work¬ 
ing  was  reasonably  satisfactory,  in  that  the  net  balance,  that  is 
the  balance  after  disregarding  the  Trust  Funds,  had  increased 
from  ^13  to  £33.  As  kQt;h  income  and  expenditure  had  been 
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normal  throughout  the  twelve  months,  this  indicated  that  the 
College  was  in  a  healthily  solvent  condition  and  that  if  all  the 
members  could  be  induced  to  pay  their  annual  dues  its  financial 
position  could  be  regarded  as  flourishing. 

The  total  membership  of  the  College  was  450,  while  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  ^190,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  70  members  had  not  yet  paid  up  during 
the  year. 

It  was  decided  to  print  comparative  figures  of  1937-38  and  it 
was  formally  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  accounts  be 
recommended  for  adoption  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

With  regard  to  the  Craft  Instructors’  Examination,  Mr. 
Symes  reported  that  a  special  examination  had  been  held  in  the 
month  of  March  for  one  candidate.  This  exceptional  step  had 
been  taken  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  Athlone  School  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Africa.  This  school  had  appointed  a  London 
basket  maker  to  a  craft  instructor’s  post  in  their  school  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  College.  As  they 
could  not  wait  until  October,  the  Board  had  acceded  to  their  re¬ 
quest  for  a  special  examination.  The  candidate  had  proved 
himself  to  be  an  efficient  craftsman,  but  completely  failed  in  the 
ability-to-teach  test.  As  he  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  this 
result  was  not  surprising. 

In  connection  with  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Mr. 
Stevens  reported  that  matters  concerned  with  the  forthcoming 
examination,  including  the  preparation  of  papers,  had  been  dealt 
with  on  the  previous  evening.  Eighty-five  candidates  had  applied 
to  sit,  compared  with  78  last  year.  Thirty-six  wished  to  sit  in 
London  and  49  in  Liverpool.  Four  examiners  had  been  allocated 
to  each  centre. 

In  connection  with  the  School  Teachers’  Examination  Mr. 
Hewitt  reported  that  13  candidates  had  entered  for  this  examina¬ 
tion — 10  women  and  three  men.  Examination  papers  had  been 
prepared  at  two  meetings  of  the  examination  board,  one  held  on 
the  previous  evening  and  one  before  the  Executive. 

Two  essays  had  been  received  for  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Medal, 
but  were  not  yet  adjudicated. 

In  connection  with  the  Pianoforte  Tuners’  Examination  the 
Registrar  reported  that  at  the  recent  examination  nine  candidates 
had  presented  themselves,  six  in  London  and  three  in  Birmingham. 
All  had  been  successful,  six  obtaining  honours. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  examinations  in  the  coming  year  on 
the  following  dates  :  5th  and  6th  July,  1939;  22nd  and  23rd  Nov¬ 
ember,  1939;  20th  and  2 1  st  March,  1940. 
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Arising-  out  of  the  report  of  the  Northern  Branch  a  discussion 
took  place  on  the  recruitment  of  members. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Registrar  should  write  to  all  successful 
candidates  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination,  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  membership.  The 
Executive  reaffirmed  its  practice  of  allowing  candidates  to  join  as 
from  the  ist  October  at  half-fee.  The  Registrar  was  also  in¬ 
structed  to  notify  members  on  their  election  and  to  point  out  that 
subscriptions  were  payable  in  advance. 

It  was  further  stated  in  explanation  of  a  question  raised  by 
the  Northern  Branch  that  wide  publicity  had  been  secured  for  the 
Executive’s  Report  on  the  Home  Teaching  Service.  Over  800 
copies  had  been  distributed. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership  of  the  College  : — 

Miss  Brain  (H.T.),  Ongrove,  15  Vale  Road,  Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

Miss  P.  Hayter  (H.T.),  7  Greville  Place,  N.W.  6. 

Miss  Hodson  (S.T.),  School  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood, 
Preston. 

Mr.  W.  Montgomery. 

Miss  F.  Pitman  (C.I.),  80  Forest  Road,  Kew  Gardens, 
Surrey. 

Miss  Place  (H.T.),  7  Rosewood  Avenue,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

Mr.  James  Rigby  (H.T.),  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Executive  and  Annual  General 
Meeting  on  Saturday,  the  8th  July,  at  the  offices  of  the  College. 
The  attention  of  all  members  is  drawn  to  this  meeting,  when  it 
is  hoped  as  many  as  possible  will  make  an  effort  to  attend. 


GIFTS  TO  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  head  teachers  of  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete  their  training  shortly 
and  whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  for  a  form  of  application  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts 
take  the  form  of  watches,  Braille  typewriters,  apparatus  or  Braille 
books. 
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HINTS  TO  NEW  HOME  TEACHERS  ON  CASE  WORK, 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  PENSIONS  AND 

INSURANCE. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  in  the  Home  Teachers’  Handbook  on 
case  work  and  some  questions  in  the  Home  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion.  It  has,  in  theory,  necessarily  to  be  treated  much  like  any  of 
the  other  subjects — legislation,  basket  work,  and  even  Braille — 
yet  it  covers  not  only  a  large  part  but  the  most  important  part  of 
a  home  teacher’s  work. 

People  are  divided  into  age  groups,  and  to  various  questions 
you  are  supposed  to  answer  that  blind  babies  are  sent  to  Sunshine 
Homes  and  young  men  are  sent  to  workshops  to  train.  This  is 
excellent  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is  very  different,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  case  work  you  are  dealing  with  human 
beings  and  not  with  chessmen.  The  blind  are  often  most  intelligent 
and  independent,  and  if  they  have  recently  lost  their  sight  they 
are  apt  to  resent  the  arrival  of  a  home  teacher  who  asks  a  number 
of  questions.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  person  who 
has  only  newly  lost  his  sight  is  very  different  from  a  person  who 
has  never  had  his  sight,  and  the  following  hints  will  be  found 
useful,  especially  when  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  classes  : — 

1 —  Be  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  not  a  player  of  chess — 
try  to  help  and  guide  rather  than  direct. 

2 —  Don’t  produce  long  case  papers  at  once  and  try  to  fill  them 
in.  Any  feeling  of  friendship  is  at  once  spoiled  if  this  is 
done.  A  home  teacher  should  train  herself  to  remember 
facts  about  people,  and  then  she  can  fill  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  case  paper  when  she  has  left  the  house. 

3 —  Don’t  be  disappointed  if  sometimes  you  don’t  seem  to  have 
done  anything  in  your  first  visit.  It  is  not  unknown  for  an 
experienced  home  teacher  to  take  three  months  to  get  into 
real  contact  with  a  man  who  is  in  great  need. 

4 —  Don’t  expect  anyone  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  help — 
if  he  is  independent  he  may  resent  it  greatly,  but  if  you  have 
the  right  sympathy  you  will  win  in  the  end. 

5 —  Don’t  forget  that  case  work  deals  with  the  whole  family, 
not  only  with  the  blind  member,  and  that  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1938,  this  is  much  easier  to  do. 

6 —  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  blind  person,  and  look  at 
the  position  from  his  or  her  standpoint.  The  father  thinks 
of  his  responsibility  to  his  children,  and  the  mother  wonders 
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how  she  can  look  after  the  household.  Give  them  help  to 
settle  these  difficulties,  and  then  they  will  really  value  your 
advice. 

When  you  have  overcome  the  first  stages,  then  go  into  the 
question  of  the  financial  position  and  don’t  forget  that  the  man 
who  has  always  supported  his  family  is  most  sensitive  about  allow¬ 
ing  that  he  can  no  longer  do>  so. 

You  should  first  find  out  what  money  a  blind  person  has,  and 
then  for  what  he  might  be  eligible. 

The  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  is  granted  to  a  very  large  number 
of  persons,  and  it  is  wise  for  every  home  teacher  to  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  concerning'  it  at  her  finger  tips  : — 

1 —  The  applicant  must  be  over  40. 

2 —  The  applicant  must  not  have  more  than  15/-  per  week 
unearned  income,  and  10/-  per  week  earned  or  unearned 
income  in  order  to  receive  the  pension  at  full  rate. 

3 —  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  recommended  that  workshop 
augmentation  shall  be  considered  as  earned  income,  and 
home  worker’s  augmentation  as  unearned  income. 

4 —  Free  board  and  lodging  is  reckoned  as  income. 

5 —  If  a  pension  is  bestowed  it  is  granted  with  arrears  from  the 
date  the  application  is  received,  so  there  should  be  as  little 
delay  as  possible  in  sending  in  the  application. 

6 —  Finally,  never  accept  the  fact  that  a  pension  has  been  re¬ 
fused  unless  the  reason  is  clear.  Further  enquiries  often 
show  that  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  or  con¬ 
fused  statements  which  a  home  teacher  can  clear  up. 
Remember  the  pensions  officer  is  an  “  officer,”  and  the 
home  teacher  should  be  a  “  friend.”  The  door  was  opened 
a  crack  once  to  a  home  teacher  who  was  new  to  a  district, 
and  the  question  was  asked,  “  Are  you  the  pensions  woman 
or  the  domiciliary  lady?  ”  This  shows  what  power  a  home 
teacher  has  if  she  uses  it  rightly. 

National  Health  Insurance  Sickness  and  Disablement  Benefit 
is  also  very  often  successfully  claimed  by  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight.  Different  insurance  societies  vary  in  their  regulations,  but 
generally  speaking  the  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

1 —  Any  unemployable  blind  person  who  has  been  properly  in¬ 
sured  should  have  National  Health  Insurance  Disablement 
Benefit  for  his  blindness. 

2 —  If  the  insured  is  in  arrears  with  his  payments,  it  is  probably 
worth  while  paying  up  these  arrears,  in  order  to  make  him 
eligible  for  disablement  benefit,  as  under  the  Blind  Persons 
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Act,  1938,  7/6  per  week  National  Health  Insurance  Disable¬ 
ment  Benefit  must  be  ignored  in  assessing  his  income. 

3 —  A  blind  person  can  draw  National  Health  Insurance  Dis¬ 
ablement  Benefit  while  he  is  in  training,  although  not  after 
he  is  employed. 

4 —  If  the  approved  society’s  regulations  lav  down  that  a  per¬ 
son  in  receipt  of  disablement  benefit  must  be  in  his  own 
home  by  7  p.m.,  application  should  be  made  to  the  society 
to  allow  all  able-bodied  blind  persons  to  stay  out  later  to 
attend  evening  socials.  Applications  of  this  sort  usually 
receive  very  kindly  consideration. 

5 —  National  Health  Insurance  Disablement  Benefit  ceases  at 
65,  and  the  Contributory  Old  Age  Pension  is  granted,  but 
application  for  this  pension  should  be  made  a  few  weeks 
before  the  age  of  65  is  reached. 

6 —  The  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  and  Contributory  Old  Age 
Pension  can  both  be  drawn  from  the  age  of  65  to  70,  and 
then  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  is  withdrawn. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Benefit.  This  can  also  be  drawn  by 
a  person  for  six  months  if  he  is  properly  insured  and  has  lost  his 
sight  while  employed  in  sighted  work. 

With  these  facts  in  her  mind  the  home  teacher  should  be  able 
to  give  most  useful  advice  to  newly-blind  persons.  Once  having 
given  helpful  advice  she  should  have  little  difficulty  in  being  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  friend  in  the  house,  which  surely  should  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  every  home  teacher. 


“  THE  VOICE  OF  POETRY.” 

A  complete  break  away  in  records  is  announced  by  Columbia 
this  month — a  recorded  anthology  of  verse,  spoken  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  actress,  Edith  Evans.  It  is  the  reflection  of  a  growing 
movement  for  the  recognition  of  spoken  verse,  a  movement  that 
is  engaging  the  activities  of  many  authorities,  great  actors  and 
actresses,  and  famous  poets. 

How  the  idea  of  the  first  anthology  of  verse  came  into  being 
is  an  interesting  story.  Just  over  a  year  ago  Mr.  Wallace  B. 
Nichols,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  annual  Oxford  Festival  of 
Spoken  Poetry,  wrote  a  book  on  “  The  Speaking  of  Poetry,”  a 
volume  which  he  dedicated  to  Miss  Edith  Evans,  as  to  one  “  Who 
can  speak  poetry  perfectly.” 
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After  its  publication  he  received  a  letter  from  a  nun  in  New 
Zealand,  saying-  that  she  was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  teach 
the  speaking  of  poetry  there  and  though  she  found  his  book 
extremely  helpful,  she  did  wish  that  she  could  hear  Miss  Edith 
Evans  herself  speak  verse.  Mr.  Nichols  mentioned  this  to  Miss 
Edith  Evans,  and  the  idea  of  a  set  of  gramophone  records 
occurred  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  and  entirely  independently,  Mr.  H.  D.  Fayers,  of 
the  Columbia  Company,  stimulated  by  the  Oxford  Festival  which 
he  had  attended  two<  or  three  times,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
anthology  of  spoken  poetry.  A  talk  with  Mr.  Nichols  at  Oxford 
resulted  in  their  pooling  activities,  and  the  help  of  Miss  Edith 
Evans  being  forthcoming,  the  scheme  was  put  in  motion.  It  was 
a  real  collaboration  between  the  three,  both  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr. 
Fayers  being  present  at  the  recordings,  and  they  are  now  hoping 
that  the  unnamed  nun  in  New  Zealand  will  have  found  what  she 
needed,  and  that  this  first  volume  of  “  The  Voice  of  Poetry  ” 
will  fulfil  an  ever-increasing  function  and  give;  ever-growing 
pleasure.  The  charm  of  an  anthology  lies  in  its  continual  change 
of  mood — and  in  this  series  of  records  there  is  something  for 
everyone. 

There  are  30  poems  on  the  six  10-inch  Columbia  records  in  the 
attractive  album — spoken  by  Miss  Edith  Evans — ranging  from 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  and  Keats  down  to  Lewis  Carroll,  and 
containing  also  works  by  a  group  of  living  poets,  including  John 
Masefield,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Laurence  Binyon,  Alfred  Noyes, 
Gordon  Bottomley,  Richard  Church,  W.  B.  Davies,  Wallace  B. 
Nichols. 

While  it  is  easy  to  see  the  vital  value  of  these  records,  the 
more  important  point  is  that  they  may  easily  create  a  new  vogue 
and  open  up  a  field  of  interest  as  varied  and  fascinating  as  music 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  one  record  to  recommend  as  an 
example  to  hear,  but  for  diversity  of  interest  we  suggest  DB  1858 
with  six  poems  which  open  with  John  Masefield’s  “  Cargoes  ”  and 
end  with  Lewis  Carroll’s  “  You  are  old,  Father  William.” 

The  six  records  are  in  a  specially  designed  album,  with  a  book¬ 
let  containing  notes  on  the  poems  by  Wallace  B.  Nichols  and  a 
foreword  by  Laurence  Binyon.  The  set  costs  a  guinea,  and  it 
would  make  an  ideal  gift  for  anyone. 
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[The  following-  talk  (which  has  been  slightly  condensed  for  publi¬ 
cation)  was  given  to  new  and  prospective  home  teachers  by 
Miss  M.  G.  Thomas  at  a  refresher  course  recently  held  at 
Swiss  Cottage.] 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  BEFORE  1920. 

By  M.  G.  Thomas. 

The  history  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  can  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  periods,  the  first  from  1791,  and  the  second  from  1920, 
when  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed,  to  the  present  day. 

The  year  1791  makes  a  convenient  starting  point,  because  it 
was  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
England ;  this  school  was  founded  in  Liverpool  and  still  exists  as 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  this  country.  Because  it  is  the 
centre  at  which  the  home  teachers’  training  course  is  given,  and 
the  Northern  Counties  centre  for  the  home  teachers’  examination, 
it  is  one  of  particular  interest  to  home  teachers. 

Edward  Rushton,  the  founder  of  the  Liverpool  school,  was 
himself  partially  blind,  having  lost  his  sight  as  a  young  man  on 
board  a  slave  trading  vessel.  An  epidemic  of  ophthalmia  had 
broken  out  among  the  negroes,  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  what  he 
could  for  these  stricken  people  Rushton  contracted  the  disease 
himself.  Later  in  life  he  regained  a  fair  measure  of  sight,  but  he 
had  learned  at  first  hand  what  blindness  meant,  and  his  sympathy 
was  quickened.  He  raised  funds  to  open  the  Liverpool  school, 
where  at  first  music  only  was  taught,  but  where  basket-making 
and  mat-making  followed  before  very  long. 

Two  years  later  two  other  institutions  were  started,  one  in 
Edinburgh  and  another  in  Bristol,  and  in  1799  the  first  London 
institution,  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  was  opened  in 
Southwark.  This  is  now  the  well-known  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Leatherhead. 

Other  institutions  opened  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  included  Norwich  (1805),  Glasgow  (1825),  York  (1835), 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage  (1838),  and  Exeter  and 
Newcastle  the  same  year.  As  this  talk  is  being  given  at  Swiss 
Cottage  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  school  was 
opened  in  Bloomsbury,  but  moved  to  this  address  ten  years  later, 
and  that  it  was  originally  founded — as  was  Exeter — to  further 
the  use  of  Lucas  type,  of  which  I  hope  to  speak  later. 

The  purpose  of  these  earliest  schools  was  in  the  main  indus¬ 
trial.  They  had  no  great  ambition  to  teach  their  pupils  in  the 
sense  in  which  elementary  teaching  is  given  to-day,  and  indeed 
one  could  hardly  expect  it,  as  the  idea  of  reading  by  touch  was 
still  only  in  its  infancy,  and  Braille  as  a  system  had  not  yet  been 
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devised.  I  think  all  they  hoped  to  do  was  to  give  their  pupils  as 
much  industrial  training  as  they  could  in  the  making  of  baskets 
and  mats,  and  in  addition  to  give  them  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  a  little — as  a  rule,  very  little — teaching  in  English, 
arithmetic  and  geography.  Their  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  rather  at  a  dead  end.  The  pupils  received  some  teaching, 
but  it  did  not  lead  anywhere,  for  they  could  only  return  to  their 
own  homes  when  it  was  completed  (or  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  find 
a  permanent  asylum  in  the  institution).  There  was  little  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  carry  on  trades  at  home,  with  no  one  to  help 
them  in  the  purchase  of  material  or  the  making  and  marketing  of 
goods. 

Perhaps  the  first  person  to  recognize  their  difficulties  was 
Elizabeth  Gilbert,  the  blind  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
She  got  into  touch  with  a  blind  man  who  had  a  minor  position  on 
the  staff  at  Swiss  Cottage,  and  they  discussed  plans  together ; 
finally,  in  1854,  she  decided  to  rent  a  cellar  in  Holborn  at  1/6  a 
week,  and  engaged  six  blind  men  to  work  in  their  homes,  but  to 
obtain  their  materials  and  market  their  goods  through  the  society 
she  founded.  That  society  still  exists  as  the  Incorporated  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  Miss  Gilbert’s  scheme  having  proved 
a  fair  success,  her  example  was  followed  outside  London,  and 
between  1854  and  1869  sixteen  workshops  for  the  blind  were  set 
up,  and  employment  was  found  for  about  450  persons. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  several 
institutions  for  the  blind,  where  education  and  training  were 
given,  and  a  fair  number  of  workshops  where  that  training 
could  be  turned  to  account.  There  were  also  several  pension 
societies.  There  was  the  rather  exclusive  Hetherington’s  Charity 
for  Aged  Blind  Persons  (whose  regulations  decreed  that  “  day- 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  journeymen  in  any  handicraft,  or 
persons  who  had  earned  a  living  by  turning  a  mangle  ”  were 
debarred  from  its  benefits),  the  Blind  Man’s  Friend  Charity, 
founded  in  1836,  the  pensions  administered  by  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  and  others. 

These  pensions  were  a  great  blessing,  in  that  they  removed 
some  of  the  most  respectable  blind  people  from  the  grip  of  a 
rather  harsh  Poor  Law,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  many  of 
them  were  lonely  people,  who  needed  more  than  money  to  give 
them  happiness  in  old  age.  In  1834,  therefore,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
that  great  Victorian  philanthropist  whose  name  is  associated  with 
so  many  reforms,  and  a  friend  of  his,  Lord  Ebury,  decided  to 
found  a  society  in  London  to  visit  the  blind  in  their  homes,  to 
read  the  Bible  to  them,  to  take  them  to  places  of  worship,  and  to 
help  them  financially.  This  society,  which  still  exists  and  was 
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the  germ  of  the  home  teaching  service,  was  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society,  and  was  fairly  soon  imitated  in  other  large 
towns.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  Carlisle,  Bristol  and 
Birmingham,  and  by  1884  there  were  about  eighty  societies, 
mainly  employing  blind  men  as  teachers,  at  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  original  object  of  these  societies  was 
mainly  religious,  but  gradually  they  widened  their  scope,  and 
the  material  welfare  of  the  blind  came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  their  work.  It  was  this  gradual  extension  of  their  activities 
to  cover  the  education,  training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
above  all,  the  welfare  of  the  unemployable  blind,  that  prepared 
them  for  the  task  eventually  laid  upon  them  by  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

You  will  remember  that  when  I  referred  earlier  to  education 
I  said  that  it  could  never  get  very  far  until  some  means  had  been 
found  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read.  The  idea  of  reading  by  touch 
reached  England  from  France,  for  a  Frenchman,  Valentine  Hauy, 
devised  a  raised  italic  type  as  early  as  1786.  The  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  full  of  experiments.  Between  1830 
and  1850  types  were  devised  by  Fry,  Alston,  Frere,  Moon  and 
Lucas.  Lucas’  type,  which  was  stenographic,  superseded  Braille 
for  many  years,  and  the  school  at  Swiss  Cottage  was  founded 
by  him  with  the  printing  of  his  type  as  part  of  its  programme. 
It  was  actually  not  until  1891  that  the  Swiss  Cottage  authorities 
discontinued  its  production,  and  only  a  very  few  years  ago  I  was 
asked  by  an  old  blind  man  if  we  could  lend  him  any  books  in 
Lucas. 

Louis  Braille  invented  the  type  that  bears  his  name  in  1834, 
and  it  is  therefore  rather  surprising  that  Alston,  Lucas,  and 
Frere,  who  began  their  work  rather  later,  ever  succeeded  in 
pushing  their  types  at  all.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
Braille  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  even  in  his  own  country  his 
type  was  not  generally  used  until  twenty  years  after  he  devised 
it.  It  owes  its  introduction  into  this  country  to  Dr.  Armitage, 
founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  now  known 
as  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  1868  Dr.  Armitage,  who  was  himself  blind  enough  to 
depend  on  finger-reading,  formed  a  small  committee  of  people 
like  himself,  to  consider  all  the  types  then  in  existence,  and  to 
decide  which  should  be  recommended  for  use.  As  things  then 
were,  a  child  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  one  part  of 
England  would  learn  to  use  the  books  in  the  library  of  that 
school,  but  might  find,  on  moving  to  another  area,  that  another 
type  was  in  use.  It  was  a  wasteful  and  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
Dr.  Armitage’s  committee  reported  in  favour  of  Braille,  stressing 
its  advantages — chiefly  that  it  could  be  written  as  well  as  read, 
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and  used  for  musical  notation.  When  Dr.  Armitage  began  his 
work  there  was  not  one  institution  in  the  country  that  used 
Braille,  and  it  was  actually  only  known  to  about  twenty  blind 
individuals.  Even  in  1883,  when  it  was  used  in  twenty-seven 
schools,  it  was  less  popular  than  Moon  type,  which  was  then 
taught  in  thirty-five  institutions.  So  you  see  that  the  debt 
which  blind  people  owe  to  Dr.  Armitage  is  hardly  less  than  they 
owe  to  Braille  himself.  Braille  having  been  accepted  by  this 
committee,  the  publication  of  books  became  one  of  the  main 
activities  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

In  1889  the  Government  set  up  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire 
into  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  this  Commission  recommended 
that  the  elementary  education  of  blind  children  should  be  made 
compulsory.  The  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Child¬ 
ren)  Act  was  passed  in  1893,  enforcing  education  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  and  introducing  Government  inspection 
of  schools  for  the  blind.  Things  were  improving,  though  a  blind 
child  who  left  school  at  sixteen  might  still  be  turned  out  on  the 
world  untrained  for  any  trade.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extend 
the  school-leaving  age  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  but  this  was  not 
successful.  However,  although  nothing  was  yet  done  officially, 
private  charity,  free  places  given  by  institutions,  and  help  from 
the  more  enlightened  boards  of  guardians,  often  made  it  possible 
for  the  promising  child  to  receive  technical  training  when  com¬ 
pulsory  education  ceased. 

There  have,  of  course,  always  been  blind  boys  and  girls  who 
are  unsuitable  for  trade,  and  Dr.  Armitage,  who  was  a  tireless 
traveller,  had  visited  Paris  and  been  much  impressed  by  the 
training  given  there  to  musical  blind  boys,  who  received  sufficient 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  become  teachers  of  the  piano  and 
organ,  church  organists  and  piano  tuners.  His  enquiries  show¬ 
ed  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  trained  at  the  Paris  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Young  Blind  became  either  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting. 

One  day,  when  he  was  thinking  about  it,  and  wondering  what 
could  be  done  in  this  country  to  emulate  the  Paris  scheme,  a 
visitor  was  announced,  who  told  Dr.  Armitage  that  he  was  a 
blind  teacher  of  music  in  an  American  school.  Within  half-an-hour 
the  two  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  found  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  music  to  the  blind  in  this  country.  The  visitor 
was  Francis  Campbell,  the  first  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  at  Upper  Norwood,  which  was  the  result  of  the  talk  and 
came  into  existence  in  1871.  The  fact  that  it  was  close  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  gave  the  pupils  taught  there  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  the  day.  About  eight  years 
after  the  College  was  opened  a  wealthy  Londoner,  Henry  Gardner, 
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left  a  fortune,  largely  earmarked  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  funds  were  set  aside  to  help  music  students 
at  Norwood. 

And  now  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
technical  training.  You  will  remember  that  a  certain  number  of 
blind  children  were  enabled  to  secure  this  when  they  left  school 
through  special  grants  from  charitable  societies,  boards  of  guard¬ 
ians  and  so  on.  It  was  all  rather  haphazard  until  1902,  when  an 
Education  Act  was  passed,  which  said  that  local  education 
authorities  “  might  take  such  steps  as  seemed  desirable  to1  supply 
or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary.”  The 
blind,  as  you  see,  are  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  when  the 
Board  of  Education  were  consulted  as  to  whether  the  clause  could 
be  regarded  as  covering  them,  it  suggested  that  proposals  of 
local  education  authorities  to  aid  the  higher  education  of  blind 
children  under  the  Act  by  giving  them  technical  training  might 
be  submitted.  This  was  successfully  done,  and  before  very  long 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  the  phrase  “  other  than  elemen¬ 
tary  ”  might  be  understood  to  cover  the  technical  training  of  the 
blind. 

By  1902,  therefore,  we  have  the  elementary  education  of  the 
blind  made  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  16,  trade  training  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  a  fair  number  of  workshops  established  where  the 
blind  man  could  find  employment  when  training  was  over.  The 
problem  of  the  home  worker  had  not  yet  been  tackled,  and  does 
not  belong  to  this  pre-1920  period,  as  nothing  was  done  about  it 
till  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  Armitage  resulting  from  enquiries  made  by 
him  in  Germany. 

Did  the  years  between  1902  and  1920  bring  about  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  care  of  the  elderly  and  unemployable  blind?  You 
will  remember  that  I  spoke  of  the  home  teaching  societies  up  and 
down  the  country,  which  were  doing  valuable  and  rather  mis¬ 
cellaneous  work,  keeping  a  register  of  the  blind,  furthering  their 
education  and  training  and  looking  after  the  elderly  and  unem¬ 
ployable-through  the  home  teachers.  The  work  was,  however, 
rather  unco-ordinated,  and  it  was  felt  early  in  this  century  that 
something  should  be  done  to  promote  uniformity,  and  to  enable 
the  backward  areas  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  more 
progressive.  In  1906,  therefore,  at  a  conference  held  in  Man¬ 
chester,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  societies  for  the  blind  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Cumberland, 
Westmorland  and  Yorkshire  should  form  themselves  into  a  feder¬ 
ation,  which  they  called  the  Northern  Counties  Association. 
Their  example  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  1911  there  were  seven  Unions,  covering  the  whole  of  England 
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and  Wales.  Finally,  all  these  united  to  form  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations,  which  existed  to  promote  co-operation 
between  the  Counties  Associations  and  to  further  a  common 
policy. 

As  the  years  went  on  it  became  pretty  clear  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  alone  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  when  something  must  be  done  to  help  them  from 
public  funds.  Training  and  employment,  homes  and  hostels, 
home  teaching,  provision  of  embossed  literature  and  music — all 
these  were  crippled  for  lack  of  funds.  In  1914  the  matter  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  a  result  a  Departmental 
Committee  was  set  up  “  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  the 
blind.”  This  Committee  sat  for  three  years,  and  in  1917  pre¬ 
sented  its  report,  recommending  that  a  special  Government 
department  should  make  the  welfare  of  the  blind  its  concern. 
This  department  was  accordingly  set  up,  and  is  now  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  An  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Ministry  in  its  work,  and 
one  of  the  first  steps  which  it  took  was  to  recommend,  in  1919, 
that  certain  grants  should  be  made  to  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
return  for  the  services  they  rendered.  With  these  grants  you  are 
already  familiar. 

And  so  we  come  to  1920,  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  with  a  sort  of  skeleton  scheme  of  blind  welfare 
already  well  established,  but  awaiting  the  passing  of  that  Act 
to  clothe  it. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

H.M.L. 

Two  Home  Teaching  Appointments . — Messrs.  John  MacLinden 
and  John  Irving  have  recently  been  appointed  home  teachers  under 
the  Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Murray, 
who  both  have  a  long  record  of  service.  Their  successors  hold 
the  College  certificate  and  are  well  known  in  the  Scottish  Branch. 

Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  (1939). — Royal  Blind  School  Re¬ 
sults  (maximum  in  each  case  200  marks). — Percussion  Bands 
(Class  23)  :  1st  place — 170  marks.  Country  Dancing  (Class  36)  : 
80%  marks.  Junior  Scots  Songs  (Class  85)  :  1st  place,  Joy 
Dickson — 170  marks.  Juvenile  Scots  Songs  (Boys,  Class  89)  : 
1  st  place,  Alex.  Rennie — 174  marks.  Piano-Improvisation  (Class 
1 18)  :  1st  place,  Joy  Dickson — 90%  marks.  Organ  Solo  A  (Open 
Class),  The  W.  B.  Ross  Trophy  :  1st  place,  James  Wightman — 
177  marks;  2nd  place,  Jack  Little — 175  marks.  Organ  Solo  B 
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(Open  Class),  The  Edinburgh  Society  of  Organists’  Prize  :  ist 
place,  Reginald  Ayres — 176  marks;  2nd  place,  James  McMorren — 
166  marks. 

Reading  and  Writing  Tests.- — The  Annual  Reading  and  Writing 
Competition,  organized  by  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  was  held  in  the  Mission’s 
premises,  201  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Thursday,  20th 
April,  when  46 competitors  from  different  districts  of  the  Mission’s 
widely  scattered  area  took  part.  The  competition  comprised  tests 
in  Moon  reading,  Braille  reading  and  writing,  pencil  writing,  and 
typewriting.  The  examiners  were  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Irving,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Laurence  R.  Brown,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  in  a 
short  speech  at  the  close  of  the  competition,  pointed  out  that  the 
Mission  possessed  a  free  lending  library  of  over  6,000  books  in 
Moon  and  Braille  type,  which  were  available  to  all  readers  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  Last  year  the  circulation 
had  reached  a  total  of  over  16,000  volumes,  besides  numerous 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He  then  called  on  Miss  M.  A. 
Brodie,  President  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Mission,  to 
present  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 


FROM  THE  WEST. 

By  L.M.G. 

So  much  has  been  written  already  about  handicraft  centres 
that  one  hesitates  to  add  to  it.  As  there  may  be  others,  however, 
who  are  anxious  to  start  such  a  centre,  the  following  may  be  of 
interest,  particularly  as  in  these  days  of  comparative  financial 
security  for  the  unemployable  blind  the  social  side  of  after-care 
work  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 

When  we  proposed  starting  our  handicraft  centre,  our  support¬ 
ers  could  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  wished  us  God¬ 
speed  and  were  sure  it  would  prove  a  successful  venture,  and 
those  who  wished  us  God-speed  and  were  sure  we  were  doomed  to 
failure — the  reason  given  for  this  gloomy  prophecy  being  that  in 
these  days  the  unemployable  blind  are  so  well  looked  after  with 
their  free  wireless,  their  Braille  and  Moon  books,  social  centres 
(as  distinct  from  handicraft  centres),  to  be  found  in  every  sizable 
town,  that  they  would  not  be  interested  in  anything  that  called 
for  effort  on  their  part,  and  certainly  they  would  not  want  to  make 
things  they  could  buy  as  required  from  the  nearest  cheap  sixpenny 
store. 

These  reasons  are  mentioned  because  they  seem  to  be  fairly 
general,  and  while  not  claiming  outstanding  success  with  our 
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centre,  we  do  feel  these  particular  arguments  have  been  refuted. 
What  is  so  often  overlooked  is  the  inherent  urge  in  all  of  us  to  be 
creative.  To  have  made  something  oneself,  however  simple,  gives 
a  sense  of  achievement.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the 
unemployable  blind,  who  in  the  very  nature^  of  things  have 
limited  opportunities  for  creative  effort. 

We  started  our  centre  last  September  with  io  members — we 
now  have  27  names  on  the  register,  with  a  waiting  list.  So  far 
none  of  our  earliest  members  has  “  dropped  out  by  the  way.” 
We  find  that  a  handicraft  centre  appeals  to  a  variety  of  people — 
indeed  there  seems  to  be  something  for  almost  every  type  of  per¬ 
son  a  home  teacher  visits. 

Our  handicrafts,  which  are  simple  and  as  varied  as  we  can 
make  them,  include  knitting,  weaving,  sewing,  bead-work  and 
light  basketry,  with  some  rug  work,  more  especially  the  kind  done 
with  old  silk  stockings,  which  are  of  course  less  expensive  than 
wool.  For  the  men,  in  addition  to  basketry,  there  is  a  wood-work 
section,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  men  run  more  or  less 
by  themselves,  their  knowledge  being  greater  than  ours.  Some 
of  the  things  attempted  have  been  quite  ambitious,  such  as  a  meat 
safe  (now  sold)  and  slipper  boxes  made  from  Irish  butter  boxes, 
and  consequently  requiring  little  outlay. 

In  the  sewing  section  we  have  chiefly  married  women  and 
women  living  alone,  anxious  to  learn  to  sew  in  order  that  they  may 
run  their  homes  more  efficiently  and  independently .  The  majority 
of  our  members  are  to  be  found  among  the  married  women — a  class 
of  this  nature  meets  their  especial  needs  and  gives  them  something 
fresh  each  week  about  which  to  think.  It  helps  to  take  them  out 
of  the  rut  they  so  easily  get  into  if  they  have  to  remain  always 
“  in  the  house.” 

We  also  have  several  younger  girls — girls  who  have  been 
through  a  school  for  the  blind  but  have  been  found  untrainable, 
either  through  ill  health  or  mental  incapacity.  These  girls  enjoy 
being  able  to  come  to  their  class  and  to  do  what  they  please  in  their 
own  good  time,  without  the  over-helpful  and  often  dampening 
criticism  of  the  family.  The  fact  that  “  the  family  ”  are  not  as 
a  rule  admitted  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
handicraft  centres.  Here  the  blind  person  is  one  of  a  group,  all 
more  or  less  the  same,  and  not  the  “  odd  ”  one  as  may  be  the 
case  at  home. 

Then,  too,  we  have  several  deaf-blind  members  in  our  class, 
who  seem  to  derive  great  joy  from  pastime  occupations,  and  who 
certainly  do  excellent  work.  We  find  the  hearing  members  of  the 
class  go  to  much  trouble  to  make  things  easier  for  their  deaf 
friends,  and  by  comparison  find  their  own  lot  made  easier. 

Needless  to  say  a  centre  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  a  great  deal  of  help  other  than  that  given  by  home  teachers. 
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I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  very  excellent  voluntary 
helpers  who  give  their  services  weekly  at  our  particular  centre. 
Their  willing  and  sympathetic  help  alone  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  carry  on  and  expand  as  we  have  done. 

There  is  a  commercial  side  to  the  centre.  Wherever  possible 
we  sell  the  goods  we  make,  and  as  we  have  our  lovely  hall  and 
club  rooms  free  we  are  able,  after  paying  for  materials,  etc.,  to 
put  our  profits  towards  a  summer  outing.  To  this  end  also  we 
have  held  one  or  two  sales,  which  have  proved  very  successful. 
After  the  summer  outing  we  plan  to  work  for  an  exhibition  and 
sale. 

We  do  not  profess  to  produce  all  perfect  goods,  though  we 
aim  as  high  as  we  can  with  the  material  to  hand,  but  we  do  feel 
that  we  are  a  really  live  centre,  made  up  of  a  busy,  happy  com¬ 
munity  of  people  who,  while  learning  useful  pastime  occupations, 
are  also  learning  to  laugh  with  each  other  at  themselves.  This 
in  itself  makes  the  venture  well  worth  while. 


HANDBOOK  ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  just 
brought  out  a  fresh  edition,  the  third,  of  its  Handbook  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  we  commend  this  little  book  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

“  Its  aim  is  to  state  briefly  the  facts  as  to  blindness  in  England 
and  Wales,  to  outline  the  history  of  the  growth  of  methods  for 
assisting  the  blind  and  the  legislation  on  the  subject,  to  analyse 
the  various  categories  of  the  blind  and  describe  the  differing 
methods  of  help  available  for  each  category,  to  set  out  the  system 
of  organization,  both  official  and  voluntary,  which  is  responsible 
at  the  present  time  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  to  refer  to 
the  powers  that  exist  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  handbook  may  be  useful  for  those 
already  engaged  in  the  work,  and,  still  more,  that  it  may  serve 
to  guide  potential  helpers  into  channels  for  which  they  feel  fitted 
and  in  which  they  can  most  usefully  render  service.” 

The  handbook  is  written  in  straightforward  English  and  gives 
an  authoritative  outline  of  the  country  of  the  blind.  It  will  prove 
an  extremely  useful  book  of  reference  and  should  be  within  reach 
of  all  concerned  in  the  administration  of  work  for  the  blind. 
It  will  also  prove  an  illuminating  guide  to  those  who  would  like 
to  enter  this  region  of  social  service  and  are  in  need  of  a  clear 
and  compendious  guide. 
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READING  COMPETITION  AT  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  suggestion,  nearly  20  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Walter  Dixson 
to  hold  a  competition  in  Braille  reading  as  a  memorial  to  Miss 
E.  W.  Austin  has  become  an  annual  occurence  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  This  year  it  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  May  and  proved  a  more  enthusiastic  success  than 
ever  before.  The  entry  for  the  various  classes  broke  all  previous 
records  and  the  level  of  the  reading  was  extraordinarily  high. 
Miss  Hazel  Winter’s  reading  is  always  a  delight,  for  she  adds 
to  her  perfect  technique  a  beautiful  voice,  charm  of  manner  and 
an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  passage  under  her  hand.  To 
say  that  the  other  competitors  ran  her  close  is  to  acknowledge 
the  wonderfully  high  standard  reached  by  all  the  finalists  in  the 
adult  sections.  The  juniors  were  interesting,  but,  as  usual,  were 
over-shadowed  by  their  elders.  The  outstanding  youngster  was 
Dorothy  Jones,  who  is  surely  a  future  medallist. 

Miss  Prince,  who  wisely  limits  the  amount  of  speech-making 
on  these  occasions,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  quality. 
Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  opened  the  proceedings,  thanked  the 
large  company  of  voluntary  writers,  without  whom  the  work  of 
the  Library  would  be  impossible.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  to 
whom  wisdom  comes  naturally,  spoke  well  in  summing  up  on 
behalf  of  the  judges.  He  said  that  they  had  to  choose  a  happy  mean 
between  two  aspects  of  reading.  Were  they  to  stress  Braille  tech¬ 
nique  or  the  rendering  of  the  passage  as  a  work  of  art?  Almost 
parenthetically  Professor  Murray  spoke  of  the  existence  of  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Library  as  marks  of  a  genuine  civilization.  To 
that  he  would  add  the  patience  of  the  teachers  and  the  brilliant 
triumph  of  the  pupils.  When  civilization  contained  such  factors  it 
was  worth  preserving. 

Lady  Dawson,  in  giving  out  the  prizes,  also'  spoke  admirably. 
She  carried  on  Professor  Murray’s  thought  by  saying  that 
civilization  must  be  linked  with  beauty.  In  these  days,  when 
there  was  so  much  stridency  and  ugliness,  there  was  more  need 
than  ever  for  the  cultivation  of  beauty.  The  spoken  word  was 
at  one  time  all-powerful.  Its  influence  had  dwindled,  but  now  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  coming  back  to  its  own. 

If  one  might  venture  on  a  single  word  of  advice  to  the 
organizers  of  this  admirable  function  it  would  be  to  suggest  the 
provision  of  a  microphone  and  amplifier  for  the  mistress  of 
ceremonies  and  the  competitors.  To  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  audience  the  proceedings  suffered  from  varying  degrees 
of  inaudibility. 
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THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  STAFF. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  reactions 
of  pupils  and  teachers  to  the  new  discipline  in  our  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  investigation  has  been  carried  out 
primarily  in  the  field  of  education.  But  lessons  are  only  a  part 
of  a  more  general  existence  in  which  the  pupil  comes  in  contact 
with  factors  which  are  not  so  obviously  educational,  and  which, 
perhaps,  can  best  be  summed  up  under  the  title  of  the  “  domestic 
staff.” 

Now  what  are  the  reactions  of  the  domestic  staff  to  a  system 
of  education  whose  central  theme  is  :  “  His  majesty,  the  baby  !  ” 
The  matron  in  such  a  school  as  ours  is  the  replica  of  the  mother 
in  the  home,  and,  with  the  sister,  nurses  and  maids,  must  be 
concerned  with  the  general  health  and  material  well-being  of  the 
pupils.  The  office  of  matron  is  a  high  and  responsible  one  and  is 
entitled  to  respect.  She  should  rank  as  co-administrator  with  the 
superintendent  and  headmaster  in  an  establishment  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  Any  degradation  of  the 
office  of  matron  or  her  staff  is,  in  actual  fact,  a  degradation  of 
the  school.  Just  as  the  home  becomes  artificial  when  father 
usurps  the  office  of  mother,  so  does  the  school  suffer  when  the 
matron  is  shorn  of  the  privileges  and  authority  which  are  hers 
in  virtue  of  her  position. 

Now  the  reactions  of  a  domestic  staff  towards  free  discipline  are 
bound  to  be  different  from  those  of  a  teacher.  The  consequences 
of  certain  actions  touch  them  at  many  points  in  the  general 
administration  of  their  work,  viz.,  health  and  clothing,  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  dining  room  and  dormitories.  Irresponsible  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  may  cause  the  domestic  expenses  to  soar 
and  considerably  increase  the  burden  of  domestic  labour,  with 
corresponding  disheartenment  and  disillusionment.  All  sympathy 
with  blind  children  may  disappear,  and  when  this  is  gone  there  is 
nothing  but  misunderstanding  and  prejudice  to  take  its  place. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  question  of  sympathy  which  is  the  stumbling 
block  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  children  in  our 
schools.  Sympathy  may  easily  deteriorate  into  a  sentimentality 
which  may  hinder  the  development  of  the  child.  Blind  children, 
as  well  as  seeing  children,  know  this  instinctively;  they  demand 
sensibility — not  sympathy.  Much  of  the  retardation,  physical  and 
mental,  amongst  the  blind  is  due  to  the  mistaken  sympathy  which 
seeks  to  do  everything  for  the  child,  and  thereby  limits  his 
self-expression  because  of  inherent  dangers.  The  frustration 
of  the  child’s  impulses,  besides  producing  enormities,  is  seen 
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in  its  worst  light  in  the  adolescent  period,  when  the  sympathy  of 
a  misguided  public  is  enlisted  to  provide  a  precarious  living  for 
the  blind. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  misguided  sympathy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unfortunate  names  given  to  our  schools,  such  as  : 
“  institution  for  the  blind,”  “  asylum  for  the  blind,”  etc.  These 
words  carry  with  them  fixed  prejudices,  all  of  a  “  hospital  ” 
nature.  To  a  certain  type  of  mind,  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are 
“  inmates,”  or  “  patients  the  organization  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  carried  out  on  hospital  lines ;  the  surgery  and  the 
sick  bay  become  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  patients  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  playground  are  simply  convalescents ;  even  the  food 
and  clothing  must  bear  the  stamp  of  an  institution,  being  meagre 
and  formal  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Now  in  our  judgment  this  outlook  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place 
ours  are  schools  and  not  hospitals.  The  classrooms  and  the  play¬ 
ing  fields  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  surgery  and  the  sick 
bay.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
that  it  should  constantly  be  treated  as  a  convalescent.  Just  as 
the  word  blindness  is  erased  from  the  classroom  vocabulary,  so 
do  we  feel  that  these  interesting  cases  of  myopic  astigmatism 
should  no  longer  be  used  as  a  spectacle  for  groups  of  student 
nurses.  Naturally,  the  handicap  should  be  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  nurse,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
cramping  the  child’s  creative  activities.  The  child  comes  first, 
for  blindness  is  but  a  defect.  The  boy  should  not  be  denied  the 
fullest  development  of  his  personality  simply  because  of  this  defect. 
To  expect  unreasoning  adherence  to  a  system  of  rules  designed 
for  patients  is  to  expect  too  much  from  children.  Blind  children 
are  not  blind  to  reason — as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  aptitude  for 
reasoning  is  amazing.  If  a  point  of  view  designed  for  their  well¬ 
being  is  put  before  them  they  willingly  discuss  and  act  upon  it. 

Now  in  the  change  over  from  hospital  to  school  discipline  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  period  when  disorder  prevails.  The  reactions  may 
have  disastrous  results  in  many  breakages,  but  when  this  period 
passes  an  order  will  emerge  which  comes  from  within.  The  tone 
of  the  whole  school  will  rise  perceptibly,  and  where  once  was  fear 
and  silence,  will  now  appear  reason  and  obedience.  Consideration 
for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  domestic 
side  of  the  school  will  soon  show  itself.  An  army  of  willing  help¬ 
ers  will  always  be  found,  whether  it  means  the  moving  of  forms 
from  church  to  gymnasium,  or  in  the  less  spectacular  duty  of 
taking  care  of  boots  and  clothing.  Where  real  interest  is  shown 
in  the  general  life  of  the  school  and  in  the  well-being  of  the  pupils 
by  themselves,  the  reactions  of  the  domestic  staff  to  the  new  dis¬ 
cipline  are  sure  to  be  complementary  and  helpful. 
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REVIEW. 

By  Ida  Winpenny. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

107TH  Annual  Report. 

This  report  is  a  joy  to  read,  and  proves  the  value  of  the  train¬ 
ing-  and  guidance  of  these  handicapped  pupils.  It  is  an  inspiration 
to  observe  the  splendid  results  obtained,  and  gives  courage  to 
persevere  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  arise. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees  once  again  states  a  year  of  satis¬ 
factory  progress,  the  number  of  graduates  being  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  Twenty-one  received  diplomas,  one  of 
these  being  a  deaf-blind  boy.  This  same  boy,  after  a  visit  to 
South  Africa,  addressed  a  large  gathering  on  his  return — a  notable 
achievement. 

It  also  raises  the  problem  before  the  blind  to-day  :  “  Not  that 
of  education,  which  is  amply  provided  for,  but  the  crying  need  of 
work  after  the  education  is  completed.” 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  observance  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
first  deaf-blind  mute  to  be  taught  the  use  of  language. 

The  Director's  Report  contains  a  full  account  of  this  celebra¬ 
tion.  It  was  decided  to  mark  the  occasion  by  placing  a  bronze 
tablet  at  her  home,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  a  booklet,  Children 
of  the  Silent  Night — carrying  an  appeal  for  funds  to  extend  the 
work  for  the  deaf-blind.  The  response  was  most  gratifying,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  being  raised.  The  work  amongst  the 
deaf-blind  has  been  most  successful,  and  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  addition  of  new  premises. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  procedure.  Former¬ 
ly  a  special  teacher  was  employed  for  each  pupil.  This  person 
had  full  responsibility  for  the  child  at  all  times,  but  experience 
proved  that  this  caused  too  great  a  strain.  Teachers  now  have 
no  duties  outside  the  classroom,  and  specially-trained  attendants 
are  in  charge  of  the  children  after  school  hours. 

The  average  enrolment  in  the  school  is  268.  It  was  observed 
upon  examination  that  there  was  a  decrease  from  50%  to  46%  in 
total  blindness,  so  that  the  school  is  becoming  less  a  school  for 
the  blind  than  one  for  children  with  impaired  vision. 

The  W.P.A.  Project  Scheme  has  increased  its  activities  and 
has  removed  to  quarters  outside  the  school.  After  completing  a 
set  of  350  embossed  maps  during  the  two  years  it  was  in  school 
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it  has  now  undertaken  the  making  of  models  for  educational 
purposes  and  a  number  of  appliances  for  a  mathematics  laboratory 
at  the  school.  A  new  feature  has  been  the  publication  of  a 
Braille  Map  of  the  Month ,  which  is  issued  to  schools  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  W.P.A. 
projects  organized  to  emboss  Braille  books.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  being  spent  on  these.  The  major  craft  of 
making  and  remaking  mattresses  still  continues. 

In  the  Department  of  Music  two  successful  concerts  were  given 
at  Christmas,  also'  a  highly  satisfactory  secular  concert,  and  four 
recitals — two  intermediate,  one  advanced  and  one  ensemble. 

The  Department  of  Personnel  and  Research  offers  a  very  good 
report.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  mannerisms  of 
young  children  in  a  school  for  the  blind  with  a  modified  psycho¬ 
analytic  method. 

In  the  Teachers *  Training  Department  13  members  attended 
the  course — 3  men  and  10  women,  including  3  foreign  students, 
from  Egypt,  Japan  and  Greece. 

“  Adjustment  to  life  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  success 
of  education.”  Perkins  no  doubt  bears  this  in  mind  in  its  many 
and  varied  activities,  both  social  and  academical. 

The  photographs  depict  phases  of  this  active  life  in  picturing 
(1)  pupils  roofing  a  wooden  shed,  (2)  a  Viking  project  boat  (made 
from  ice  and  snow),  (3)  a  real  boat  on  our  pond. 

The  upper  school  takes  a  keen  interest  in  dramatics;  “  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  ”  was  presented  by  the  pupils.  Opportunity 
is  given  from  time  to  time  for  the  children  to  attend  the  Boston 
shows. 

An  original  event  was  that  of  a  circus,  to  which  all  depart¬ 
ments  contributed.  The  entire  report  is  stimulating  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  supply  the  need  of  the  individual  in  an  interesting 
and  original  manner. 


A  BLIND  BOARDING-HOUSE  KEEPER. 

For  most  people,  blindness  seems  to  be  the  end  of  everything. 
Many  regard  it  as  worse  than  death. 

Not  so  Miss  Susan  Thirkell,  who  runs  a  boarding-house  ex¬ 
clusively  for  blind  people,  in  Poplar  Street,  Huddersfield.  She, 
too,  is  blind  ! 

To  do  her  work  efficiently  the  average  housewife  needs  not  only 
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to  be  extremely  fit  and  active,  but  to  possess  superhuman  energy, 
so  Miss  Thirkell’s  effort  is  really  a  modern  miracle. 

When  first  blindness  overtook  her  she  imagined  that  life  was 
finished,  but  after  a  while  she  began  doing  things  for  herself 
expertly,  and  decided  that  she  would  not  be  a  burden  on  her 
brothers  and  sisters  any  longer.  That  is  why  she  started  a  board¬ 
ing-house  on  her  own. 

Here  are  some  of  her  daily  tasks.  She  launders  and  irons  all 
the  linen  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  clothes  belonging  to  her 
lodgers.  She  cooks  the  meals,  washes  the  windows  and  dusts  the 
furniture.  And  queerly  enough,  although  she  cannot  see  dust  and 
dirt,  her  home  is  spotless. 

She  is  an  excellent  pianist  and  makes  a  little  extra  money  by 
giving  lessons. 

She  has  complete  control  over  her  guests  and  will  not  allow 
them  long  spells  of  idleness,  for  blind  people  are  liable  to  become 
despondent  if  they  brood.  So  she  teaches  them  handicrafts,  and 
they  all  sell  their  wares  at  the  little  shop  for  blind  people  in  the 
town. 

If  you  drop  in  on  them  of  an  evening,  you  will  find  them  sitting 
in  the  cosy  lounge,  knitting,  doing  handwork,  playing  the  piano, 
singing  and  reading  books  printed  in  Braille. 

Those  who  know  them  say  that  Miss  Thirkell  and  her  lodgers 
are  the  happiest  people  in  Huddersfield. 


MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA. 

Jottings  from  the  Front. 

The  Director  returned  to  Burma  last  September  better  in 
health,  in  spite  of  a  strenuous  furlough,  during  which  he  visited 
most  of  the  centres  which  support  the  Mission.  A  few  days  before 
leaving  England  Mr.  Turner  was  married,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
in  Mrs.  Turner  the  blind  children  will  find  a  true  friend.  Indeed, 
she  went  almost  at  once  on  arrival  to  look  after  the  girls  at  S. 
Raphael’s,  as  Miss  Linstead  was  very  ill  for  a  time. 

S.  Raphael’s,  Moulmein. — Miss  Linstead  writes  :  “  We  have 
recaptured  the  Government  order  for  ten  gross  of  dusters.” 

Inspector’s  Report. — The  school  is  excellently  organized  by 
Miss  Linstead,  who  is  always  thinking  out  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  pupils  and  workers  live. 
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The  after-care  weavers  are  paid  by  piece  work,  and  in  turn  pay 
for  their  board.  They  are  encouraged  to  practise  thrift,  and  most 
have  a  savings  bank  account. 

The  school  has  done  good  work.  The  new  infant  entrants 
have  done  remarkably  well  in  becoming  familiar  with  Braille. 
Geography  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach  under  Braille  conditions, 
nevertheless  pupils  show  ability  in  remembering  what  they  have 
learned  about  Burma,  and  enjoy  stories  of  children  in  other  lands. 
Part  singing  is  particularly  good. 

S.  Michael's,  Kemendine. — At  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  Director  said  :  “  Our  boys  come  almost  entirely  from 
village  homes  and  have  very  ordinary  brains.  Blindness  is  the 
only  qualification  for  admission.  Only  too  many  come  to  us  in  a 
really  pitiful  state,  so  neglected — some  half-starved — that  you 
could  say  they  were  hardly  alive.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
a  staff  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  winning  such  children  back 
to  an  interest  in  life.  We  could  adopt  a  policy  of  accepting  only 
promising  pupils  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools.  In 
my  opinion  this  would  be  to  neglect  an  obvious  part  of  our  pur¬ 
pose.  I  am  convinced  that  training  for  handwork  is  much  more 
suited  to  their  natural  bent  than  training  for  brain  work. 

“  Sales  from  our  workshops  steadily  increase,  but  a  steep  rise 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  Father  Jackson’s  policy  of  paying 
a  good  day’s  wage  for  a  good  day’s  work  (even  though  a  blind 
man  did  not  produce  as  much  as  a  sighted  man)  still  prevents  our 
workshops  from  being  self-supporting. 

“  It  would  be  with  real  reluctance  that  I  should  face  the  change 
from  ‘  workshops  ’  to  a  kind  of  ‘  workhouse  ’  where  the  most 
that  could  be  offered  was  the  barest  necessities  of  food  and  shelter 
in  return  for  work  done,  and  to  discard  Father  Jackson’s  policy 
of  ensuring  to  our  workers  the  standard  of  life  ordinary  wage- 
earners  expect.” 

The  Hon.  Lady  Cochrane,  speaking  for  His  Excellency,  said  : 

I  think  that  all  who  visit  this  Mission  go  away  with  the  feeling 
that  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable,  provided  that  it  is  tackled  in 
a  practical  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cheerfulness,  both  of  which  are 
keynotes  of  the  Mission’s  atmosphere.  We  must  hope  that  a  way 
out  of  the  financial  difficulty  can  be  found  without  making  too 
drastic  a  cut  at  the  standard  which  has  been  aimed  at  in  previous 
years.  Perhaps  I  may  remind  you  this  afternoon  that  they  who 
give  quickly  give  twice.” 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  General  Meeting-  of  the  College  will 
be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  College,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  July,  1939,  at 

2-30  p.m. 

The  attention  of  all  members  is  called  to  this  important 
meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  be  present. 


WESTERN  BRANCH. 

As  Saturday,  8th  July,  has  been  chosen  as  the  date  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  College,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  branch 
meeting  fixed  for  that  day  be  cancelled. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  arrange  an  alternative  date 
this  term,  and  the  committee  recommend  that  the  meeting  be  held 
early  in  the  winter  term.  Notification  of  the  actual  date  will  be 
sent  to  members  later. 


ISLE  OF  ELY  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

HOME  TEACHER  AND  VISITOR  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above-mentioned  appointment  at 
a  salary  of  ^160  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
^15  to  ^23 5  per  annum.  A  travelling  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  per  mile  will  be  granted  in  respect  of  the  use  of  a  privately 
owned  motor  vehicle.  The  post  is  a  designated  one  under  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  the  person 
appointed  will  therefore  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion.  Forms  of  application  are  obtainable  from  the  under¬ 
signed,  to  whom  they  should  be  returned,  accompanied  by  not 
more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than  the  13th 
July,  1939. — (signed)  R.  F.  G.  Thurlow,  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council,  County  Hall,  March.  (21st  June,  1939.) 
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SHALL  WE  DO  A  PLAY?  (II). 


By  Geoffrey  Exley. 


I  have  had  little  response  to  my  last  article.  This  I  explain  as 
due  to  stress  of  term  work,  A.R.P.,  or  the  fact  that  no  plays  are 
found  which  are  suitable  for  the  blind.  Hoping-  this  last  is  not  the 
case,  I  venture  these  suggestions  of  mine  for  plays. 

Questions  of  age,  capability  and  numbers  must  always  deter¬ 
mine  the  choice  of  a  play.  Cost  of  scenery  and  costume  must  also 
be  considered,  especially  if  one  is  engaged  merely  on  a  class 
effort.  Finally,  the  suitability  of  the  material  of  the  plot,  in  my 
opinion,  is  all  important  from  the  children’s  point  of  view.  This 
point  I  find  looms  up  very  soon  in  the  junior  school.  In  this  group 
children  are  beginning  to  leave  the  age  of  phantasy  behind.  The 
many  plays  of  elfs,  gnomes,  fairies  and  pretty  princesses  are 
thought  “  kids’  stuff.”  These  considerations  have  influenced  me 
tO'  suggest  to  you  a  series  of  plays,  written  by  my  co-supervisor, 
A.  E.  Pritchard.  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  their  growth 
from  ideas  supplied  by  the  children  themselves.  I  have  also  pro¬ 
duced  them  very  successfully  with  my  blind  class.  The  title  of  the 
series  is  “  Geoffrey.” 

I  have  the  following  list  from  the  British  Drama  League,  and 
some  I  have  found  successful;  anyway,  you  can  read  some  of 
them.  A  is  under  n,  B  is  n  to  14  years,  C  is  14  to  16. 


Author.  Title.  Publisher. 

Bagnold — Alice,  Thomas  and  Jane  . French. 

Barne — Philemon  and  Baucis  . . . Gowans  and  Grey. 

Bax — Old  King  Cole  . French. 

Bayliss — Eight  One-Act  Plays  . Harrap. 

Junior  One-Act  Plays  . Harrap. 

Binyon — Sophia,  the  Wise  . French. 

Carter — Various  Pantomimes  . French  (MS.). 

Collins— Acting  Games  . Pearson. 

Macnamara — The  Tall,  Tall  Castle  . Williams. 

Roskruge — Tale  of  the  Royal  Vest  . Deane. 

De  La  Mare — Crossings  . Collins. 

Elian — Goose  and  Gooseberry  . Harrap. 

Fyleman — Seven  Little  Plays  for  Children  . Methuen. 

Gow — Five  Robin  Hood  Plays  . Nelson. 

Gallows  Glorious  . French. 

Henry  . Gowans  and  Grey. 

Higgins  . Gowans  and  Grey. 

The  Sausage  . French. 

Stevenson — Treasure  Island  . Cassell. 

Milne — Toad,  of  Toad  Hall  . French. 


Herbert — Fat  King  Melon... Nelson  &  Oxford  Univ.  Press. 


Age. 

B 

C 

A 

B 

B 

C 

B 

A 

B  &  C 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 

C 

B 

B 
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Author.  Title.  Publisher.  Age. 

Irwin — Minette  . French.  B 


The  Happy  Man  . Oxford  University  Press.  B  &  C 

Kaestner — Emil  and  Detectives  . French.  B  &  C 

Mayor — Four  Plays  for  Children  . Blackwell.  B 

Morris — Zion  of  Sparta  . Oxford  University  Press.  B  &  C 

Ould — Hansel  and  Gretel  . Oxford  University  Press.  B 

Rip  Van  Winkle  . Oxford  University  Press.  B 

Peter,  the  Pied  Piper  ...Oxford  University  Press.  B 


Smith — Form-Room  Plays  . ...Dent.  B 

Potter — Ginger  and  Pickles  . Warne.  A 

Streatfield — Children’s  Matinee  . Heinemann.  A 

Harcourt  Williams — Fairy  Plays  . French.  A 

Williams — Autumn  Sweepers  . Black.  A 


I  suggest  the  above  as  a  beginning  from  which  you  can  build 
a  reference  list  of  your  own. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  the  not  unusual,  but  unfortunate,  position 
of  having  a  class  with  somewhat  advanced  ideas  but  retarded 
dramatic  or  speaking  abilities.  For  this  case  I  have  found 
Practical  Plays  for  Stage  and  Classroom,  by  L.  du  Garde  Peach, 
quite  useful.  You  need  act  little — the  speeches  can  be  recited ;  you 
can  play  at  broadcasting. 

There’s  a  very  new  and  interesting  graded  course  of  drama 
called  The  Drama  Highway ,  and  edited  by  John  Hampden.  Much 
useful  material  for  acting  and  speech-training  can  be  sifted  out  of 
this.  There  are  three  books,  having  teaching  notes  at  the  back. 

If  you  deal  with  older  boys  and  girls,  such  as  ranger  or  rover 
troops,  I  have  two  books  to  suggest  :  One-Act  Plays  of  Mystery, 
Melodrama  and  Macabre,  and  One- Act  Plays  for  Boys ’  Ctdbs,  etc. 
Both  these  are  published  by  Pinker’s  Play  Bureau,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  I  certainly  intend  to  use  plays  from  these  two 
books;  and  then  what  about  The  Grand  Chan’s  Diamond? — 
ancient,  but  always  popular. 

Fifty  One- Act  Plays  (Gollancz)  has  good  material  in  it.  I 
think,  too,  that  one-act  plays  are  very  suitable  for  blind  children. 
The  scene  stays  put,  the  action  is  worked  out  quickly,  and  the 
whole  is  not  too  long.  They  are,  after  all,  a  sort  of  complete  play 
in  miniature. 

Finally,  since  Christmas  will  not  be  far  off  next  term,  and  you 
may  be  thinking  of  something  with  a  religious  significance,  I  know 
the  Religious  Drama  Society,  S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C.2,  have  many  plays  to  offer  and  are  seeking  new 
ones  all  the  time. 

All  this  is  very  sketchy — and  no  Shakespeare  !  Well,  schools 
have  torn  his  great  canvas  to  unrecognizable  shreds  already,  so  I 
don’t  suppose  a  few  more  rents  matter — perhaps  Mr.  Howard 
Hayden  would  disagree  ! 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  HISTORY  TEACHING. 

By  R.  Thomas,  B.A. 

School  life  is  too  short  to  study  every  aspect  of  history  in 
detail.  One  may  be  thankful  it  is  so,  for  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
specialist  to  turn  out  human  textbooks  but  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  children  in  the  subject  and  to  make  them  reason  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  contemporary  history  for  themselves. 

The  child  of  to-day  is  born  into  a  modern  world.  He  accepts 
such  thing's  as  cars,  trains,  buses,  aeroplanes,  ships,  money, 
shops,  houses,  books,  school,  law  and  order,  etc.,  as  the  normal 
course  of  events.  A  car  to  him  is  merely  a  vehicle  in  which  he 
can  travel  in  comfort ;  the  evolution  of  modern  transport  means 
nothing-  to  him ;  the  reason  for  its  existence  is  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension.  It  is  the  teacher’s  function  to  take  the  class  back 
into  the  past  with  a  definite  object  in  view  and  to  live  again  the 
Romance  of  History,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
evolution  of  man  and  civilization.  Hers  will  be  the  task  of 
carefully  selecting  the  main  points  and  discarding  those  she  thinks 
unnecessary. 

By  taking,  as  far  as  possible,  every  aspect  of  modern  life  and 
tracing  its  growth  through  the  ages  the  child  gets  a  complete 
picture  of  the  whole,  a  sense  of  time,  the  realization  that  things 
of  the  present  have  their  roots  in  the  past  and  that  civilization 
like  themselves  is  growing  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

It  is  far  more  interesting  to  the  child,  for  instance,  to  have  a 
series  of  lessons  dealing  with  transport  through  the  ages  than  to 
wait  until  their  history  lesson  brings  them  to  a  century  in  which 
some  change  in  transport  can  be  noted.  The  former  method  gives 
the  child  a  time  sense,  for  he  can  be  trained  to  make  his  own 
time  line  and  to  pick  out  main  essentials. 

These  bird’s  eye  views  are  invaluable  when  the  child  is  studying 
the  special  period  of  his  year.  People  of  the  past  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  inanimate  objects  and  become  as  human  as  them¬ 
selves  except  that  they  lived  centuries  ago.  A  study  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  too,  will  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  co-operating 
with  the  teacher  in  collecting-  together  all  aspects  of  life  in  that 
period,  because  the  children  will  have  become  familiar  with  them 
in  previous  lessons. 

The  actual  presentation  of  subject  matter  to  the  class  is  the 
teacher’s  own  task.  She  alone  knows  the  mentality  of  her  child¬ 
ren,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  drawn  up,  for  the  same  lesson 
cannot  be  given  in  the  same  way  to  any  two  classes. 

The  dry  bones  of  history  are  needed  to  be  covered  with  flesh. 
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Imagination  runs  riot  in  all  children  ;  every  history  lesson  should 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  either  by  vivid  word  pictures,  the  use 
of  models  wherever  possible,  or  by  dramatization.  A  child 
is  better  able  to  understand  the  law  system  of  to-day  or  the 
election  of  members  to  Parliament  by  dramatizing  scenes  in  a 
law  court  or  voting  by  ballot,  than  by  listening  to  a  narration 
by  the  teacher.  The  child  has  to  be  more  than  a  passive  listener, 
he  must  be  a  co-worker  with  the  teacher  herself. 

Younger  children  are  content  to  follow  where  the  teacher  leads. 
With  older  children  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  strongly  marked ; 
they  want  if  they  are  interested  to  guide  the  teacher.  One  should 
be  willing  to  accept  their  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  given.  After  doing  a  course  of  present-day  history  a  boy 
came  to  me  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should  do  the  history  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  He  had  given  me  part  of  a  plan 
of  which  I  had  been  thinking  for  some  time,  that  of  tracing  the 
history  of  all  nations  and  their  importance  in  world  affairs.  His 
fourteen-year-old  mind  could  only  see  half  the  plan,  but  his  sugges¬ 
tion  was  well  worth  accepting. 

Debates  and  class  discussion  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  lesson.  The  children  learn  to  see  two  sides  of  a  question 
and  they  are  trained  to  have  an  unbiassed  outlook. 

The  historical  novel,  too,  has  its  place  in  the  teaching  of 
history  to  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted.  Through  no  fault 
of  their  own  these  children  are  debarred  from  reading  novels 
dealing  with  certain  periods  or  certain  aspects  of  history.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  specialist  could  spend  part  of  the 
lesson  reading  portions  of  a  novel  to  them  which  adds  colour  to 
the  period  they  are  studying,  and  it  becomes  more  interesting 
because  a  natural  background  is  provided.  The  story  is  pleasing 
to  the  children  and  they  are  able  to  relive  without  effort  the  days 
of  old. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  note  making  in  the  history  lesson.  The 
making  of  notes  trains  the  child  to  pick  out  main  facts  for  himself, 
he  is  able  to  build  up  other  knowledge  around  it  when  he  requires 
it.  Children  usually  prefer  making  their  own  notes  because  they 
write  them  in  their  own  style  and  are  better  able  to  understand 
them.  Incidentally,  note  making  helps  to  develop  their  reasoning 
powers  and  so  they  should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  ideas 
on  paper. 

In  conclusion,  the  history  lesson  is  what  the  teacher  makes 
it,  boring  or  interesting,  the  responsibility  is  hers  and  hers  alone. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incorp.). 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  held  on  Friday,  5th  May,  1939,  at  257/8  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W.i,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Martin. 

National  Advertising. 

It  was  agreed  to  purchase  500,000  Poster  Stamps,  2-f"  x  if", 
the  design  being  a  facsimile  of  that  appearing  on  the  National 
Poster.  These  stamps  will  be  available  to  all  members  of  the 
Executive  at  1/6  per  1,000. 


Brochure. 

A  draft  of  the  suggested  brochure,  to  which  reference  was 
made  at  the  previous  meeting,  was  approved  for  circulation  to  all 
members  of  the  Association  and  to  all  local  authorities  and 
Government  departments. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at 
Nottingham  at  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  followed  by  a  two  days’  Conference.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  have  now  been  appointed  for  the 
Conference.  It  will  open  at  2-30  p.m.  Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood, 
of  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  “  Workshops  and  Home  Workers’ 
Schemes — their  necessity  and  the  part  they  play  in  Blind  Welfare 
Services.”  On  the  second  day,  the  Conference  will  start  at  10-0 
a.m.  The  programme  to  be  as  follows  : — 

“  Problems  arising  from  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  ”  : 

(a)  — Qualification  for  admission  to  a  Workshop... 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A. 

(b)  — Methods  of  Payment  of  Wages . Mr.  C.  A.  Martin. 

(c)  — Marketing  and  Salesmanship . Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas. 

A  draft  of  the  annual  report  was  considered  and  approved  for 
presentation  to  the  annual  meeting  as  well  as  the  annual  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1939. 

It  was  also  decided  to  make  the  following  nominations  for 
election  at  the  annual  meeting  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas  (Nottingham). 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin  (Cardiff). 

Honorary  Treasurer  :  Mr.  G.  C.  Haines  (London  Association  for 
the  Blind). 
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General  Executive. 

Vice-Presidents  :  Mr.  J.  N.  Armstrong-,  Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Fox,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hitchins,  Mr.  H.  D.  O’Neill,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Stevens. 

Midland  Area :  Mr.  A.  E.  Cheek,  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  Mr.  A. 
C.  V.  Thomas  ( ex-officio ). 

Northern  Area  :  Nominations  to  follow. 

Southern  Area  :  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Mr.  G.  C.  Haines,  Com¬ 
mander  C.  F.  Langrnaid,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

Western  Area  :  Mr.  T.  S.  Hug-hes,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Martin  ( ex-officio ). 

Baskets — Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

An  Order  in  Council  under  Section  2  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  relating-  to-  basketware  was  made  on  the  9th  March,  1939,  the 
marking-  order  becoming  operative  as  from  9th  July,  1939. 

British  Brush  Manufacturers’  Association. 

A  deputation  from  this  Association  was  received  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  hear  their  case  against  certain  blind  institutions  concerning 
the  practice  of  price-cutting.  Specimens  of  brooms  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  together  with  the  quotations  given  by  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  justification  for  the 
complaints  made  by  the  British  Brush  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Executive  undertook  to  take  the  matter  Up  with  the 
institutions  concerned. 

Payments  to  Sighted  Staff  during  Sickness. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  ruling  of  the  High  Court  in  the 
case  of  Marrison  v.  Bell,  and  the  secretary  was  asked  to  circulate 
a  form  of  agreement,  which  might  be  adopted  by  institutions  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Local  Authority  Contracts. 

The  resolution  was  passed  as  follows  :  “  That  all  members  of 
the  Workshops  Association  agree  not  to  tender  for  local  authority 
contracts  in  the  administrative  area  of  another  workshop  for  the 
blind  able  and  willing  to  tender  for  that  particular  contract.” 

Another  resolution  was  also  carried  as  follows  :  “  That  the 
members  of  the  Workshops  Association  agree  to  sell  products  of 
blind  workshops  at  a  reasonable  gross  profit,  and  in  no  case  at  a 
price  below  prime  cost.  For  the  purposes  of  a  general  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  prime  cost  it  is  recommended  that  the 
sub-committee  already  appointed  by  the  Association  be  asked  to 
draft  an  interpretation  for  general  acceptance.” 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE. 

By  A.  F.  Miller. 

The  previous  articles  in ,  this  series  having  dealt  with  the  re¬ 
actions  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and  the  domestic  staff  to  the 
new  discipline  in  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  it  now 
remains  to  attempt  an  enquiry  into'  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  towards  the  product  of  our  schools. 

Since  normality  is  the  corner  stone  in  our  educational  theory, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  more  our  children  tend  towards  the  normal 
in  thought  and  conduct  the  better  able  will  they  be  to  take  their 
place  on  a  basis  of  equality  beside  their  seeing  friends. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  calling  forth  a  rebuke  from  some  of  my 
older  blind  friends,  I  venture  to  say  that  much  of  what  I  once 
heard  described  as  “  the  colossal  conceit  of  the  blind  ”  is  due  to 
a  system  of  training  which  sought  to  do  everything  for  them, 
endeavoured  to  repress  their  creative  desires,  and  left  them  nothing 
to  do  but  to'  develop  mannerisms.  Although  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to-day  that  the  trained  blind  piano-tuner  is  as  reliable  and 
as  skilled  as  his  seeing  fellow  craftsman,  the  prejudice  which  the 
first  aspirants  to'  tuning  in  our  schools  had  to  overcome  is  by  no 
means  inactive  in  other  departments  of  professional  work.  I 
have  heard  boys  say  “  Is  there  nothing  except  basket  making, 
mat  making,  or  tuning  that  I  can  learn?  ”  The  answer  to  that 
question  under  the  old  regime  is  “  no.”  The  prejudice  which 
plays  for  safety  first  in  our  training  shops  is  hereafter  perpetuated 
among  the  public  by  its  refusal  to  open  up  other  avenues  of 
employment.  But  under  a  system  of  education  which  aims  at 
the  free  expression  of  the  personality  of  the  child  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  “  yes.”  It  is  my  belief  that  the  more  normal 
the  blind  child  becomes,  the  better  able  will  he  be  to'  take  and 
hold  a  job  in  the  seeing  world.  Let  me  take  a  hypothetical 
example.  Mr.  X  is  at  the  university  studying  for  his  degree.  He 
hopes  to'  enter  the  ministry.  Whilst  there  he  is  maintained 
either  by  public  funds  or  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  friends.  His 
guide  takes  him  to'  lectures,  his  guide  shepherds  him  home,  his 
guide  reads  textbooks  to  him,  and  his  guide  may  be  his 
amanuensis.  Finally,  he  obtains  his  degree,  completes  his 
theological  training,  and  then — 'trouble  begins  !  The  vicar  seems 
reluctant  to  have  a  blind  curate.  Why?  The  old  prejudice  shows 
itself.  Too'  much  help  would  be  needed  !  The  trouble  with  Mr.  X 
is  that  he  has  been  encumbered  with  too  much  aid,  too  many 
guides.  The  more  he  has  leaned  upon  his  guide  the  less  normal  he 
has  become,  and  the  poorer  will  be  his  chance  of  procuring  the  post 
he  desires.  I  think  the  sturdy,  independent  blind  piano  tuner  who 
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travels  the  streets  without  the  help  of  guides  is  more  likely  to  make 
a  good  living  than  Mr.  X.  I  doubt  the  utility  of  the  white  stick, 
but  I  think  it  preferable  to  the  abnormal  way  in  which  many  of 
our  ex-pupils  still  rely  on  guides.  The  guide  who  attempts  to 
do  for  his  master  all  those  things  which  he  might  profitably  do 
for  himself  is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  becomes  so  easy  to  allow  the  guide  to  do  everything. 

I  think  it  was  Carlyle  who  once  described  genius  as  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains;  well,  judged  by  this  standard,  not 
every  blind  person  is  a  genius.  From  physical  lassitude  to  mental 
is  but  a  step,  and  this  may  possibly  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  prejudices  against  the  employment  of  blind  persons  as  curates, 
lawyers  or  teachers.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  blind 
person  resting  serenely  on  that  stumbling  block,  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1920.  The  large  measure  of  economic  security  may  well 
dull  the  desire  to  do  better  things.  It  is  always  good  for  us  to 
know  our  enemies,  but  we  might  spare  a  thought  to  preserving 
ourselves  from  our  friends  !  If  we  want  a  thing  done,  it  is  good 
to  do  it  ourselves,  good  for  us  and  good  for  our  guides.  Why 
should  it  be  left  to  seeing  people  to>  start  social  clubs,  handicraft 
centres,  etc.  ?  Surely  the  initiative  coming  from  blind  people 
themselves  would  show  that  they  have  their  true  interests  at  heart. 
It  is  futile  to  ask  :  “  What  are  the  things  a  seeing  person  can 
do  that  a  blind  person  cannot?”  The  question  is  begged  when 
the  blind  person  does  for  himself  things  which  he  now  allows 
guides  to  do  for  him. 

The  new  discipline  is  going  to  produce  men  and  women  who 
will  not  be  content  with  talking-  but  will  do  things  for  themselves, 
men  and  women  whose  “  native  hue  of  resolution  ”  will  not  be 
“  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 

It  is  the  normal  blind  girl  or  boy  who  must  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  school.  The  genius  can  look  after  himself.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  may  make  good  lawyers  or  doctors  is 
small,  and  our  best  efforts  as  teachers  should  be  towards  that 
majority  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  humbler  kinds  of  work. 
Basket  making,  brush  and  mat  work,  piano  tuning  are  useful 
employments.  But  there  are  numbers  of  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tions  which  a  normal  blind  person  can  do.  The  point  to  be 
established  among  prospective  employers  is  that  they  are  normal 
and  self-reliant,  and  can  be  trusted  not  to  trespass  where  danger 
may  lurk.  I  have  noted  in  boys  an  aptitude  for  salesmanship. 
Why  cannot  these  lads  be  trained  to  find  new  markets  for 
the  goods  produced  in  our  workshops?  I  always  think  that 
the  persuasive  qualities  shown  by  many  N.I.B.  collectors  could  be 
turned  to  a  better  use  than  by  asking  for  donations.  Why 
should  not  a  blind  boy  or  girl  make  a  successful  shop 
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assistant?  To  employ  such  an  one  would  be  good  advertisement 
for  the  employer.  To  argue  that  they  would  make  mistakes  with 
the  change,  or  could  not  make  out  bills,  is  to  underestimate 
their  capabilities.  We  have  blind  masseurs,  why  not  blind 
masons?  I  have  known  a  blind  man  to  build  a  wall,  to  help 
construct  a  garage,  and  to  do  many  useful  jobs  in  his  home 
such  as  a  plumber  or  carpenter  might  do.  Such  occupations 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  normal  blind  person.  If  the  general 
public  can  be  made  aware  of  these  possibilities,  opportunities  for 
such  employment  would  present  themselves. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  content  to  shepherd  the  gifted  few 
into  the  sheltered  profession  of  music,  and,  considering  the  less 
gifted  majority  as  weeds,  have  left  them  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
manual  workers.  Under  the  new  discipline  will  arise  men  and 
women  not  satisfied  with  this,  willing,  we  hope,  to  help  solve  this 
problem  for  themselves. 

Normality  is  the  aim  of  the  new  discipline.  Handicaps  are 
for  the  best  runners,  and  are  intended  to  test  the  stuff  we  are 
made  of.  The  case  I  have  outlined  for  overcoming  these  handi¬ 
caps  may  be  exaggerated,  the  hopes  entertained  for  the  new 
discipline  be  fanciful,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  many  of  my 
blind  friends  will  agree  with  me  that — 

“  A  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Else,  what’s  a  heaven  for?  ” 


AN  EXCHANGE  IN  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  BUND,  BIRMINGHAM. 

By  Marjorie  du  Mez. 

When  I  look  back  upon  my  first  week  of  initiation  at  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham  and  relive  the 
surprises  and  consternations  I  then  experienced,  I  must  now  smile 
as  my  colleagues  must  have  smiled  then. 

I  can  see  myself  in  the  midst  of  books  piled  about  me  on  the 
floor  in  an  effort  to*  gather  material  for  a  course  of  study  in  English 
and  American  literature.  I  see  myself  viewing  with  distrust  the 
movable  desks  (collapsible  is  a  more  appropriate  word)  and  the 
complicated  frames,  for  so*  they  seemed  in  comparison  with  our 
slate  and  stylus.  The  Taylor  frames  were  just  too  much;  and  as 
for  caning  and  weaving,  I  frankly  said  I  did  not  know  those  arts. 
When  I  went  in  quest  of  the  pupils’  textbooks,  both  Braille  and 
sight-saving,  and  found  there  were  comparatively  few  in  use,  the 
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year’s  teaching-  loomed  before  me  in  prodigious  proportions.  More 
surprises  were  in  store,  which  revealed  themselves  one  by  one  : 
the  more  than  coolish  rooms,  the  draughty  corridors,  the  inade¬ 
quate  lighting,  the  basis  for  promotion  from  class  to  class.  Of 
some  of  these  I  was  warned,  for  the  school  building  is  nearly  ioo 
years  old  and  does  not  have  the  efficiency  of  the  modern  structures. 

The  “  set  up  ”  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  America  and 
England  is  in  contrast.  To  begin  with,  just  as  our  public  school 
education  is  democratic  so  is  that  of  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
We  follow  every  mentally  capable  child  through  his  secondary 
education,  after  which  he  is  graduated,  receiving  a  diploma  of 
graduation.  Three  diplomas  are  offered  (I  speak  now  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind)  :  one  for  completing  the  high  school 
course,  one  for  the  commercial  course  and  one  for  college  entrance. 
After  this,  if  his  scholarship  is  high,  he  is  sent  to  college  to  pursue 
whatever  vocation  he  has  chosen. 

Here  the  formal  education  of  the  majority  ends  when,  at  the 
age  of  1 6,  the  pupil  is  transferred  to  the  technical  departments, 
where  for  four  years  he  concentrates  on  trades.  At  the  end  of  his 
shop  training  he  is  established  in  a  workshop  or  “  set  up  ”  in  a 
trade  at  home.  (I  should  mention  that  pupils  of  ages  14-16  classed 
here  as  elementary  would  be  secondary  if  they  were  in  the  United 
States.) 

We  offer  thorough  training  in  the  trades  of  chair  caning,  shoe 
repair,  broom  and  brush  making,  rug  weaving  and  piano  tuning, 
but  these  are  learned  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years  (ages 
12-18  approximately),  along  with  the  academic  training.  Basketry 
is  taught  but  is  not  carried  through  tO'  the  advanced  work  done 
here.  As  for  girls’  crafts,  we  offer  no  training  in  machine  knitting 
or  in  skilled  hand  knitting.  As  a  rule  the  girls  do  not  learn  the 
trades  of  chair  caning  or  basketry. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  home  economics  department  is  highly 
developed.  In  grades  5,  6  (ages  10/ 11),  the  course  consists  of 
hand  work;  grades  7,  8  (ages  12  / 13/14),  elementary  principles; 
grades  9,  10,  11,  12  (ages  14/15,  1 5/16,  16/17,  17/18),  foods, 
sewing,  knitting,  loom  weaving  and  domestic  arts.  Again,  the 
commercial  course  is  very  comprehensive  and  thorough.  Typing 
is  a  required  subject,  beginning  with  the  5th  grade.  Those  study¬ 
ing  this  course  would  have  these  subjects  to  include  in  his  pro¬ 
gramme  :  typing,  commercial  law,  business  English,  salesmanship, 
dictaphone  operation,  shorthand  and  switchboard.  With  a  special 
Braille  apparatus  the  blind  pupil  learns  to  operate  a  plug  type 
switchboard  controlled  by  lights. 

The  range  for  vocations  for  the  majority  is  wider  in  America, 
for  our  business  world  is  being  educated  to  realize  that  in  many 
vocations  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  can  earn  their  living  in 
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the  sighted  world  efficiently,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
independent. 

At  the  ages  of  12,  13,  14,  the  child  begins  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  direct  his  studies  under  guidance  towards  a  certain 
vocation.  If  a  girl  wishes  to  do  domestic  work  she  will  get  all 
the  domestic  science  offered ;  commercial  work,  all  those  courses 
offered.  If  the  boy  wants  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  he 
will  concentrate  on  the  agricultural  courses,  etc.  He  will  know 
a  trade  besides,  but  the  former  will  be  his  main  concern.  Voca¬ 
tional  guidance  does  not  begin  here  until  the  child  at  the  age  of 
16  enters  the  technical  departments.  A  variety  of  crafts  is  taught 
in  the  elementary  school,  but  only  as  part  of  the  educational 
training. 

The  advancement  of  the  American  pupil  from  one  grade  to  the 
next  is  based  on  his  achievement.  If  he  has  not  grasped  fully  the 
work  for  that  year  he  will  repeat  it.  His  failure  may  be  due  to  his 
mental  inability  or  to  sheer  laziness.  If  he  is  incapable  of  academic 
work  but  is  skilful  at  trades  the  bulk  of  his  work  will  be  trades.  If 
he  is  a  mentally  deficient  he  enters  the  ungraded  room  and  does 
work  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  teacher.  Here  in  Birmingham 
there  are  two  groupings  of  A  and  B  within  which  the  child  is 
passed  on  when  he  reaches  the  passing  age. 

Reports  are  made  of  the  child’s  work  every  four  weeks  in  the 
Michigan  school.  A  close  account  is  kept  of  his  daily  work. 
These  daily  marks  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  monthly  mark,  the 
test  one-third.  The  final  semester  mark  consists  of  two-thirds 
monthly  grades  and  one-third  examination.  The  mark  is  not  the 
last  word  to  decide  whether  the  child  passes  or  not.  The  teacher 
uses  her  discretion.  She  passes  the  child  who  has  worked  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  although  he  may  not  have  entirely  come  up  to 
the  class  standard.  Marks  are  a  tangible  gauge  by  which  the 
child  can  watch  his  progress.  They  are  constant  reminders  that 
he  must  work  steadily  if  he  passes  on. 

Here  account  is  taken  of  the  child’s  daily  work,  but  marks  do 
not  hold  the  place  that  they  do  in  the  States,  the  child’s  age  being 
the  basis  for  promotion.  However,  his  achievement  is  taken 
into  account  in  that  if  he  has  done  poorly  he,  although  promoted, 
will  be  put  into  a  B  class.  Reports  are  made  out  twice  a  year. 

The  treatment  of  the  partially-sighted  pupils,  or  sight-saving 
as  we  should  term  them  in  America,  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 
Although  the  ophthalmologist  does  not  believe  in  too  rigid  a 
programme,  he  encourages  them  to  use  what  vision  they  have  for 
daily  work.  They  read  ordinary  print,  for  lack  of  large  type 
books.  He  advocates  the  positve  treatment  of  fresh  air  and  good 
food. 
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Our  sighted  have  a  special  sight-saving  room  where  they  work 
under  ideal  lighting  conditions  with  proper  equipment.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  for  the  grades  only ;  large  type  books  for  the  junior 
and  senior  grades  are  unavailable.  Therefore,  when  the  child  en¬ 
ters  the  7th  grade  (age  range  11,  12,  13),  he  does  Braille  which  he 
has  learned  in  the  sight-saving  room,  thus  avoiding  the  eye  strain 
attendant  upon  the  reading  of  ordinary  print  in  preparation  of 
lessons.  No  preparation  from  print  is  done,  nor  are  lessons  written 
in  print.  Those  children  whose  eye  health  is  affected  by  certain 
foods  have  special  diets  which  they  are  encouraged  to-  keep  after 
leaving  school. 

Since  I  teach  in  the  high  school  in  America,  my  class  is  one 
doing  Braille.  Here  I  teach  sighted  and  blind  together.  Many 
have  asked,  “  Won’t  you  be  glad  to  get  back  to  your  country?  ” 
or  “  to  your  school?  ”  I  don’t  feel  very  patriotic  when  I  answer 
in  the  negative.  In  spite  of  the  aforementioned  surprises  I  have 
no  thoughts  but  those  which  are  pleasant  :  the  good  feeling 
amongst  the  staff,  their  thoughtfulness  for  my  comfort  and 
pleasure,  the  closer  contact  with  the  pupils  which  came  from  the 
residential  duties,  the  time  I’ve  been  allowed  from  my  work  to 
prolong  a  holiday  or  to  visit  a  school,  my  lessons  in  weaving,  and 
most  important,  my  learning  to  make  a  proper  cup  of  tea  ! 


ON  LOOKING  THROUGH  A  CATALOGUE  OF  TOYS. 

(From  F.  le  Guevel’s  article  in  Le  Valentin  Haiiy.) 

Every  year  as  Christmas  approaches  I  begin  to  think  of  certain 
little  shoes  of  great  interest  to  me.  Pouring  over  catalogues 
of  toys  I  indulge  in  prolonged  and  often  useless  meditation  upon 
the  means  of  reconciling  the  many  and  inconsistent  desires  of  the 
children,  who  demand  amusement,  noise  and  movement,  with 
those  of  their  parents,  who  seek  peace  and  tranquillity. 

But  my  own  investigation  of  advertisements  and  illustrations 
is  guided  by  a  greater  need — that  of  discovering,  among  the 
numerous  toys  selected  for  children  according  to  their  ages  and 
tastes,  those  which  are  most  suitable  for  blind  children,  either 
on  account  of  the  amusement  they  are  likely  to  afford  or  because 
of  their  educational  value. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  guide  to  the  solution  of  such  a 
problem  would  be  the  taste  of  the  child  itself,  and  that  one  would 
do  well  to  question  as  large  a  number  of  children  as  possible  in 
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order  to  discover  which  toys  have  given  them  most  pleasure  in 
the  past  and  which  toys  they  seem  most  anxious  to  possess.  I 
do  not  know  whether  such  an  investigation  has  yet  been  under¬ 
taken  in  our  blind  schools.  In  any  case,  too  much  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry,  as  one 
cannot  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  statements  of  young  children — - 
especially  in  circumstances  likely  to  have  fired  their  imaginations. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  such  an  investigation  might  furnish  a 
useful  basis  for  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  toy  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  child,  as  compared  with  that  which  it  plays  in  the  life  of 
the  seeing  child.  My  opinion  is  that  a  toy  affords  the  blind  child 
most  satisfaction  when  its  form  and  dimensions  give  the  child  a 
clear  idea  of  the  object. 

For  the  most  part  toys  are  reproductions  in  miniature  of  people, 
animals  or  objects  presented  individually  or  in  groups.  To 
interest  the  blind  child  these  reproductions  must  be  as  perfect  in 
shape  as  possible.  Many  such  toys  are  very  roughly  modelled 
and  are  of  little  use  to  the  blind  child,  who  is  dependent  upon  the 
impressions  conveyed  to  him  through  touch  for  a  mental  picture 
of  the  toy.  A  building  claiming  to  represent  a  house  will  not  be 
accepted  as  such  by  the  blind  child,  unless  his  fingers  find  in  its 
walls  openings  corresponding  to  doors  and  windows.  Similarly, 
he  must  be  able  to  distinguish  a  giraffe  by  its  long  neck,  an 
elephant  by  its  trunk,  a  rhinoceros  by  its  horn,  the  camel  by  its 
hump  and  fish  by  their  fins.  It  is  evident  that  the  cat  and  dog, 
lacking  such  outstanding  characteristics,  must  be  extremely  well 
made  if  they  are  to  be  recognized  by  a  blind  child. 

With  regard  to  models  of  human  beings,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  by  their  appearance  or  by 
the  colour  of  their  clothes.  The  best  models  for  this  purpose 
are  models  of  people  who  are  furnished  with  some  mark  of  their 
trade  or  profession.  This  mark,  moreover,  must  be  one  which 
stands  out  clearly  on  the  model — as,  for  instance,  a  gun,  a  drum 
or  a  trumpet  on  a  toy  soldier. 

Reproductions  of  ordinary  objects  such  as  kitchen  utensils, 
tools,  furniture,  etc.,  are  on  the  whole  much  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  living  things,  because  of  the  simple,  geometrical 
shape  of  these  objects.  And  yet  many  reproductions  of  these 
things  are  so  badly  made  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  seeing  children  play  more 
frequently  with  small  toys  than  with  bigger  ones.  This  is  probably 
even  more  true  of  the  blind  child.  If  the  toy  is  too  big  to  be  held 
in  the  hands  the  child  is  obliged  to  stretch  out  his  arms  or  even 
to  get  up  and  walk  round  it  in  order  to  explore  it  further.  On 
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the  other  hand,  a  very  small  toy  would  be  even  more  useless  to 
him,  since  its  characteristic  features  would  be  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able,  touch  being  unable  to  perceive  detail  in  a  very  small  object. 

Movable  toys  worked  by  springs  or  electricity  are  so  numerous 
to-day  that  one  is  tempted  to  offer  them  to  the  blind  child.  Such 
a  toy  when  once  out  of  reach  no  longer  holds  the  child’s  interest, 
except  perhaps  by  the  sound  which  it  makes  as  it  moves.  I  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  child  possessing  a  mechanical  tramcar.  I  preferred  to 
lead  it  about  on  a  string  to  winding  up  its  spring  and  losing  my 
contact  with  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  catalogue  and  make  our 
choice.  The  little  blind  girl,  like  all  little  girls,  favours  the  doll 
with  her  wardrobe,  her  carriage,  her  furniture  and  her  dinner  and 
tea  services.  Blind  children  delight  in  knitting  clothes  for  their 
dolls ;  when  they  themselves  are  too  old  to  play  with  dolls  they 
make  clothes  for  the  dolls  of  younger  members  of  the  family. 
To-day  we  have  various  “  outfits,”  with  the  help  of  which  little 
blind  girls  may  become  hospital  nurses,  laundresses,  dairymaids, 
grocers,  etc.  They  may  cook  lunches  and  dinners  on  their  toy 
stoves,  many  of  which  are  now  heated  by  gas  or  electricity. 

Many  small  boys  are  quite  ready  to  play  with  a  doll’s  house. 
Such  toys  are  excellent  for  blind  boys,  as  they  become  accustomed 
— through  their  use — to  the  form  and  function  of  those  ordinary 
objects  which,  although  found  in  every  household  and  obvious  to 
the  seeing  child,  are  not  always  familiar  to  the  blind  child.  A 
blind  boy  will  always  appreciate  gifts  of  tools  and  building 
materials.  He  might  even  be  given  a  miniature  saw,  some  wood 
and  some  nails  and  be  left  to  build  as  he  wishes.  Scales,  coffee- 
mills,  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  models  of  vehicles  all  serve  a  useful 
purpose  here.  The  blind  child  might  well  be  given  a  toy  gramo¬ 
phone  provided  that  the  records  are  well  chosen. 

Any  of  these  toys  and  probably  several  others  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  a  blind  child.’  They  would  be  appreciated,  which  is 
essential,  and  they  would  also  be  of  some  educational  value  to  him. 
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REPORT  ON  MY  WORK  AS  TUTOR  FOR  THE 
DALVEY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

By  Roy  O.  Brown,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

My  tutorial  connection  with  the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College 
for  the  Blind  began  in  January,  1937,  when  I  undertook  to  give 
one  of  its  pupils  a  course  of  lessons  in  logic,  in  preparation  for  the 
London  University  special  entrance  examination.  Thanks  to  the 
patient  teaching  of  two  other  members  of  the  college  staff  this 
student  was  already  well  up  to  the  required  standard  in  the  three 
remaining  subjects,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  his  examina¬ 
tion  in  May  of  that  same  year.  His  only  source  of  academic 
assistance  was  the  postal  courses  issued  by  the  Dalvey  Corres¬ 
pondence  College  for  the  Blind,  and  his  success  helped  to 
strengthen  my  belief  in  the  great  potentialities  of  this  enterprising 
little  body,  which  I  am  convinced  offers  the  best  means  of  further¬ 
ing  adult  education  among  the  blind. 

Later  in  1937  I  was  invited  to  join  the  staff  as  teacher  in 
English  (grammar,  composition  and  literature),  journalism  and 
French.  I  have  since  given  correspondence  lessons  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  to  about  25  students  living  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  even  in  South  Africa. 

A  few  of  my  pupils  are  aiming  at  a  definite  goal — one  of  them, 
for  instance,  is  preparing  for  the  London  University  special 
entrance  examination,  and  another  hopes  shortly  to  pass  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  to  a  Scottish  university.  But  the  majority 
have  asked  for  courses  of  lessons,  partly  because  they  sought  a 
profitable  way  of  using'  their  all-too-many  leisure  hours,  and  partly 
because  they  felt  some  urge  to  supplement  the  very  elementary 
instruction  which  they  received  in  early  life.  General  English  is 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  four  subjects  that  I  teach,  although 
a  few  advanced  students  have  tackled  journalism  (with  quite  en¬ 
couraging  results)  and  two  or  three  others  are  studying  French  or 
logic  for  examination  purposes. 

I  have  found  that  in  teaching  English  it  is  not  advisable  to 
duplicate  my  lessons,  for  the  special  needs  of  each  pupil  have  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Before  sending  out  the  first  lesson  of 
the  course  I  always  write  to  the  student  for  a  few  particulars, 
which  enable  me  to  appreciate  and  to  try  and  cater  for  his  or  her 
individual  requirements.  It  is  surprising  how  many  pupils  write 
back  and  tell  me  that  they  are  weak  in  spelling,  punctuation  and 
grammar;  and,  alas,  all  too  often  their  letters  bear  them  out  in 
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this  confession.  In  reply  to  my  questions  about  their  favourite 
writers,  many  of  them  say  that  they  haven’t  one,  while  a  few 
venture  to  mention  a  well-known  author  of  thrillers,  or  a  popular 
writer  of  love  stories.  If  this  state  of  affairs  seems  a  somewhat 
melancholy  reflection  on  the  standard  of  education  among  a  large 
section  of  the  blind  community,  it  is  also  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  me  (and  no  doubt  to  other  teachers  of  the  blind)  to  try  and 
lessen  in  some  measure  the  cultural  deficiencies  of  those  who  have 
not  had  opportunities  for  better  things.  1  have  found  that  it 
takes  very  little  coaxing  to  persuade  my  pupils  to  read  the  best 
English  novelists  and  essayists.  For  grammar  and  composition 
we  use  the  Braille  textbook,  but  I  do  not  keep  strictly  to  the 
order  of  lessons  in  the  book,  preferring  to  select  here,  reject  there 
and  adapt  almost  everywhere. 

Among  my  most  enthusiastic  pupils  are  some  who  lost  their 
sight  during  adolescence  or  middle  age,  and  thus  finding  them¬ 
selves  cut  off  from  many  of  their  former  activities  they  have  taken 
up  a  course  of  studies  as  a  means  of  filling  the  void  which  has 
come  into  their  lives.  One  of  these  pupils,  who  lost  her  sight  in 
her  late  twenties,  told  me  that  during  her  seeing  days  she  took 
very  little  interest  in  books,  but  when  she  became  blind  she  began 
to  thirst  for  knowledge,  and,  although  she  is  still  a  slow  reader 
of  Braille,  she  has  already  tackled  some  quite  formidable  works 
in  English  literature.  She  has  also  learnt  to  use  a  typewriter  and 
is  anxious  to  be  able  to  express  herself  with  greater  ease  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  her  letters  to  friends.  There  are  several  other  pupils 
of  whom  I  would  make  special  mention  in  this  report  if  I  had  the 
space.  There  is,  for  instance,  my  deaf-blind  pupil  in  Edinburgh, 
who  finds  the  lessons  a  great  boon  to  him  in  his  double  affliction  ; 
then  there  is  a  young  student  in  Ireland  who  leads  an  incredibly 
lonely  existence,  and  to  her  the  lessons  which  she  receives  from 
the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the  Blind  have  much  more 
than  a  purely  academic  value.  To  such  pupils  we  try  to  be  more 
than  a  tutor;  we  try  to  be  a  friend. 

A  few  students  have  recently  completed  courses  in  journalism, 
and  one  of  these  has  also  received  supplementary  lessons  in  short 
story  writing.  Nearly  all  have  reached  a  very  high  standard  in 
their  work,  and  I  feel  that  if  they  could  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  blind  journalist  we  might  be  able  to  point  to  some 
material  results.  The  chief  of  these  difficulties  is  their  inability 
to  make  a  thorough  perusal  of  a  wide  selection  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  consequently  they  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  editorial  requirements ;  moreover,  when  they  do  produce 
manuscripts  which  might  be  accepted  by  a  modern  publication, 
they  have  little  idea  where  to  send  them.  I  must  also  add  that, 
in  my  experience,  blind  writers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  how 
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important  it  is  to  turn  out  manuscripts  that  are  as  attractive  as 
possible  in  their  general  appearance.  They  often  use  typewriters 
with  worn  ribbons  and  dirty  types,  and  they  appear  to 
imagine  that  two'  or  three  small  typing  errors  here  and  there  will 
not  matter.  I  would  suggest  that  blind  students  of  journalism 
should  try  to  get  into*  touch  with  someone  who  would  volunteer 
to  read  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  taking  our  course.  This 
might  be  done  by  advertising,  or  by  appealing  to  one’s  visiting 
home  teacher  or  local  welfare  centre. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  French,  which  is 
the  most  difficult  subject  I  have  ever  tried  to  teach  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  being  unable 
to  give  much  practical  help  with  the  pronunciation,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  compress  into  a  reasonable  space  the  almost  infinite 
number  of  complicated  explanations  relating  to  grammar  and 
idiom  which  have  to  be  attempted.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
in  Braille  a  machine-printed  textbook  that  is  very  helpful  to  the 
“  fireside  ”  student.  Heath’s  Practical  French  Grammar  (which 
my  pupils  are  using  at  present)  is  an  excellent  and  very  complete 
French  grammar  for  the  classroom,  but  the  lessons  are  worded 
SO'  concisely  and  in  such  technical  language  as  to  be  almost  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  kind  of  jargon 
and  who  has  not  a  tutor  always  at  his  elbow.  I  find  that  in  order 
to  clarify  and  simplify  satisfactorily  all  the  subject  matter  in  the 
textbook  I  am  obliged  to'  write  pages  of  explanatory  notes  to  each 
lesson  I  prepare.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  due  course  we 
shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  new  machine  for  duplicating 
Braille  script  which  the  N.I.B.  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing  to 
completion.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  machine  I  shall  be  able  to 
duplicate  a  complete  set  of  explanatory  notes  to  accompany  the 
lessons  in  the  textbook. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. — The  annual  conference  of  this  body  was 
held  in  Edinburgh,  from  8th  to  ioth  June,  and  as  usual  there  was 
a  large  and  representative  attendance.  On  the  8th  there  was  a 
civic  reception  and  garden  party  at  Lauriston  Castle,  and  in  the 
evening  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Wallace,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  on  “  Present 
Day  Legislation  for  the  Blind.”  On  the  forenoon  of  the  9th, 
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delegates  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Edinburgh  and  South- 
East  of  Scotland  Society  at  Coates  Crescent,  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  Workshops  at  Gillespie  Crescent,  or  the  Royal  Blind 
School.  In  the  afternoon  they  drove  to  Peebles,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Provost.  The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
a  paper  on  “  The  Social  Aspects  of  Heredity,”  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Graham,  the  well-known  ophthalmic  surgeon.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  business  meeting  was  the  provision  of  programmes  and  balance 
sheet  in  Braille  for  the  use  of  blind  delegates. 

Camping. — The  guides,  cubs,  scouts  and  rovers  attached  to 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  have  each  had  two  week-end 
camps,  and  by  the  date  of  publication  the  guides  and  scouts  will 
have  had  their  week’s  summer  camp.  Six  rovers  have  booked  to 
attend  the  World  Rover  Moot  in  July.  A  very  satisfactory  piece 
of  recognition  has  just  been  paid  to  the  crew.  During  the  week¬ 
end  test  for  the  Liberton  District  Flag  for  scouts,  the  rovers  were 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  camp  and  cook  for  the  examiners. 
The  examiners  are  still  alive  !  * 

N  ewington  House. — On  June  ioth  the  annual  motor  outing  for 
the  blinded  soldiers  attached  to  Newington  House  was  held.  This 
year  the  excursion  was  to  Perth,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Provost  and  local  members  of  the  British  Legion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  of  19 
Chandos  Road,  Redland,  Bristol  6,  dated  28th  May,  1939.  ) 

Although  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
since  it  began  to  appear  in  Braille,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  found  of  writing  the  letter  of  appreciation  1  have  long 
desired  to  pen.  When  I  explain  that,  in  addition  to  my  musical 
activities,  preaching  and  lecturing,  I  am  a  part-time  student  at 
Bristol  University  for  German  and  English  literature,  you  will 
realize  how  busy  I  am,  even  were  this  the  end  of  my  activities, 
but  it  is  not,  for  I  take  Old  and  New  Testament  study  with  the 
National  Association  of  Lay  Preachers  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  and  Free  Christian  Churches.  Apart  from  all  this,  1 
now  have  six  German  correspondents,  five  out  of  the  six  being 
blind.  Indeed,  I  naturally  take  a  deep  interest  in  your  “  Foreign 
News  column,”  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
Fraulein  Else  Dreyfuss,  whom  I  help  with  her  English  studies. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  ‘‘I  do  want  to  know  much  about  every¬ 
thing.”  This  by  the  way,  is  one  reason  why  I  enjoy  reading  The 
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Teacher  of  the  Blind,  for  it  is  not  easy  when  one’s  life  is  lived 
almost  entirely  in  the  seeing-  world,  to  learn  much  of  what  goes  on 
among  people  similarly  placed  to  oneself.  Although  I  have 
always  enjoyed  the  magazine,  for  me  it  has  lately  grown  more  and 
more  interesting.  I  am  no  home  teacher,  indeed,  I  do  not  now 
teach  at  all,  though  for  many  years  I  taught  singing,  pianoforte 
and  elocution  in  a  private  capacity.  For  this  reason,  I  naturally 
enjoy  most  those  articles  that  deal  with  educational  work. 

Mr.  Exley’s  article  on  plays  I  found  very  delightful,  and  at 
Easter  I  responded  to  the  author’s  invitation  and  sent  him  a  long 
letter  of  appreciation.  He  spoke,  by  the  way,  of  writing  more  on 
the  subject.  May  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  these 
articles  will  ere  long  appear  in  your  magazine.  Personally, 
I  think  the  acting  of  plays  by  blind  children  an  excellent  thing, 
even  if  confined  to  the  school-room  alone.  The  presentation  in 
public  must,  however,  be  reasonably  good,  for  by  creating  pathos, 
one  is  simply  ruining  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  general.  By 
doing-  plays  the  imagination  is  stimulated  and  contact  with  the 
seeing  world  more  easily  established.  There  is  one  type  of  blind 
student  to  whom  acting  will  often  prove  particularly  helpful — 
the  student  who,  though  physically  sub-normal,  is  mentally  super¬ 
normal.  Such  pupils  are  apt  to  be  bored  by  the  training  provided 
by  the  various  institutions  because  too  little  food  is  offered  to  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  recent  paper  was  also  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  me.  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  children  who  give  their  elders 
a  wrong  impression  of  life  at  school.  Well,  we  should,  I  think, 
try  to  be  sympathetic  with  these  little  people,  especially  when  the 
child’s  holidays  are  one  perpetual  round  of  indulgence.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  child  is  necessarily  spoilt  at  home,  but  we  all 
know  that  any  child,  blind  or  seeing,  if  only  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  is  often  more  of  a  guest  than  a  member  of  the  family. 
Can  we  wonder  then  if  the  poor  child  feels  that,  for  about  nine 
months  in  the  year,  he  or  she  is  being  constantly  thwarted?  The 
teacher  may  try  to  explain  that  all  this  is  for  the  pupil’s  good, 
but  to  believe  this  means  a  considerable  exercise  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  can  we  seriously  blame  the  natural  tendency 
to  prefer  present  happiness  that  can  be  appreciated  and  understood 
immediately  to  future  good  that  has  to  be  accepted  on  trust? 

Miss  Mabel  King  must  have  been  able  to  look  at  things  from 
the  pupils’  own  angle,  hence,  “  her  flexible  discipline  ”  in  the 
infants’  department  with  the  “  spoilt  child  homesick  for  petting.” 
I  often  feel  sorry  for  those  who,  while  they  cannot  be  treated  as 
infants,  are  yet  homesick  for  petting,  because  they,  only  the 
younger  children  of  the  upper  school,  are  still  unable  to  realize 
whither  the  school  discipline  is  tending.  Let  us  hope  there  are 
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one  or  two  Miss  Kings  left  for  them,  because  these  teachers 
are  most  likely  to  dispel  the  kind  of  ignorance  that  produces 
ingratitude. 

Miss  Edith  Jones  always  writes  well,  and  no  wonder,  for  she 
has  had  many  years  of  wide  experience  with  children  in  the 
kindergarten,  but  I  often  wonder  whether  the  lot  of  the  children 
she  describes  is  really  the  hardest  of  all.  Their  loneliness  is 
great  enough  I  grant,  but  it  is  comparatively  short,  and  all  the 
while  there  is  the  paradise  of  the  return  to  school  to  anticipate. 
Perhaps  the  children  we  spoke  of  a  little  earlier  need  the  loving 
and  intimate  help  of  the  home  teacher  as  much  as  the  others,  for 
the  home  teacher  can  make  the  individual  approach  during  school 
holidays  that  is  difficult  for  the  school  teacher  however  wise 
and  understanding. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  welcomed  articles  that  deal 
with  children  for  whom  the  school  holidays  resemble  those  of  a 
seeing  child  similarly  placed.  May  we  have  more  articles  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Muriel  Vernon,  please?  To  the  student  of 
psychology  these  are  very  helpful.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  think 
the  vocabulary  of  young  blind  children  need  differ  so  much  in 
quantity  from  that  of  the  seeing,  but,  of  course,  much  depends  on 
whether  the  child  is  frequently  talked  to  by  the  seeing,  and  how 
much  conversation  it  has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  during  the 
formative  years.  How  far  I  was  an  exception  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  believe  my  own  vocabularly  was  well  in  advance  of  most 
children  of  my  years.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  talked  to  a  great  deal  and  was  a  decided  little  chatterbox 
myself.  Again,  I  liked  to  be  read  to  by  my  elders  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  vocabulary  advances  more 
rapidly.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  vocabularies  will  differ  more 
in  kind  than  in  quantity.  For  instance,  visual  words  will  not 
come  so  early  to  the  blind  child  because  no  practical  need  for 
their  use  arises.  They  come  later  through  education  in  its 
various  branches. 

The  article  concerning  Chorleywood  College  interested  me 
much,  truly  a  wealth  of  excellent  work  is  being  done  there.  I 
found  the  articles  on  “  free  discipline”  interesting.  This  is 
useful  because  the  slackers  are  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  their 
senses  quickly  when  most  of  the  other  pupils  outlaw  them.  There 
are  many  pupils  who,  while  prepared  to  face  the  worst  the  teacher 
can  do,  will  capitulate  at  the  very  first  hint  of  contempt  on  the 
part  of  their  school  comrades.  Hence  the  value  of  free  discipline 
where  teacher  and  pupils  pull  together. 
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REVIEW. 

By  I.  WlNPENNY. 

The 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

104TH  and  J05TH  Annual  Reports. 

These  reports  are  presented  in  an  interesting  and  pleasing 
manner,  the  photographs  being  exceptionally  clear,  showing 
admirably  many  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  Institution. 

104th  Report. — The  Principal  states  that  progress  has  been 
made  both  scholastically  and  socially,  and  that  pupils  and  staff 
have  worked  in  harmony.  During  the  school  year  many  former 
scholars  have  made  creditable  records  in  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  they  have  been  attending.  Here  they  are  given  the 
chance  to  study  and  measure  themselves  alongside  their  seeing 
companions. 

Under  a  recent  order  of  President  Roosevelt’s,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  news-stands  by  blind  people  in  Federal  buildings  is  now 
possible.  A  totally  blind  man  (a  previous  graduate  of  the  school) 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  news-stand,  for  a  local  experiment,  eleven 
years  ago.  During  the  entire  period  he  has  been  self-supporting. 

The  gth  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  which 
2 1  organisations,  including  Overbrook,  participated.  Various 
demonstrations  were  given  to  the  public  to  show  the  different 
aspects  of  work  among  the  blind. 

A  Special  Course  of  Study  was  offered  and  the  material  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  This  covered  three  general  courses  :  1 — academic  or 
college  preparatory  ;  2 — general ;  3 — music. 

The  whole  was  planned  to  be  of  value  from  an  educational 
and  practical  point  of  view,  and  also  gave  the  privilege  of 
specializing  in  one  type  of  work  if  desired. 

A  Home  Teachers'  Course  was  also  held. 

The  staff  are  given  the  opportunity  for  further  study  at  summer 
schools  of  their  own  choosing.  An  interesting  result  of  the 
attendance  at  one  of  these  is  that  the  girls  took  part  in  a  one-act 
play  tournament  for  high  schools. 

Good  progress  has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  a  deaf- 
blind  boy  aged  15. 

The  Wrestling  Team  were  presented  with  a  cup — this  being 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  the  team  has  been  undefeated. 
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There  were  216  children  resident  when  the  last  report  was 
issued,  41  admitted  during  the  year,  and  30  discharged,  leaving 
a  total  of  227  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  health  of  the  children 
has  been  extremely  good. 

The  interest  in  reading  has  increased  and  many  leisure  hours 
have  been  devoted  to  voluntary  reading.  An  attractive  magazine, 
Discovery ,  has  been  introduced,  and  seems  very  popular. 

105th  Report. — The  report  opens  with  an  appreciation,  by  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  of  Dr.  Burritt’s  life  and  career.  Dr. 
Burritt  was  the  former  principal  at  Overbrook,  and  retired  owing 
to  illness. 

The  new  principal  points  out  that  the  first  year  has  been  of 
necessity  marked  with  adjustments  and  changes.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  232  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  12 
graduates  have  been  attending  colleges  and  universities. 

The  33rd  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  North  Carolina,  and  was  well  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Eighteen  members  from  Overbrook  staff  were  present. 

A  new  course  has  been  instituted — called  “  Occupations,”  in 
which  the  pupils  study  the  different  occupations  which  the  blind 
can  follow. 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  states  that  splendid 
progress  has  been  made.  This  is  responsible  work  and  initiative 
is  fostered  in  the  pupils  by  the  freedom  allowed  in  the  methods 
of  caring  for  the  birds.  The  year  has  been  favourable  financially 
and  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  very  promising. 

The  10th  Education  Week  for  the  Blitid  was  held  in  March. 

"  Cultural  Olympics This  year  Overbrook  took  part  in 
the  Cultural  Olympics  organized  by  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  all  forms  of  art,  music,  speech, 
literature  and  dancing  were  represented.  Overbrook  entered  in 
the  music  section  with  its  special  chorus  and  was  awarded  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  merit.  A  participation  award  was  also  given  for  organ 
music. 

The  Department  of  Research  reports  a  very  busy  year  in  which 
its  activities  revolved  round  three  problems  :  1 — Measurement  of 
educational  achievement;  2 — Intelligence  testing;  3 — Psychology 
of  blindness.  The  chief  contribution  has  been  the  “  Standard¬ 
ization  of  the  Stamford  Achievement  Tests.”  Careful  statistics 
have  been  obtained  to  help  to  decide  the  choice  of  Intelligence 
Tests  for  use  in  schools.  It  was  discovered  after  various  tests, 
that  in  general,  the  blind  are  decidedly  backward  in  social 
maturity.  With  better  social  training,  a  higher  average  might  be 
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attained,  and  the  department  has  become  greatly  interested  in  the 
development  of  another  test,  that  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Doll’s  Maturity 
Scale. 

The  two  reports  show  continued  activity  and  enterprise  in  the 
various  departments  which  carry  out  Dr.  Burritt’s  principles. 
He  believed  that  “  responsibility  is  indispensable  for  character 
building.”  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  departments  flourish,  and 
the  Department  of  Research  continues  to  investigate  the  many 
problems  presented  to  it  cheerfully  and  untiringly.  Overbrook 
maintains  its  splendid  record. 


NOTES. 

We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  J.  S.  Ross,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Westminster  Training 
College,  London. 

Mr.  Ross  is  known  to  many  workers  among  the  blind  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  College  and  the  N.I.B.  which 
inquired  into  the  education  of  the  blind  and  published  its  Survey 
in  1936.  Mr.  Ross  has  continued  his  interest  in  blind  affairs  by 
service  on  the  Council  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  by  his  membership  of  the  College  itself. 

*  *  *  * 

We  also  congratulate  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor,  who  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  extremely  responsible  post  of  Director  of 
Establishments  in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Macgregor  was  in  charge  of  blind  affairs  at  the  Ministry 
from  the  institution  of  the  Central  Department  in  1918  until  the 
end  of  1926,  and  is  still  gratefully  remembered  by  all  senior 
workers. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers ,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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